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Tories say the unthinkable 


Anthony Bevins and 
Colin Brown 

Tory attempts to create a united 
front, for the. election fell apart 
again yesterday when two former 
ministers, John Biffen and Edwina 
Currie, talked openly about the 
party’s prospects after defeat in 
May. 

While the party’smost die-hard 
loyalists assembled for a pre-elec- 
tion Conservative.Ctoatra] Coun- 
cil meeting in Hath, Mrs Currie 
said that in the event of defeat, 
John Major should quit the lead- 
ership quickly. “Please, John, 
please, don't hang around. Don’t 
make tis wait,” she said. . 

Mr Biffen said the scale of de- 
feat might be so great that all the 
leading contenders could lose 
their seats. ’■ . 

The Prime Minister, who wfll 
today address the council with, a 
trailblazing speech for the elec- 
tion. replied that those who were 
worth their salt were fighting for 
victory. With-; feeling, -Brian 
Mawhinney . the party chairman, 
told the councft meeting: /^you 
don’t have something to say that 
will help its win, don’t say anything 
at ail* > ' ; 

But, by then, he was too late to 
stop the two former ministers 
from the furthest wings of the par- 
ty- the Euro-sceptic Mr Biffen and 
the Europhile Mrs Currie- break- 
ing loose. ■. • 

Speaking of the snccessicin to Mr 
Major, something the actfrists in 
Bath steadfastly refused to do, Mr 
Biffen said: “It may be- that the 
nature of the defeat is such that 
many of the obvious candidates for 
the succession themselves have 
been defeated." 

The party, be said, might have 
to wait for leadership contenders 
to get back into the Jfouse of Com- 
mons through by-elections. 

"There are many who feel John 
Majdr should remain the leader,” 
he said, “not least to provide a 
decent period during which the 
party can consider the claims of 
the candidates and, as it were, let 
them use the catwalk to demon- 
strate their attractiveness and 
skills." 


■ But Mrs Currie said it would be 
“disastrous" if Mr Mrior stayed on 
for long as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. “He would do it for the best 
of motives but... we ought to haw- 
our leadership contest over; clean- 
ly and quickly” . 

As Alan Park, another former 
minister, pointed out, if the Con- 
servatives cfo lose the May election, 
Mrs Currie wooid be one of the 
first to be out of. a seat. He 
dismissed her remarks as a 

- “final fling ” 

But the party wiD today want to 
devote its attention to the leader’s 
. speech at Bath, in which Mr 
Major will make his own “pas- 
sionate and. personal” claim for 
the centre ground of British 
politics. 

Spinning the content of the 
. speech- last night. Conservative 
sources said Mr Major would 
speak as someone who had had to 
struggle against a background of 
' personal adversity in housing, ed- 
ucation, employment and neigh- 
bourhood, and that be would say 
that- the . neat government would 
aim make sore that those who 

don't have, do have”. ; 

- , Mr Major appeared, ready to 
suggest that he was putting nfm - 
seu above the short term fray for 
the election prize, with an agenda 
to build whathe will call “a peo- 
ple’s Britain r in winch all the 
people - including the have-nots 

- can share-- • ' -» 

That grand and idealistic picture 

was somewfaattarntshedyesterday, 
however, by an excoriating and | 
deeply personal attack on Tbny : 
Blair, the Labour leader, who j 
was portrayed by Dr Mawhinney - • 
as an inexperienced, smarmy, ; 
grinning and hypocritical 
Socialist. 

The party chairman said the j 
Conservatives would be asking ' 
the people to choose between Mr 
Blair and Mr Major, “between I 
smarm and substance, between 
grins and grit, between Socialism 
and success”. 

Mr Major was facing a growing 
rebellion from senior Conservative 
MPs who are taking up the offer 
from a millionair e b usinessman 
Paul Sykes, to give £500,000 to fond 
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Mug shot: A souvenir of future hope for sale at the Conservative Central Council in Bath yesterday 

their election expenses if they will mer Treasury minister, yesterday Secretary, accused senior Tory MPs 
come out aga in st a single European joined senior Tbiy Euro-sceptics, of accepting "bribes" from the mil- 
currency in defiance of the Prime John Redwood and Norman Lam- lionaire businessman' 

Minister's preferred “wait and see" ont, who are expected to accept the Mr Cook challenged Mr Mawhin- 
approach. offer. ney to instruct all Conservative can- 

David Heathcoat-Amory, the for- Robin Cook, the shadow Foreign didates to refuse the money. 


■SB 


Photograph: David Rose 

“Jf he will not do so. it is the vot- 
ers who will treat with contempt a 
Tory party whose candidates can be 
bribed to oppose the policies of their 
own leader." 

Leading article, page 19 


‘If you don’t have 
something to say 
that will help us 
to win, then don’t 
say anything at 
all’ 

Brian Mawhinney, 
Tory chairman 

‘It may be that 
the nature of the 
defeat is such 
that many of the 
obvious 
candidates for 
the succession 
themselves have 
been defeated’ 
John Biffen MP 

‘Please, John, 
please, don’t 
hang around. 
Don’t make us 
wait’ 

Edwina Currie MP 


Broadcasters put dialect on danger list 


Ian Burrell 

A national survey is to be car- 
ried out to document the rich 
regional diversity of language in 
Britain before thousands more 
words of local dialect are lost. 

Linguists have identified the 
spread of “Occupational Eng- 
lish", which is classless and de- 
void of regional accent and 
vocabulary, breaking down 
traditional speech patterns. 

Researchers from the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield have found 
that this new accent of the 
workplace is quite distinct and 
more downmarket from re- 
ceived pronunciation. 

At the vanguard of the ad- 


QUICKLY 


Nomura head resigns 

The president of Nomura Se- 
curities resigned yesterday, a 
week after admitting his com- 
pany made illegal payments to 
a gangster's famiJy.Pages 14, 22 

Threat to South West 

Stagecoach, which runs South 
West tains, faces a £lm fine 
and ultimately the loss of the 
£270m business unless it im- 
proves its cancellation-hit 

service. Panes 10 


vance of Occupational English 
are local radio presenters, who 
shun the clipped tones of the 
BBC, bat speak with a similar 
accent and vocabulary through- 
out the country. 

At the same time, large parts 
of northern England and Scot- 
land . are now adopting the 
speech mannerisms of the 
south-east at the expense of 
their own regional accents. 

John Wells, a professor of 
phonetics at University Col- 
lege London, said people in 
Manchester! Leeds and even 
Glasgow were speaking more 
like Londoners. 

Glottal stops (as in “daw-er” 
for daughter find “war-er" for 


Marrer 

Tab 

Sprack 

Frit 

Spelk 

Ochin 

Backend 

Dap 

Lake 

Whin 


(ear) 

(active chid) 

(afraid) 

Ispknter) 

(hedgehog) 

(autumn) 

(bounce) 

(toptey) 

(Gorse) 


water) and the vocalisation of 
the L (“nuwkf instead of milk) 
are increasingly common in 
Northern conversation. 

Professor Wells, author of the 
book Accents of English, said: 
“Yon tiow get these features not 


North East 
South Yorkshire 
Severn estuary 
East Midlands 
North East 
West Midlands 
Northern England 
South Wales 
Northern England 
Lake District 

just in the South-east but in oth- 
er parts of the country. One ex- 
ception is Liverpool, which bas 
such a strong accent of its own." 

Nationally there are more 
than 80 expressions for being 
left -handed, yet “cack-handed”, 


a term borrowed from tbe 
South-east, is now tbe most 
commonly used in much of 
northern England. 

In order that words are not 
lost forever, the University of 
Sheffield is about to under- 
take the first national survey of 
regional English for 40 years 
which will take a decade to 
complete. 

The survey is being run by Dr 
Clive Upton and Professor John 
Widdowson. of the university's 
Centre for English Cultural 
Tradition and Language, who 
said many words were being 
lost. 

Prof Widdowson said: “What 
we are seeing is a younger gen- 


eration's version of standard 
English, which is much more of 
a halfway house.” 

.As a pDol for the national sur- 
vey. researchers are to compile 
a glossary of Yorkshire dialect, 
which will mark the 1 00th an- 
niversary this year of the York- 
shire Dialect Society. 

Readers will learn that to be 
“blethered after addling your 
brass" means that you are ex- 
hausted after working hard for 
your money. 

“Call Judging” is an old York- 
shire expression for messing 
about and “manisbment” bas 
nothing to do with machismo 
but is a North Riding term for 
fertiliser. 


Wanted 



Billie-Jo’s foster father on murder charge 


Jewish rift grows 

The rift between the Orthodox 
and Reform Jewish communities 
in Britain deepened yesterday af- 
ter it was disclosed that the 
Chief Rabbi. Dr Jonathan Sacks, 
had accused the late Rabbi 
Hugo Giyn, a Holocaust sur- 
vivor. of being a destroyer of Ju- 
daism. ' Pages 12 



Jason BeaneHo 

Crime Correspondent 

The foster father of Billie-Jo 
Je nkins, the 13-year-old girl 
found bludgeoned to death in 
her back garden, has been 

charged with the murder. . 

Sion Jenkins,. 39, a deputy 
head teacher, has also been 
charged wth dishonestly ob- 
taining bis job by lying about 
his q ualifi cations and his teach- 
ing experience. 

Bflhe-Jo was beaten over the 
head with a metal tent peg and 
was reported to have been 
found by one of her four step- 
sisters and Mr Jenkins at their 
home in Hastings, East Sussex, 
on 15 February. 


THE BROADSHEET 
Business & City . . 
Comment ......... 

Foreign News 
Gazette ........ 


The schoolgirl had been 
painting the patio doors. 

Mr Jenkins was remanded in 
custody for a week at a special 
sitting of Hastings Magistrates 
court yesterday afternoon, 24 
hours after being arrested for 
the second time. 

The father of four Spoke 
only to give his name and ad- 
dress during the 30-minute 
hearing. Smartly dressed in a 
blazer, bhie-and-white checked 
shirt and fawn trousers, he re- 
mained impassive throughout 
the proceedings, occasionally 
bowing his head as two charges 
were read ont in court. 

Along with being charged 
with the murder of his foster 
daughter, he also fecesa charge 


that between 10 December 
1991 and 14 March 1997 he dis- 
honestly obtained for himself 
employment by deception, 
namely by falsely representing 
his academic qualifications and 
teaching experience. 

An application for bail was 
refused. Soon after the hearing 
Mr Jenkins was taken to Lewes 
prison. 

He was due to take over as 
headmaster of the William 
Parker School in Hastings, in 
September, and has been on 
compassionate leave since the 
murder. 

Mr Jenkins and his wife Lois, 
35, a social worker, have been 
living apart since his initial 
arrest on 24 February. 



Billie Jo: Beaten to death 

After the murder. Mr Jenk- 
ins and his wife made a public 
appeal for help to track down 


the killer. He told reporters that 
he had seen a stalker in the back 
garden and that Billie- Jo and his 
family had been worried about 
their safety. 

He was arrested for the first 
time on 24 February and ques- 
tioned for a dav-and-a-haJf be- 
fore being released on bail. 

Mrs Jenkins returned to live 
at the house a few days ago 
after staring with relatives and 
this morning took her four chil- 
dren to school. Mr and Mrs 
Jenkins had fostered Billic-Jo 
for five years and last Decem- 
ber became her legal guardians. 

Mr Jenkins' solicitor. Bren- 
dan Salsbury. said his client 
“categorically denied” Lhe mur- 
der charge. 
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Why pay unnecessary rax on yonr savings 
when your money can grow 
entirely tax-free in a Virgin Growth PEP? 
Call us now to secure your 
PEP and your tax savings before the 
tax year ends on April 5th. 


} W*direct 

0345 95 95 95 


Mmimum investment £50 a nwmh or £\0QO lump sum. 


Virgin Direct Persona! Finarriiof Service.* Ltd is regulated by the Personal 
Investment Authority. The .price of units and ony income Irom them • 
car.'go'.down as well -as up and you may not. get back all the money ■ 
you invest. Tbe basis -of tax may change and die value of The tax 
benefit depend* oiv b'e>v- much- tex'you pay. For your saci/nty. all calls 
to Virgin Direct will be recorded and randomly monitored. 
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Lawyers demand Cheshire 
child sex abuse inquiry 

Lawyers acting for 120 victims of child abuse in Cheshire yesterday 
called for a full public inquiry into Britain’s biggest abuse scandal 
and into persistent allegations of a widespread organised 
paedophile ring that infiltrated childrens’ homes in the Seventies 
and Eighties. 

The lawyers also warned the Secretary of State for Health, 
Stephen Darrell, that they would sue him if he did not order a 
public inquiry into a the scandal that has so far seen 13 men jailed 
for 110 ycanf, 111 people named as abusers and 534 former 
residents claiming they were abused while in children 1 homes in the 
area. 

Peter Garsden. a solicitor co-ordinating the legal actions being 
taken by a number of firms on behalf of clients, said: “We have had 
13 convictions as a result of a police inquiry which began three 
years ago and there should now be a public inquiry into the most 
serious paedophile investigation ever carried out in this country. I 
believe there was a paedophile ring in existence which was as 
disciplined as the Mafia." Roger Dobson 

Jail for bouncer who headbutted MP 

A bouncer who admitted head-butting an MP and breaking his 
nose was jailed for 12 months yesterday. Keiron Quinn, 30, had 
pleaded guilty' at an earlier hearing to assaulting Labour MP Ian 
McCannev and causing him actual bodily harm at Wigan Labour 
Club last November. Mr McCartney, 45, has campaigned for a 
national registration scheme for doormen and bouncers. 

Sentencing Quinn, who is married with two children, Bolton 
Crown Court Judge Brian Carter said: “You are not being 
sentenced by us because it was a Member of Parliament you 
assaulted, if is our belief that the public would be outraged if you 
did not go to prison. - 

16th-century gun uneqrthed 

Archaeologists have uncovered one of the largest early guns to be 
found in Britain. It measures seven-and-a-half feet in length, 
weighs more than a ton and dates from the reign of Henry VUI 
0509-1547). 

It was found 20-30 yards from the river Hull at Kingston-upon- 
Hull on Monday, inside the foundation of a wall in the South 
Blockhouse, one of three brick fortresses built along the river on 
Henry VIU’s instruction. 

Zoe Evans strangled, inquest told 

Murdered schoolgirl Zoe 
Evans was suffocated to death, 
an inquest was told yesterday. 

The cause of death of the 
nine-year-old was revealed to 
the Wiltshire coroner. David 
Masters, sitting at Salisbury, 
where he formally opened and 
adjourned an inquest into her 
death. The coroner was told 
her body had been concealed in 
a badger set after her 
disappearance from her Pepper 
Place home at Warminster on 
January 1 1. It was revealed by 
anim al activity on the steep side of the BattJesbury Hill, a bronze- 
age site, three quarters of a mile from her home in army married 
quarters. 

Th#> arpa had nrevinnslv heen searched bv Annv personnel and 


following extensive forensic tests. Mr Masters was told yesterday 
that DNA fingerprinting was the technique used in the 
identification process. 

Rugby boss cleared of libel fraud 

The chairman of Wigan Rugby League Football Club. Jack 
Robinson, 55. was cleared of a charge of attempting to pervert 
justice by a jury at Bolton Crown Court yesterday after a four-day 
trial. Mr Robinson was accused of trying to induce an executive of 
Leeds Rugby League club to supply him with letters purporting to 
show that a £150,000 player transfer deal had been cancelled 
following damaging reports in a local weekly newspaper, the Wigan 
Observer. 

The letters were to be used in a legal action against the 
newspaper with the offer that any damages obtained would be 
shared by the two clubs, alleged Mr Alan Conrad for the 
prosecution. Mr Robinson, a wholesale antiques dealer of 
Pendleburv Lane, Haigh. Wigan, told the jury he had acted at the 
behest of Cowie's father-in-law. Jack Martin, who was a fellow 
director of the club. He said he was always confident Mr Davies 
would reject the proposal out of hand - which he did. He said he 
onlv agreed to put the proposal to Mr Davies in order to keep Mr 
Martin “sweer and to ensure that Mr Martin would not withdraw 
a £250.000 loan to the Wiean club which was in financial difficulties 
at the lime. “ Peter Greenhalgh 

Jet-set conman must pay £3,000 

A businessman who flew all over Europe on charter tickets which 
he had upgraded to club-class musL repay more than £3,000 to 
British Airways, a judge ruled yesterday. Roger Roberts. 41, was 
also ordered io pay £4,000 court costs and do 100 hours' 
community service, after appearing for sentence at Islewonh 
Crown Court. But he was lucky not to gn to prison, said the judge. 
Recorder Thomas Culver. 

Roberts, of Hornchurch, Essex, had been found guilty at an 
earlier trial on seven specimen charges of using false instruments 
and seven of obtaining services by deception. He bought the 
cheapest fixed-date ticket, usually from Going Places, said Ms 
Parmjil Cheema, for the prosecution. “Then without any authority 
from the airline ... he falsified that ticket by putting on a re- 
validation sticker which made it look as if this vety cheap economy 
world fare ticket was an open club class ticket which could be used 
at anv time," she said. 


Nursery vouchers scheme 

Hammersmith and Fulham council did not take part in the pilots of 
the nursery vouchers scheme as was reported in Thursday’s edition 
of The Independent. 
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Pain threshold: An injured Mr Cljnton is helped from Air Farce One on arrival in ^to^pgl^i, 

mi -i i 1 1 ■ /* 


The battle of wounded k: 
takes toll on golfing Clin 



I t w» in be a President's perfect Florida spring break: 
sunshine, some gentle fundraising, and lots and lots 
of golf. For Bill Clinton however, it ended in the agony 
of a tom knee tendon, a premature return home on a 
wheelchair and the prospect of a month or more on 
crutches. 

The calamity occurred at 1.20 am yesterday, when 
Mr Clinton stumbled heavily as he was going down 
some steps on the West Palm Beach estate of Greg 
Norman, friend and golfing superstar, with whom he 
played a round during his recent official visit to Aus- 
tral The PreskJent “felt someth mg go pop," according 
to his spokesman. He was rushed to a nearby hos- 
pital, where he was given painkillers - 'non-narcot- 
ic", aides quickly noted, mindful of the man who 
famously once smoked dope ... but did not in tale. 

After being ferried back to a rainswept Washington 
on Air Force One mid- morning yesterday, a wincing 
Mr Clinton was laboriously helped into a black secu- 
rity service van for the short trip to the Naval Hospi- 
tal fa suburban Bethesda, where PreskJefitslrarfltionally 
are treated. Surgery to reattach the tendon to die right 
thigh bone was scheduled for the afternoon. The prog- 


Morris goes from 
the ridiculous to 
the subliminal 

Chris Morris, creator of Channel 
4's satire Brass Eye, took another 
swipe at the media's concepts of 
troth and reality this week - this 
time by setting himself up. 

It was almost certainly Morris 
(right) who leaked to the press the 
story of an obscene subliminal 
message about Channel 4 chief 
executive Michael Grade, con- 
tained in the last episode of the 
series . 

The message. “Grade is ac**V 
was virtually undetectable without 
sophisticated equipment and such 
is the uncertainty that the notori- 
ous hoaxer causes at Channel 4 
that at first there was even some 
doubt whether the message had 
actually been broadcast 

The story of the subliminal mes- 
sage originally surfaced at the be- 
ginning of the week in an 
anonymous fax to a Time Out jour- 
nalist who Morris - famous for 
never giving on-the-record inter- 
views - had used as a conduit in 
the past At the same time. Chan- 
nel 4's Internet site received an E- 
mail telling the channel to look for 
the obscene message. 


nos is is of full recovery, but not before. rtaA.inotaft r 
ven fence. , . ; .!• •’■•v*" 

For the operation only local ianafistheliq l^^^ 
planned, meaning Mr Clinton vwiuld 
and would nof have to teiiriporaiflybai^ 

Vice President AJ Gore, underthe ^2Sm:ilQtaKtafirA, 
oT the US Constitution. But he.wS bousing akneebraef. 
and crutches, doctors say, for four to sbt we^te, MW .. 
his Immediate work schedule Is in much doom/ 


The story was then picked up by 
the Sun. 

“It has been like this since day 
one," said the harassed Channel 4 
press officer who had to deal with 
the show. "He weaves reality like a 
spell and turns everything into 
ironic media language. The series 
has finished now but he won't go 
away, he seems to lurk in the air." 

Morris himself doesn't help, re- 
fusing to deny or confirm if he was 
responsible for the message, say- 
ing only “I deal in lies." The ratio- 
nale for the message is supposed 
to be Morris’ ire at Channel 4 
pulling a sketch about Yorkshire 
Ripper Peter Sutcliffe from the 
final episode. Paul McCann 


next week is stfliori, as is Mr Goitfs Important to 
China laterthfe month. "You beL” was Mr CSntDntoer :; 
ply when asked if he wtafd stai.be going toHetemkr 
for what now bodes to be art invalids- reunion, 

By the standards of .recent presjdentaf, 

Bethesda, Mr Clinton's is small beer- nothing tocom- 
pare with Ronald Reagan's colon cancer Or n«ntas£i- 
sassination, or George Bush’s heart fibrillation m 1.9917 
that fleetbigty raised the unnerving spec^'pl«»»> 
Quayia in the Oval Office. Even so, ti)is mostgoff- 
addicted of Presidents will not be swinging adkifrfor* 
a good while thereafter - be ft4n Fbifarid, Florid^ot*. 
anywhere else. Rupert CorrmeH, Washington 


12-year-old girl to 
win Oxford place 

A 12 -year-old girl Is a step away 
from becoming one of Britain's 
youngest university students. Sufi- 
ah Yusof, from Weston Favell, 
Northampton, needs to pass one 
more test in order to begin a math- 
ematics degree at Oxford Universi- 
ty- 

She is emulating Ruth Lawrence, 
who became Britain's youngest 
graduate when she gained a First 
in mathematics at Oxford in 1985. 

And Sufi ah could soon be joined 
by her sister Aisha, 14, and broth- 
ers Abbi, 15, and Iskander, 10. 
They are also well-advanced in 
mathematics and hope to win 
places at Oxford next year. 

Sufiah has been offered at place 
at the all-female St Hilda's College 
providing she gets a grade A in a 
further mathematics A Level. She 
has now completed three parts of 
the examination and will sit the fi- 
nal paper in June. But she has al- 
ready done so well that achieving 
a grade A should be a formality. 

Sufiah achieved a grade A in 
mathematics last year. Her father 
Farooq, a research engineer, said 
the family was planning to move to 
Oxford to be near Sufiah. “Barring 
a disaster, she should get a grade 
A because she's done so well in 



Thailand orders Khashoggi’s arrest for fraud 


Thailand yesterday issued an arrest warrant for the 
Saudi Arabian tycoon Adrian Khashoggi, marking a 
fresh legal tussle for the jet-setting financier who was 
once one of the world's richest men. Police said they 
had issued warrants for Khashoggi and four other of- 
ficials of the Bangkok Bank of Commerce Pic (BBC) 
on charges of conspiring to defraud the bank. 

An officer said the Bank of Thailand requested the 
warrants for the five on suspicion that they jointly 
conspired for Khashoggi. 61, to draw two billion baht 
($77.5m) in loans from the BBC. without credible col- 
lateral, in 1995. The whereabouts of the globetrotting 
businessman are unknown. But his multi-million dol- 
lar deals, court cases and elite acquaintances have 
spread his fame throughout the world. 

Khashoggi. whose wealth once totalled $4bn. 


SOCIETY 

Crime level nearly twice as 
high as official statistics 

Crime is running at nearly twice the level suggested by ?&&& 
statics, a Srvly dium?: today, Sqmfr44 per c gnt of 
Questioned for the survey - conducted: by MORI for Reader s Digest 
_ admitted that they tad faded to report it to the police- 
They did not do So because not think 

do anything about iti bad no confidence that the crmamals would 
be cauSifcor because they felt the offences were too trivial. 

Theairrey comes just days before dieHome Office h 
the official figures for 1996, which are expected toshovvthe fourth 
consecutive fell w the total number of offences corded ty pobce 



highest level since x ne insurer u«il . 

pmate cars in 1996 was £49ta - up 14 per cent on 1995, said the 
Association of British Insurer s. 

DEFENCE 

Global nuclear stockpile warning 

More than 2,000 tonnes of weapons-grade plutonium and aranitun 
are stockpiled fa military stores around the world, often with Us 
controls at both national and international level, say the authors 
of a book published this week. 1 be majority of this material is 
surplus to military requirements and cannot be used for other 
applications. In addition, new reprocessing plants in France and 
theUKare dramatically increasing the supply of plutonium which 

could be . used in tbe manofacture of nuclear weapons. i , 

The authors, all unclear scientists working at a senior tevw, 
draw particular attention to the situation in Russia and the former 
Soviet Union, where controls oh the materials are less t" 811 
stringent Since just a few kilogrammes of plutonium are needed to 
n « i«» a bomb, the threat of theft by agents of non-nuclear 
countries, or terrorists, most be taken seriously, they argue. 

Plutonium and Highly Enriched Uranium 1996: World Imentona. 
fn p n hilttiat and Policies. Albright, JBerkhout and Walker, Oxford 
Un ive rs it y Press 



amassed one of the largest personal fortunes in the 
world by playing middleman in the transfer of West- 
ern arms and technology to Arab oil states. 

Much of it came from commissions paid in the 
1970s by Western corporations that he guided in 
dealing with an Arab world flush with petro-do liars 
and anxious to modernise. 

In 1986, Khashoggi played a key role in Initiating 
contacts between Israel and US officials on the Amer- 
ican government’s then-secret scheme to sell arms to 
Iran. 

Throughout his career, he has hobnobbed with the 
high and mighty, entertaining the former US secretary 
of state, Henry Kissinger, the former head of Chrysler, 
Lee lacocca, and King Juan Carlos of Spain on his 
private yacht Reuter, Dubai 


SCIENCE 

Physics books will need rewriting 

Cambridge scientists have achieved a major breakthrough which • 
could mean school physics books have to be updated. A century 
after the election was discovered, they have created a quantum 
measure of electrical crirrent - creating another equation, I=eF. 
which physics pupils will have to learn. 

The achievement is expected to lead to the first standard 
definition of the charge on a single electron. It also has far- 
reaching implications for ultra-low power energy sources and self- 
regulating “smart” computer chips. . 

The breakthrough was made by physicists in the same 
Cambridge University laboratory where the electron was 
discovered by J J Thomson, 100 years ago this month. 

Professor Michael Pepper and his team used high frequency 
soundwaves to trap and drag individual electro ns, one by one, 
through a derice called a “split-gate” that concentrates electrons 
into a narrow stream. The electrons are carried along in tbe 
troughs of the wave, emerging at the same frequency. 

The team is now trying for the first time to establish a precise 
standard definition of the charge of a single electron. Tbe method 
is to measure the current using standard instruments and then .. 
divide it by the frequency. Charles Arthur 


FOOD 

Quest for a high-flying croissant 

Tbe UK's tightest, fluffiest, airport croissant can be found in the 
British Airways passenger lounge at Glasgow Airport. So says the 
restaur ant critic Egon Rooay, in bis third annual gastronomic 
guide to airports, published yesterday. Planet Hoflywood. at 
Gatwkk’s South Terminal, meanwhile, is judged to have the best 
atmosphere, as well as the most welcoming and friendly service. 

While Mr Ro nay’s “best chips” award unsurprisingly went to 
Hairy Ramsden’s (also at Glasgow), the drain’s outlet in 
Heathrow’s Ter minal One was applauded for the “most appetising 
traditional breakfast”. 

Tbe “most authentic cappuccino” award was jointly won by 
AMT Expresso at Heathrow’s Ibrminai One and Cate Select at 
Edinburgh. The “tastiest sandwich or baguette” is deemed to be 
offered by Pret a Manger at Heathrow; while the “best wine by the 
glass” is at the Noon Indian restaurant, also at Heathrow. 


ARTS 

Would-be MPs focused on film 

A survey of General Election candidates 7 interest in the arts shows 
that 69.5 per cent choose film and video as them favoured artistic 
form, 69 per cent choose classical music, 66 JS per cent museums 
and heritagfvand 65 per ent literature. Only 55 per cent named 
theatre. Less than 40 j>er cent were interested in pop muse, and 
not even 10 per cent m contemporary dance. , . , 

The survey-of mare than 700 candidates by the National 
(Tampa ign for the Arts, an independent pressure group, had a 
resoonse rate of more than 40 per cent Of these, more than half 


mi 


Arts News, die Journal of the National Campaign for the .4/ts, _ 
£2.50. Tek 0171 828 4448 David Lrater 


NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recced paper made up 4l2% of 
ihe tmt material tor UK newspapers 
jn the first half of 1996 





3. BREAKING NEW SOUND BARRIERS 


FROM NOW UNTIL THE END OF THE CENTURY, RADIO 3 HIGHLIGHTS THE COMPOSERS WHO REFLECT THE VITALITY AND 
RANGE OF 20TH CENTURY MUSIC. 'SOUNDING THE CENTURY* CONTINUES WITH ROBERT ZIEGLER 
CONDUCTING STRAVINSKY. TOMORROW AT 9.45PM. ON RADIO 3. 
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Voodoo 
and other 
pagan 
goings-on 
haunt a 
small 
country 
town that 
appears 
to be 
going to 
the devil... 

Ian Burrefl 

For more than a year, the peo- 
ple of Lewes, the county town 
of East Sussex, have feared 
that they could be living in the 
shadow of the occult. 

Cats had been sacrificed on 
church steps, a hedgehog with 
runic death symbols nailed to its 
body was posted through a 
letterbox. And a young envi- 
ronmental activist fell from a 
300ft cliff after leaving a mes- 
sage saying: “Please God. 
Somebody save me. Protect me 
from black magic.'’ 

Some locals believed that 
the medieval town, which has 
ancient pagan traditions, might 
have became foe home fora Sa- 
tanist sect similar to that led by 
Aleister Crowley, who died in 
Sussex 50 years ago. - 

Bui detectives who have In-' 
vcstigated the series of sinister 


Strange days: Revellers taking part in the Lewes torchlight bonfire procession, which is held every 5 November 


Bad omen:. Rev Anthony 
HincUey at a., desecrated' 
grave in $t Michael's church 


rituals said that they had 
.* stopped after the arrest of a sin- 
gle schoolboy. 

This week, at Lewes Magis- 
trates’ Court, the youth, who has 

- now turned 17. denied pushing 
a dead hedgehog through the 
letterbox of a local woman. 

The court heard that eight 

- nails had teen used to attacha 
runic note to the ' anim al The 
letters were translated as: “ Hail 
Satan. By this rune beware all 
cursed- So be iL " The prosecu- 
tion was forced to drop the case 
when a key witness could not ' 
identify the defendant. 

.'....Next month the youth will be 

. sentenced on four other charges 
of .which he has been convict- , 
ed, including the theft of a 
gravestone, possession of a 
knife, actual bodily harm and 
the disorderly behaviour of 
forcing a younger boy to his 
knees to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer in a graveyard. 

Police who visited the youth’s 
. home found he bad converted 
the coal-shed of his mother's 
council bouse into a black mag- 
ic shrine. The walls were paint- 
ed black, and a star and runic 
circle were marked out on the 
floor. A cross was hung upside 
down in the sign of the devil. 

At an earlier hearing at Lewes 
Youth Court, the bey admitted 
stealing a stone cross gravestone 
which was found in the shrine. 
Candlesticks, chalices and priests’ 


robes were also retrieved. 

The people of Lewes are 
more accustomed than most to 
pagan ceremony and strange go- 
ings on. Every November. 
60,000 people converge on the 
medieval town to watch its an- 
cient bonfire societies bum ef- 
figies on giant pyres. Unlike the 
bonfires, other recent rituals in 
Lewes wfll not be appearing in 


6 He is the 
spookiest 
person I have 
ever .met in 
my life 9 


tourist guides. 

They started just before 
Christmas 1995 when a vicar 
found that figures on the chil- 
dren's crib had been smashed. 
A dead cat on the vestry steps 
had its throat slit and, two days 
later a beheaded cat was 
dumped in the same spot. 

Soon after, at another near- 
by church, seven stone crosses 
were smashed and others 
turned upside down. Around 
one grave a shallow trench bad 
been dug out and set on fire. 

At about this time, Nick Gar- 


gani, a 26-vear-old who was ac- 
tive in the local Green Party, 
struck up a friendship with the 
youth. The pair shared an in- 
terest in Tarot cards. One Sun- 
day last April. Mr Gargani 
visited his girlfriend Luisa Ser- 
rechia in a state of distress. He 
was crying and told her that 
someone was frying to kill him. 

He said he had received a 
voodoo doll through the post 
and a cow’s heart hammered 
‘ through with nails. Three days 
later. Mr Gargani went for a 
walk along the cliffs that over- 
look Lewes and plunged 300 
feet to his death. 

When police visited his flat 
they found pages from the Bible 
plastered across the walls along 
with the scrawled cry for help. 
At an inquest into Mr Gargani ’s 
death, the coroner, Veronica 
Hamilton-Deelcy, recorded an 
open verdict. 

She said: “I certainly can’t ig- 
nore a cry for help and the ev- 
idence suggests that he got 
caught up in this stuff. I can't 
explain bis death.'' Although po- 
lice say there is no evidence to 
link the teenager directly to Mr 
Gargani’s death, friends of the 
dead man say he had fallen un- 
der his influence. Johnny Den- 
nis, who knew Mr Gargani well, 
said: “It sounds like Nick was 
sufficiently disturbed [to kill 
himself]. But only because of 
this very close contact with this 


particular character." 

The youth was arrested in 
July, placed on a 7pra curfew 
and banned from visiting places 
of worship. An earlier court 
hearing heard that he forced a 
13-year-old boy to drop to his 
knees and recite the Lord's 
Prayer after stopping him while 
he was skateboarding near St 
Michael's churchyard. 

As the younger boy faltered 


in his recital, the older south lis- 
tened and cracked his knuckles. 
He said: T presume you are not 
religious. That's a good thing. 
You don’t want to get into am 
of that." 

Court officials erected a bar- 
rier in from of the youth so that 
young witnesses could give ev- 
idence without having to 
confront him. 

Police officers have felt 


Photographs: Andrew Hasson 

chilled by his presence. One de- 
tective said: “He is probably the 
wierdesL spookiest person I 
have ever met in my life. He is 
very* mature in a way that belies 
his age. I would seriously com- 
pare him to Damien in the 
Owe/t films. 

"He scares people who are 
far. far older than he is. Mature, 
sensible, intelligent people are 
petrified of him." 


love in from the cold 


Kbit Sengupta 


That hoaiy old myth that Scan- 
dinavians arc red hot lovers baa 
been firmly laid to rest. In fatt, 
they now need help with their 
flagging libido from foeal-. 
IcgcdJy dour Scots. 

This, at ieast^ is the ease 
with penguins. Keepers from 
the Bergen Aquarium in Nor- 
way are visiting colleagues in - 
Edinburgh to find our how they 
can re-awaken the romance 
instincts of ; their birds, and 
reverse the serious lack of 
reproduction. 

Edinburgh zpo will give their 
Norwegian guests a compre- 
hensive assessment of what had 
gone wrong with foe Gen Lu pen- 
guins' faonnones, examining in 
detail every aspect of their lives 
from diet to nesting materials. 
The iOfbor.so Gentus in the 
. Scottish zoo have no such prob- 
lems. leading healthy, "well ad- 
* justed sex. fives in nuclear 
. families; atto bringing up well 
behaved chicks/ 

David Field, a penguin 
keeper at Edinburgh -zoo, ex- 
plained that foe. birds are re- 
markabfy social and romantic 
creatures, with attitudes which 
would he considered ideal for 
the liberated 9fc: 

Pairs are loyal to each other, 
male penguins Uo not tty. to 
prove them machismo by pay- 
ing around/ and the "divorce” 

, ’ rate is extremely low. Partners 
i ' end to be changed only after 
'feme dre&and then after a period 
, of mcairnmgu-' 

Mafat&aW Mr Field, are the. 

/ epitome of foe modem man. 
“They play a frill part in nest 


Love interest: Penguins at Edinbuigi zoo lead healthy sex 
fives, unlike those hi: Norway' Photograph: Colin McPherson, 


building, incubation and rear- 
ing the chicks. The pairs are also 
remarkably loyal to each other, 
and tend to stick to the same 
partner.*’ . . , : J 

Nor are the pairings based 
purely on lust. The bondings 
start before the mating season 
begins and seem' to grow 
Stronger over time. 

Just as in human relation- 
ships, presents mean a jot to a 
courting penguin. Mr Field ex- 
plained: "As they prepare their 
nests, foe)’ start to form a very 
strong pair bond, through the 
presentation to each other of 
gifts, like stones, very special 
stones, which are round and flat, 
and brightiv coloured, as well as 


small pieces of vegetation.” 
And it is not just foe male Gen- 
tus who come bearing gifts. 
The females are just as likely to 
present their own share of shiny 
stones and tasteful scrub. They 
do not seem to think they are 
being too forward, said Mr 
Field. 

In Oslo, zoologist and author 
Olivia Sorensen said: “Obvi- 
ously we are grateful for the 
help of foe British experts. The 
Gentus are very nice creatures, 
and we want them to continue 
lo reproduce in Bergen. As for 
foe so-called sexual drive of 
Scandinavian humans, I always 
thought that was a strange An- 
glo-Saxon obsession.” 


Poisoned 
apples add 
to Maff’s 
troubles 

CoGn Brawn 

Chief Political Correspondent 


After BSE and E.coh in beef, 
now it is pesticides in good old 
British apples. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food announced 
foe findings of a report show- 
ing that UK-produced apples 
have been found with high 
traces of pesticides. 

Officials at Maff, dubbed the 
"Ministry of Incompetence", 
insisted that apples were safe to 
eat and foe highest residues of 
pesticides found were still with- 
in mleruationally-accepted safe- 
ty limits. One Maff source said: 
“It’s not mad apple disease." 
But foe officials added foe rid- 
er that it was wise to wash fruit 
before eating. 

Research showed that along 
with apples, the consumer's 
diet may include carbaryL chfor- 
pyrifos, paclnbutrazol. tria- 
zophos; bananas may cany 
chlorpyrifos; and oranges may 
carry malathion, methidathion, 
and para fo ion methyl. 

Professor Sir Colin Berry, 
chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee on pesticides, said the 
chance of finding a high residue 
apple would be less than one in 
a thousand items of fruit. 

The pesticides would have no 
effect on most people, said the 
officials. Toddlers and babies 
might get a reaction but only if 
they ale two of the “worst case" 
quarter-pound apples in one 
day, and they might suffer a 
bout of "griping stomach”. They 
would be more likely lo be sick 
from apples than the pesticide. 
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Five great sections for 
the very best in 
Sunday journalism 


THE NEW LOOK 
OF LOVE 

Reform school at 1 2. 
stripping at 14, druggy 
queen of the grunge scene 
in her twenties, and a 
celebrity widow by ?0. 
Now Courtney Love is 
reinventing herself again 
-as a movie star. 
Marianne Macdonald 
witnesses a remarkable 
transformation 


PLUS: 

WIN AN ORIGINAL 
DRAWING BY 
RALPH STEADMAN 

In association with the 
Royal Academy - and to 
mark an exhibition 
opening next week - win 
Ralph Steadman's 
tribute to George Grosz, 
worth £5,( 


IT IS. ARB YOU? 


'a 4r 


YOU’RE LOOKING AT the difference between jack Daniel’s 
Tennessee Whiskey and a Kentucky bourbon. 

At our distillery in the Tennessee hills, we bum ricks of hard 
maple until they become charcoal. Then we trickle our 
whiskey, drop by drop, through that charcoal to mellow 
its flavor. Some folks call Jack Daniel’s a "bourbon,” 
but the U. S. Government says our charcoal mellowing 
makes us a "Tennessee Whiskey.” If you’re looking for 
a difference, we believe one sip will tell you all you 
need to know. 

IACK DANIELS TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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'; jm - 0n chc vontrary. oury is an advanced four-channel ABS that monitors each wheel 
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news 



on 


forced 
birth is 
refused 


Kate Watson -Smyth 

A pregnant woman who was de- 
tained under the MentaJ HeaJth 
Act and forced to have a 
caesarean section was yesterday 
refused leave to seek 'a judicial 
review challenging the legality 
of the decision. 

Mr Justice Popplewell said 
that Ms S, a 29-year-old vet- 
erinary nurse, had failed lo 
launch the proceedings within 
the required three-month time 
limit and for that reason he was 
refusing her application. 

Ms S, who cannot be named 
for legal reasons, wanted to 
bring the case in order to deride 
whether the 19$3 Mental 


6 The hospital 
applied for a 
detention order 
without giving 
her the chance 
to go to court 9 


Health Act can be used to de- 
tain a pregnant woman against 
her will and force her to un- 
dergo invasive surgery for phys- 
ical! rather than mental, 
disorder. 

An appeal is likely and the 
Court of Appeal wiD have to de- 
cide whelher the issues raised 
by Ms S outweigh the fact that 
her application for a judicial re- 
view came too late. 

She launched the challenge 
against Louize Collins, the Lon- 
don Borough of Merton's soda! 
worker who formally applied for 
her to be detained in hospital 
nntfcr the Act. and the NHS 
Trusts running the hospitals 
where she was held and treat- 
ed - St George’s, Tooting and 
Springfield Hospital. 

The courts were also being 
a.sfced to decide whether, once 
a person was detained, hospi- 
tal managers acted lawfully in 
denying her access to a court, 
“or even informing her that it 
is intended to apply for a dec- 
laration in the Family Division 
that the treatment to which 
she does not consent may be 
forced upon her”. 

Speaking after the hearing 
Ms S, who is now the mother of 


a iO-monlh girl, said that she 
was disappointed but would 
appeal against the decision. 

The court beard that Ms S 
had a long-standing aversion to 
medical intervention, including 
injections and anaesthesia. 

She had planned to go to 
Wales, where she had close 
friends, in order to give birth 
there, but when she was diag- 
nosed with pre-eclampsia she 
was advised to have bed rest, 
said Richard Gordon QC. 

“She explained to the doctor 
that she was feeling fit and 
well and wanted a home deliv- 
ery. She also said that as a vet- 
erinary nurse she was aware of 
the risk of pre-eclampsia." 

But the doctors were fearful 
for the safety of Ms S and her 
baby and on 26 April, when she 
was 36 weeks pregnant, they 
obtained a court order for her 
to be detained and the cae- 
sarean section was carried oul 

She said she was “angry and 
upset at being forced to undergo 
invasive surgery”. 

Mr Gordon told the court 
that after the operation Ms S 
found it difficult to bond with 
the baby and has suffered from 
flashbacks and post traumatic 
stress disorder. 

“The hospital applied for 
treatment without telling Ms S, 
or giving her the opportunity to 
go to court and put her side of 
the story. It cannot be right that 
a person should remain in ig- 
norance of the application un- 
til it is too late to do anything 
about ft," he said. 

“This case enshrines a num- 
ber of points involving funda- 
mental human rights." 

After the hearing, Barbara 
Hewson. representing Ms S, 
said: “This is a very important 
case for women generally and 
she has been turned away on a 
technicality." 

She said that immediately 
after the birth. Ms S had re- 
jected her baby and had con- 
sidered having her fostered. 

One of the reasons forthe de- 
lay in bringing the application 
was tbe battle which she fought 
with the social services for cus- 
tody of her daughter, after ini- 
tially rejecting the baby. 

Once she had made contact 
with a solicitor, there had been 
long delays in obtaining medical 
records and the application was 
not launched until 6 December, 
seven months after she had 
been released from hospital. 
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Showmanship: Dennis Neale demonstrating two of his puppets outside the building in Malvern he hopes to turn into the world s smallest theatre Photograph. Peter Lea 

Loo becomes theatre of convenience 


Richard Smith 

The smallest theatre in the 
world is to open in an old 
Victorian lavatory. The for- 
mer men’s public convenience 
is just 16ft long and between 
6 and 10ft feet wide. 

The wedge-shaped building 
in Malvern, Hereford and 
Worcester, has a stone facade 
and many of Lhe original 
white splashback tiles inside. 
But part-rime social worker 
Dennis Neale. 49, believes it 
will be the perfect venue for 
one-man shows, poetry read- 
ings and puppet shows. 

He plans to create a stage 
at one end measuring 6ft by 
4ft, with seating on two levels 
for an audience of IS people. 

Mr Neale, an amateur pup- 
peteer of Welland, near 
Malvern, has already chris- 
tened the building the 
Theatre of Small Conve- 
nience. “Obviously the tak- 
ings would be rather small so 
its not going to be a huge 
money-making venture," he 
said. “But its a magical build- 
ing and will provide a won- 
derfully intimate atmosphere. 

“The seating has got to be I 
very clever. 1 have this idea to I 
do tiered seating in' a honey- 
comb shape to maximise the 
number of people we can fit 
inside. The seats could be 
shaped like old-fashioned uri- 
nals which would be an un- 
usual and eccentric touch 

“There mil be no room for 
a bar and the ticket attendant 
will probably have to stand 
outside. Unfortunately there 
wflj be no changing rooms 
which might challenge some 
artists. They will probably 
have to change in the car or 
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at a nearby hotel - we could 
always provide them with an 
umbrella if it was raining. 

“But I think it would he a 
challenge for actors to per- 
form in such a small theatre. 
They’ certainly wouldn’t need 
a microphone." 

The new theatre in Edith 
Walk, Malvern. Worcester. 


will be half the size of the 
building which currently lays 
claim to the title of the 
world’s smallest theatre. The 
1997 (Jiiiiwcss Hifk of 
Records es that honour in 
the Piccolo theatre in Ham- 
burg. Germany, which was 
founded in 1970 and boasts 
an audience capacity of 30. 


Mr Neaie is hoping to rent 
the council-owned building 
for around L35 a week. It will 
be a contrast to the Malvern 
Festival Theatre w hich is un- 
dergoing a £n.Km facelift. 

The >pa ran stages its 
own festival every summer in 
honour of composer Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar who lived nearby 


in Lower Broadheath. But lo- 
cal wags arc already suggest- 
ing the theatre should stage 
its own season of Shake- 
speare plays including Lav’s 
Labours Lost. King John. Toi- 
let and Cress ida and The Two 

Gents Of Verona. 

Mr Neale met Malvern 
town -centre manager Ms 


Jane Allen yesterday to dis- 
cuss the project and is hoping 
the new theatre could open 
within three months. 

*T think its an absolutely 
fantastic idea."Ms Allen said. 
"JJ‘ theatregoers want some- 
thing more intimate than the 
West End then Malvern will 
he the place." 
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PERSONAL 
HANDS-FREE KIT 
(WORTH £49.99) WITH 
THE NEW NOKIA 1611 
DIGITAL PHONE 




If yon use your mobile phone 
whilst driving you could be 
breaking tbe law r but with this 
special offer you can talk and 
drive in complete safety 




»Im. 


THE ALL-IN-ONE DIGITAL 
PACKAGE - JUST £19959 „ 

12 months line rental. 180 minutes inclusive calls. 
Connection to VSBArSBSS •. Choice of phones 
(including NEC, Nokia, Motorola and Alcatel). 

SEE WHAT YOU CAN SAVE! 


VODAFONE PEOPLES PHONE 
PERSON.ALWORLD la DIGITAL PACKAGE 
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£210.00 


£35.00 


£254.99 


INCLUDED 

INCLUDED 


INCLUDED 


£199.99 
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Currys 



CAMCORDERS 

SAVE £ £ 100 

SAVE 

1001 


SONY 8mm Camcorder with 
15* Fold-out Screen and Speaker 
■ 12x zoom. ■ Remote control 

“JJEi 1 - CURRYS PRICE 

Was £699-95- 
HALF PRICE 

ACCESSORY KTT 

AVAILABLE 

Ask far details. 


LAUNDRY 

SAVE el 50 


ON TOP BRAND PRODUCTS 


Find a lower price for the same 
product and offer, complete, new, 
boxed and in stock in a local shop 
within 7 days of purchase and 
we'll match it. 

WE’LL NEVER 
BE BEATEN 
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HOTPOINT 

10CW Spin 'Aquarius' 

Autowasher 

■ Aquarius wash system- 
■Super rinse. 

■Slow spin speed. 

■ •No herf economy wash. 

■ crease care fadflty- 
■Quick wash fadflty 
Model WM2S. 

Was JdMdtf. was £38M9: 

Was £37939. 

BUY NOW RAY 10 MONTHS 

LATER 


CURRYS PRICE 

£34999 


ZANUSSI wmm 

TOGO Spin Amaivasber fa I til 1 

Variable wash time. HAM 

Model R1085. ■■■■■ 

Price Exdudlng Trade-In f 4993 9. 
BUY NOW PAY 10 MONTHS LATTB 


AEG lOOO Spin WghTOTfc' Awtowarfw 

■ Self adjuring water level. -nwoeaM 

■ Qutet operation. VVX1 "vSt 

Modal 6200 . Rum JITQ, 

price Excluding TVedt-in HbHWI 

£57939. 

BUY MOW BUY 12 MONTHS UW 


UP TO 18 MONTHS 
INTEREST FREE OPTION 4 

ON A RANGE OF TOP BRAND PRODUCTS 



MATSU I BE 

Mkn> Hi-Fi 

■ Programmable CD. 

■ Digital oaier with 
presets. 

Model MCH650. 

Was £119.99. 


Ultra Compact CD 


3 { 89^9 


HOTPOINT BBI “53"" 

1200 Spbl 'Aquarius' IIJ.1 

MenmoTmiiSzes: RS JfJ/wte 

etajiassr ate 09S99. but wv pkt is mows labs 


BOSCH MOMHIHai 

1000 Spin ’Shower RhTlI «IM 

System" Autavrasher £ <KHqfl 

■ 11 programmes. RfififBB t»dW»/ira 

■ Variable spin. 

Model WFB2004. Price Bedutfing Trade-in £489 A. 
buy now nor 12 months laier 




WHITE KNIGHT 

71b Amble Dryer — 

■ 2 heat settings. H 

■ Final rod tumble. KTJ1 

Model 311. EflU 

W» £13933- 

In-store Price £109.99. 


f99» 


REFRIGERATION 

SAVE v £140 


SALE PRICE HELD 


TELEVISIONS 

SAVE £ 100 





MATSU I 

20* Remote Control TV 

■ 49cm visible screen 
site. 

■ On screen displays. 
Model 2096R. 


uiiwts iwh 

£17939 


AIWA CD HMI with TUrntaUtt [ 

to 3 CDs. 

■ 100 watts (RMS per 
channel. 

Model Z1 600. 

B 

GURIKY5 nut* 

£39939 


V.Vs,: * ■»*■+ RcV'c'.V Df'.T V:Ef 1996 


* aVv- * u<./ n J 

■' • :.y y v -M 


SALE PRICE HELD 


THOMSON 2f fastest TV with 
Remote Control — NMVOUOBIPHg 

Sion visible screen size BfflaH AJA 
Model 55MK18. Was C59.99 ■filll f / >tnfl 
tn-store Price £22939 Kl’l lfc 
BWMniMrEHHnfiuuB 


GRUNDIG 28" MtCAM Stereo TV 
with Fastext M tisjij euems price 

66cm visible sown sb*. ittttkg baa 
M odel ST7072S. r kUU .. 

hut warn mr s months lot* 

■Model 370T0R 

31cm visible screen see Ask for details. 


SALE PRICE HELD 


JV 1 C 29" 3D Itak Ddby PnKogic TV with Fasten 
6 Bern visible screen size, wwwaws Pma! 
Model 29SX1. Was £649.99. maa 

BBT HWMTi MONTHS lATBt IB . /UU M 
urea: reiranawn 1KT BBT ■TM'.g t f 


AIWA Dolby Wo-Logk CD MM 
MuMplay-pbys ■■«■ vouches mx 

up to 3 CDs. BIW 1WA 

Model NSX-AVH& Kblll iflAimi 

We OB9J. Mora Pike H&R ULu!i k#*53 

IB MONTHS HIBttST FREE OmOH* 


NEW LOW PRICES 

ON THE LATEST 

PACKARD BELL RANGE 


SONY 25" NICAM Stereo TV with Fastext CURRYS PRICE 

■ 59cm visible screen size. ■ IQ picture facility. M ■■ NN 

■ FST Super Triniton tube. ■ On-button tuning auto-storing and MU g R 

auto- labelling ■ Advanced Fastext with 10 page memory. mg^[ M Nil f\A 

■ Full spectrum sound. ■ New-looK monitor styling. NH UU 

Model KV25F1. Was £599.99. «h ■ NF NP« W W 



VIDEOS 

SAVE e 60 



1NGERSOLL E 

Autotune Video Recorder 

■ AutomaUcally tunes 
into your TV channels 

■ auto tract mg facility 
Model VX950. Was £139.99 


□Krrspma 

£12939 


£ 199.99 


SONY tong Play Tn-Loyc Video wit h Vldt oPlic 

■ TiKogiC lO' improved MHTsma 

cicture quality Vfl 

■ Auto-tune. Kill f/tWqn 

Model 5LVE2T5. Ji 

Was £299.99. G MONTHS INTEREST REE OPTlOir 



SAVE 

\ : W*+ 

r . 



CANDY 

9.8 cu.ft. Fridge 
Freezer 

■ 5.7 cu.ft fridge. 

■ THtable shelves. 

■ 4.1 cu.ft freezer. 

■ Auto defrost 

■ Reversible doors. 

■ CFC free. 

■ 4 star freezer rating. 
Model CCM28/12G. 
In-store Price £399.99. 


VOUCHER PRICE 

f 289.99 


NOVA SCOTIA 

S.1 oiiL Fridge % 

Reversible door. ■ 

Modal NS5106. W 

tivstme Price £11939. K 


<v — 

■■■ W0UCW* P«CE 

EJflO 9» 


SALE PRICE HELD 


psPmPiSHK 


FRIGIDAIRE ■ 

ModLFiWg) X 

■ Push button defrost Kf 

■ CFCfTwL ■ 

Model HI52GH. Was £19939. 


■HMCUKTYS PIOCE I LECt3niA.ftMgc Ptzanr MBW CUMTYS FWCE 

|Sl f 139 „ |Sl f 2 Moq 

BUS! X 1 Model N216. Was £36939. HuiaN XMMiJJJ 

1 BUY MOW PAY 6 MONTHS um 


SALE PRICE HELD 


SALE PRICE HELD 


SALE PRICE HELD 


MAT5UI m™' 

with VldeoPhn 
VidcoPius loi ex/ 

programming. 

Model ’/PWJS «* £159.99 


Lang Pt ay VMn 
MfnacunnYs mcE 

H {15999 


SALE PRICE HELD 


AIWA Long Ptej VTde o with Vld ooPlus 
■ On tcreer. dtalay. NB99I WHO® MCE 
e Auto head cleaning. QSQQ J pis 
Wodri HVCXJSCi m xvt Pnce ■Till [ IHHoQ 
*17? n tlr. fl9939 iPl'B z 1 UdJf 


SALE PRICE HELD 


MATSUi BTWIHIMI *a tMd HOW Slaw Who 
«nh Yideoffus and Auto Semi WfUfM Mhts PWC£ 
Model VP960I Y/.V. WmM MB 

Y/« £2J9 .99. Wh\\miMM\\nn 

Ginns Wi bm Wg WHOM* IhiJ 



LHead HKAM Stem 


f25939 




MITSUBISHI 

2T Dolby Pro-Logic TV/Video 
Package 

21" Dolby Pro-Logic TV with Fastext 

51cm visible kimti size 

PLUS 4-Head PACKAGE PRICE 

NICAM Stereo Video ■■■ 
with Video Plus g g 11 

Model 2IAV1EKS0 f g 1HAA 

Total Separate T g J 

Pn>:e £799.93. “ * ■» 1 ** 


rHLAMUC m 

729 


SALE PRICE HELD 


TQ5 HI BA 4-Hom HWCAM S ta reo Vid eo 
with Edit Facility fW Q*«YS MKI 

Model VB25. Wlr. £3W99. 1 4 A 

£359.59. 6 MONTHS Killr ^U'foO 
INTEREST FREE OPTION" USmM JJ 


SONY 4-HMd lup»1Htavc WCRM Stareo 
video wnh vrimPfas wnn|| vouoaji m 

SuFf TmogK (crbrqhier UUda ^OA 

■najec sore ■ill rjlW nn 

ana srongei ■.oi'jw. “WeJ3 

Mcdei 5L7L7I0. Was £449.99. Irr-noie Price £39939 

9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


SHARP 21- TWideo Package 

21' Fastant TV with Remote Control 
Sion visible ween uze ■ntoionna 

PLUS Long Ptay Video BMW ■■■ 

with VkfecPIus KliTil r bWI 

Model Si ATI S/14 nimtJ twttfaJ 

Tc-al Separate Selling 
ftite £499 M In-store Price £449 
G MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


PANASONIC 2 V TV/VkSm Package 
21' Fastext TV with Remote Control 
Sion m.bie ween ste. — cuaBYS mncE 
PLUS Long Play Video ■ xkj% 

with VkieoPlus |r<f|] */LVKl 

ur/!sl 'I'.rtirivunTl'. Il'l'fl faUJ 


PACKARD BELL 

P120MHZ IMuMmecSa PC > 

■ 16Mb PAM KW 

■ tCb hard drive. nlflll , 

■ 8-speed OWTOM drive. |UjiJ j 
Model 9012. Was £1199. 

11 000 OF SOFTWARE Ask for deufb. 
9 MONTHS INTEREST FKS- OPTTOft* 



LEC _ Di 0 ^ 

3.7 cu-ft upright Freezer ■>■"■ 4fQ 

■ Fart freeze facility. ■tylll £ 1 0*104 

■ 4 star freezer rating. Uifclk l¥»i« 
Model U550WS. Was gja&T. WSs £17939. 


FRIGIDAIRE mmam 

73 oUt. Chest Freezer ■Mmrwwn 
■ 4 star freezer rating. F L JH ■ 

mldlSx 

We £»939. We £23939.““* 

In-store Pnce £22939. 


CANDYtaioULFrast Free Fridge ftwezer 

cwHnrspwes I *5iS^i*2? 9e ' 

mm A I ■TittaWe*ehw. 

,1U| M I Model CCNF29nX 


DISHWASHERS 

SAVE « 



PACKARD BELL nndn'piBiiiiitaeiti 

pcmazsjkwodtw wirw wucmimx 

16Mb BAUTUGC hard dme BBMI 4%AA 

Mode) nenmirT mat R If Til rTVjH 

ltx.um Y7a£>M?mg£n»lki!i!J x W»» 

:»sw *nu f!499 OBBt OBDO HH SOFTOHE 4* ha Ssifc, 



CANDYfuA Sba'Eo^ttetTDIshwBsher 

■ 4 programmes. voucher me 

■ Deflate wash cycle. BIM nAA 

Model osioo. nilllr#i<Uiu 

Irvsure Price £349.99. iilUlAetf" 

buy now rwr s months 
LATER 


HOOVER bm 

Pun Size Dishwasher PVTI 

•4 programmes, HI 1*1*1 .TQD-- 

■ MuftMbectiorwl spray. HAM iiuJtSSi 
Model 07610. 

Price Excluding TVadcHn £39939. 

BW MOW IW 6 MONTHS UOBt 


fi;Ca?.r.:E"D£D 3Y CCOD ROUSEKtSFifiG 

7T 


COOKERS 

(SAVE ^ £ 3 00 ] 




& 

\»Z 

‘i- 


' : i- 

,100 


STOVES naan 

50cm Slot-In Gas Cooket finished 
hi Brass and Racing Green 

■ Separate oven and grill. 

■Fully sealed hotplate- 

■ Aba avafteWe i n Blue and Red. 

, w* Man ignlft-. rt.KBYs pR, 

NEWHOME 502G5. M m MM 
Was £54939. M gM ■ ■ ' 




H Smgie oMm uritti grift. Atm 

■*. 1 ^“” ia £ i 8 ft 99 

Model CPG1421. ■ **■ * ■ 

Impure Pri c e £19939- — — 

HOTPOINT 50cm Stae-ta Oetnk Cooker 
Fan main oven. ^ M^neMiMi 

Model EW31 . W» £479.99. 

^S^Pderefls. SWi] f359^ 

6 MONTHS LATER — 

BELLING 

eocm Slot*. BwSric cooker |gH( w gPJ lc 

■ Fan main bviBi. rWI CDll 

■ Ceramic hob. QUilli tU0339 

Model 6SWH. was £94939. Hl iJ 

In-store Price £W»39- 

BUY MOW WBf 12 MONTHS LOTBR 

HOTPOINT eoc m SloUn ae ctrk 

■■■■TRWMnKZ 

■ Double oven. .77 Qm 

■One halogen zone EUUf/nM 
Model EW71R ■»■■■ 




fhP 

ii 


Bf689M 

IMS LA3B4 

on Stot-in Bectrfc 
M— WTMDHI PNt* 

mi £77939 



MICROWAVES 

SAVE ¥0 £60 


'cookbook] 




h • V w 

t o-t+fl 


The Index- 



HOTPOINT 



ELECTROLUX 88 

Cyfknder Oeotwr 
■ 1300 matt variable 
motor. V37 

H 4 Btre double 
life dustbag. 

Modal TANG0 1661. WU £12939. 
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Nicholas Schoon 

; Environment Correspondent 
Bergen 


Nations move to ban ‘suction’ catches and dumping of freshly caught, dead fish 


Emma Bonino: There will 
be tough measures’ - 


North Sea nations cracked down 
on industrial suction fishing 
yesterday, and moved a step 
closer towards banning the 
dumping of huge quantities of 
freshly caught, dead fish back 
into the heavily over-fished sea. 

At the two-day meeting ip. 
Norway's second city, theeight 
nations - seven from the Eu- 
ropean Union, plus Norway - 
called for fishing to be banned 
or restricted where it was doing 
local harm to the marine ecosys- 


tem. The move is intended to 
restrict industrial fishing which 
sucks up small fish and beam 
trawlers which drag heavy 
chains along the sea bed. 

Denmadrs Environment min- 
ister, Svend Alike n, said that his 

ebuntzy,' the Ell's biggest in- 
dustrial fisher, would respect 
such bans. Roughly half the ton- 
nage of fish caught in the North 
Sea consists of these small fish 
rear the hase offbod chains, used 
to riiafce ofl and livestock feed. 
These catches are noi controlled 


by quota but the North Sea 
states said they should be. 

Fisheries and environment 
ministers countries also agreed 
on an urgent search for ways of 
minimising discards - the 
throning back of netted but un- 
wanted fish - “indwihig the pos- 
sibility of a ban". 

Each war, hundreds of thou- 
sands ctf tonnes of fish are 
dumped overboard from 
trawlers, a wasteful side effect 
of the EU’s fish quotas. Ger- 
many said that for each kilo- 


gram of plaice brought to shore. 
15kg of other fish and marine 
species were thrown back dead 

John Gummer, Britain's Sec* 
retaiy of State for the Envi- 
ronment. who has worked 
closely with environmental or- 
ganisations. said that the dec- 
laration ministers had signed 
meant big changes in fishing. 

“I warn my children to he able 
to eat North Sea cod and 1 want 
there to be enough kept in he 
sea for fishermen's children to 
be able to make a thins from 


fishing too."' he said. “The eco- 
logical health of our seas is now 
the fundamental driver." 

Bui Greenpeace, the World 
Wide Fund for Nature and the 
Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds said “The overfishing 
continues and the ministerial 
declaration remains funda- 
mentally flawed." Germany 
also said too little had been 
agreed. 

Robert Allan, chief executive 
of the Scottish Fisherman's 
Federation, said the final dec- 


laration was a sensible, prag- 
matic solution. He was satisfied 
that it was a much weaker doc- 
ument than the first draft which 
opened the Bergen negotia- 
tions over a year ago. 

But the EU's fisheries com* 

missioner. Emma Bonino, 
warned: "There will be tough 
measures for the fishing com- 
munities and it will not be easy 
for their lives." The declaration 
said cuts in fishing fleets or oth- 
er restraints on fishing beyond 
those agreed were necessary. 


implementing the minister- 
ial declare lion now depends 
entirely on the decisions of 
Norway and all 15 European 
Union member slates which 
together rule North Sea fishing. 
There was much argument dur- 
ing the talks about how far the 
seven North Sea stales could go 
in committing all 15 uj action. 

Mr Gummer promised that 
when Britain was president of 
the European Union in 1998 it 
would review how fast the 
Bergen declaration was being im- 
plemented. And Germany said 
it would do the same when it held 
the presidency the year after. 


Smugglers roll 
out barrel against 
the excise men 


A SMUGGLER'S SONG 

/ Five and twenty ponies 
® Trotting through the dark - 
Brandy for the Parson, ' 

‘Baccy tor the Clerk; 

Laces foraJady, letters fora spy, 
And watch the wall, my darling, a 
while the Gentlemen go by! / 
Rudyard Kipling 



True Gents; A 
regular at the 
Golden Galleon 
presents his 
■ . membership 
card (left) as 
the latest batch 
of beer is 
carried from the 
brewery to be 
so)d, duty-free. 
In the public' bar 
Photographs: 

- David Rose 



Kate Watson-Smyth 


When the mist rolls in off the sea you 
can almost hear the thuddinghooves 
of the smugglers* horses as they race 
up the valley carrying their precious 
hauls of contraband aw ay from the 
prying eyes of the excise nuBti*. 

, Often „the “Gentlemen" would 
take refuge in ffce old alehouse in this 
comer of East Sussex, known as 
Smugglers’ Valley. Now, 200 years on. 


the countryside has hardly changed 
around the tiny hamlet of Exceau 
near Newbaveii. The alehouse is still 
there - and the fight against the 
militia, men is still passionately 
fought 

. Agroup of regulars at The Gold- 
en Galleon have formed a society 
with a common purpose^ The beer 
is no longer smuggled bn to the 
premises; merely carried up to the' 
pub from the tiny brewery outside. 


but it is dispensed from behind the 
bar - and what's more, it's duty free. 

The Gentlemen Entrepreneurs 
Nil Taxation Society (Gents) was 
formed in protest at what members 
see as the excessive duty levied on 
beer bv Her Majesty’s Government. 
In France, drinkers pay the equiva- 
lent of around 4p a pint, but in this 
corner of the European Union the 
riaxman takes 25p. 

The. Gents are prepared to fight 


to the bitter end. Well, almost - a 
building society account is holding 
the duty for which they might be 
liable, just in case. But Alan Edgar, 
secretary of the dub, is confident it 
will not come to that 

“We buy the raw ingredients, not 
the alcohol, and then it is dispensed 
in the bar using a system of chits. So, 
as we’re not selling beer, we don't 
have to pay duty." 

As far as the letter of the law is 


concerned he would appear to have 
a point, although Customs and Ex- 
cise, who have been informed, are 
keeping a beady eye on the situation. 
It would seem that as the rules stand 
they can do nothing. But if too 


many people jump on the band- 
wagon it could be in their interest to 


test the case in court. 

And while Mr Edgar remains 
sanguine, all around him in the 
packed lunchtime bar. Gents (both 


male and female) are waving their 
membership cards at the barman and 
drinking deep. 

It costs £25 to join, and that en- 
titles members to 25 pints. The 
money represents the cost of the raw 
ingredients, which they then own. 
This means they do not have to buy 
the beer for a second time once it has 
been brewed Each time someone or- 
ders a pint, his card is clipped until 
he has finished his share. After a 


corkage charge and "rent" to the 
brewery, beer works out at 62p a pint. 

Reg Vousden. whose family has 
lived in the Cuckmere Valley for gen- 
erations and who is probabb 
descended from ihe original "Gen- 
tlemen" who set inspired Kipling, 
said: “It's so stupid that the French 
pay so little duty and we pay » i much. 
We were told when we went into Eu- 


rope that things would be equalised 
- otherwise what is 


the point?* 


i 


We Index-Tracking PEP 


WHAT MAKES LEGAL A GENERAL’S 
UK INDEX-TRACKING . PEP 
THE BEST VALUE FEP 
i OF ITS KIND ON THE MARKET? 

A glance at the taWe will show 
that -since Its launch just over one year 
ago - the Index-Tracking PEP from 
Legal & General has proved that it 
offer* PEP investors unbearable value 
lor money. . • • 

It fuliows the FTSE All-Share Index. 
Thi* Index reflects the performance of 
the entire stock market, so it remove*, 
the risk of being ovcr-cxposcd to shares 
which under perform and lessen your 
return. In faci.-L6.0O0 invested in the 
Lcjul & General Index-Tracking PEP 
ai launch would now be worth 
£”o96* compared to just £7,111 in the 
average I’K Income Sr Growth Trust. 
And there's still time to invest this 
financial year 


X o 

u iibtlratcu / fee 


xo 

initial charges 


jisr 

0.5% annual charge 


• unbeatable costs. 


At 'just o.w. pa . you won't find a 
cheaper Index-Tracking P£F anywhere 
ebe, And there are slitt no initial 
charges or withdrawal fees to pay. 

To find out mure aboul the bK's 
bc*a value Index-Tracking PEP. call now, 
nr return the coupon opposite. 

Alternatively, you can contact its at 
http y/www. fcgjl-and-gcnenl c«uk 


1 


I X i FSTMCXT PER FORM A.XCF. 
Sixer LAt XCH* 

X OV 95 TO FEB 9" 


1 





legal & General 0.50% 2827%. 
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The Index-Tracking PEP 
that performs the best 


(also costs the least ) 


+ * 
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Find out more now - Phone free 0500116622 
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FREE software packs 


Worth £14.99 


lor every reader of 
The Independent 



Help your child enjoy learning 


Part of the award winning 10 out of 10 Series for 
children, including Essential Maths and Essential 
Science, . . . Essential I.T. is designed specifically to help your 
children get to grips with the complex world of computers. 

For more information why not visit our Web s/te? 

http://www. 10outof10.com 


As a reader of The Independent you are 
entitled to a fully working, boxed copy of 
Essential I.T. worth £14.99, FREE OF CHARGE. 
In fact all you have to do to guarantee your 
copy is cover the cost of postage and packing. 


Each software pack contains six tnpoUy designed games, 
featuring 36 specific challenges for bH budding LT. e nthus i as ts. As 
children play the games their progress Is automaficafly recorded, 
requiring no input from parents or teachers, which means you can 
watch your chBdren lean, Join In the ha or leave them and check 
on their progress when you return. 



FREE SOFTWARE! 


As an Independent reader you 


can claim This software pack 

FREE OF CHARGE 


Your child will learn about: 

Software numbers 

Computer systems 


Commands SpnMeels Jar 9° n 

...and much much more 


Hardware 


To ssews your REE copy oi Essential IT, simply ffll in ihe form below ad pcst/Fax it to: Essential II Offer -Troydale Hills. Traydale Une, leetis LS28- Fax 0t13^3S4629- 


This voucher entitles me to one free copy of Essential I.T. (tup. £1439), I understand that in order to 


Please tick to select, 
version required: . / 


Name 

Address 


Tek 


-e 

I 

I 


PC. CD ROM' 


.Cods; 


PC 3 \/T : disk' 


Enclosed b vny ChequafP.O. for £1.95, matte payable ta 10 out of 10 or please debit my AccessATtsa card 

I I 1 i I I I I I I I I I I I I I BHIttLLt»fa 


AMIGA 37::" disk 


Expiry date 
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ACORN 372" disk 
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We’ve given up: Columnists articulate Tory despair 
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Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Matthew- Parris, the former 
Tory MP, yesterday became the 
third Conservative commenta- 
tor in 48 hours to write-off the 
Tories chances of winning the 
general election. 

. The consensus among the 
scribbling Tory classes is that the 
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But they are already writing 
about the succession for the 
Ibiy leadership. In a call for 


John Major after defeat to stay 
on as a caretaker leader for 12 


on as a caretaker leader for 12 
months, Mr Parris said: “A pre- 
sumption is growing that if the 
Tories lose then John Major 
goes - quickly. The presumption 
is unfounded, almost without 
precedent, and wrong. It should 


Boris Johnson, who is stand- 
ing for the Tories is Clwyd 
South, was the first to admit the 
writing was on the wall after the 
Wirral by-election. 

Writing in the Daily Tele- 
graph under the headline, Mr 
Johnson said: M It’s no longer if. 
It’s when ...It's Labour will this, 
and Labour will that, and nev- 
er mind the formality of the 


"Having decided that Peter 
Mandelson will get a cabinet 
job. the real cool cats of pun- 
dhiy are already discussing Mr 
Blair's second reshuffle. 

"What an extraordinary po- 
sition, when spring is here, and 
the weather so fine ... the Op- 
position appears predestined to 
win? And yet so they appear.” 

He produced 20 events which 


eluding public revulsion to 
Robin Cook's predictions of a 
Labour landsli de. The voters 
might decide to vote Tbry to pre- 
vent such a landslide. “Incred- 
ible. 1 know. But you can’t take 
the voters for granted.” 

Simon Heffer, an unrelent- 
ing right-wing critic of John Ma- 
jor, and columnist in the Daily 
Mail, said on the BBC radio To- 
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nesses faithig ] and no one took 

any reqxmsibliiy for iu Ttot was 

a great moral mistake in this 
Conservative Party’s history,” 
Mr Heftier said. 

Mr Farris, writing, in the 
Tones, said: “ G rantecfmirad es 
can happen. Tbny Blair might be 
eaten by a shark. The 
Archangel Gabriel might ap- 
. pear in Trafalgar Square on the 


Britain to vote Conservative. 
Jade Straw might read his pager 
the wrong way up and pledge 
himself to the slaughter of the 
first-bom. Though any vacuum 
as perfect as new Labour re-; 
mams capable at all times of im- 
ploding, the vacuum, chamber 
has been engineered well and 
repl icate d in steel. The c hanc es 
of accident diminish as the 


attacks 


Jason Beunetto 

Dime Correspondent 


A new battle front opened, up 
yesterday in the war of words 
between the jodkiaty arid the 
Home Secretary, as the coun- 
try's most senlorjudge attacked 
proposals hyM^atf Howard 
to' abolish the right to' elect tri- . 
al by jury.' *' *“' 

Lord Bin^ram of .ComhilL 
the Lewd Chief Justice, said the 
right was a “valuable principle” 
and vital if fee public was to be- 
lieve in the fairness of the court 
system: He also warned that it 
could lead to injustice. 

Mr Howard has clashed re- 
peatedly with the judiciary dur- 
ing his controversial four year - 
tenure at the Home Office. 

Lord Bingham's latest criti- 
cism follow proposals by Mr 
Howard to speed up the crim- 
inal justice system. Lord Bing- 
ham, said that some of the 
changes “seem wrong in prin- 
dpte” and that be feared the re- 
forms “might lead to error”. 

Among the most controver- 
sial suggestions is the removal 
of a defendants' automatic right 
to have a case dealt with by a 
jury for a series of offences that 
currently can be heard either by 
magistrates or in the Crown 
Court 

Among offences that can be 
heard by magistrates or at a 
Crown Court are theft, posses- 
sion of an offensive weapon and 
gross indecency. An estimated 
35,000 cases a year would be af- 
fected by the move, which is in- 
tended to result in more cases 
being dealt with by magistrates . 
to avoid delays and extra ex- 


pense. 

The plan was condemned by 
the Law Society and the Bar 
CounciL who believe it is a fun- 
damental right. 

Lord Bingham, speaking to 
magistrates in Gloucester last 
night, said: “I ...consider that 
it is an important; guarante e of 
public acceptance of that 
unique role and 'function that a 
defendant, accused of other 


In the dock 
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than minor crime, is not oblig- 
ed against his will to be tied Gy 
justices [magistrates]. 

“It is not a question of crown 
court trial being fairer than tri- 
als in magistrates’ court, or ju- 
rors being more open-minded 
than justices. It is a question of 
public perception. 


Labour to axe 


rights quangos 


Barrie dement 

Labour Editor 


Labour is planning to abolish 
the quangos on race and sex dis- 
crimination and create a pow- 
erful human rights commission 
to police civil liberties. 

A Blair administration would 
incorporate the European Con- 


incorporate the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights into 


law and senior Labour figures 
believe there should be one 
body to enforce its provisions. 

Supporters of the plan point 
out that a single organisation 
would enjoy a higher profile and 
save expenditure. It is envisaged 
that the new “super quango” 
could incorporate the functions 

nf tWjt rVihn v» -- - * rt - 


are also fears about job losses. 

Herman Onseley, chair of the 
. GRE, is to express caution 
about the idea in the next edi- 
tion of bis organisation’s Con- 
nections magazine. In the article 
he contends that while there is 
a strong, argument for a single 
body, it would only enjoy His 
support if it could be proved 
thata single body enhanced the 
opportunities of the most dis- 
advantaged sections of society. 

Elizabeth Hodder, deputy 
chairwoman of the EoC, said 
there would have to be a “com- 


prehensive and objective” de- 
bate about a human rights 


*rUUI 4 1UMM1UU J\GgDU OJ 

and the Ito Employment Com- 
mission in Northern Ireland^ 
which combats discrimination 
on grounds of religion. The new 
body would also champion the 
rights of the disabled and vic- 
tims of "ageism”. 

Senior figures at the two 
biggest commissions are aware 
of the plans, and there private 
misgivings that a “single lights 
commission" would not pro- 
mote the aspirations of women 
and ethnic minorities as strong- 
ty as the existing system; There • 


bate about a human rights 
commission: “It should not be 
at tiie expense of the dilution of 
existing rights under sex dis- 
crimination legislation. " 

_ Despite the EoCTs caution. 
Kamlesh BahL its chairwoman, 
would be uniquely placed to 
take oyer as head of the new 


der and Asian ethnic ori gin. 

Her past association with 
the Conservative Party is un- 
likely to be a disadvantage. A 
Blair administration might be 
weH disposed towards someone 


wno ooes notueeessanly see in- 
creased public expenditure as 
the solution to problems. 
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Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor * 


The closest "Bjry toyalistscouid 
come to defeatism yesterday 
was to -talk in hushed tones 
about the possibility 'of a hung 
result in die May. election; with 
no overall majority in' the 
Commons for John Major. ’ 
While former mndstens were 
i^oadcastn^ their fears of dear- 
cut defeat to the nation, the Qbj- 
servative Central Council was 
assembling in Bath to be rallied 
to the flag by Brian Mawhinney, 


the Party Chair man . 

_ But the coimdl representa- 
tives - largely elderly affioenfaf 
the country's constituency as- 
sociations - needed ' little 
encouragement. 

While MPs at Westminster 
were this week taOdog of the pos- 
sibility, if not bkeHhood, of los- 
ing as many as lOO seats in the 
election, the party activists were 


er with the same kind of 20-seat 
majority Mr Major wob in 1992. 

One woman tram South 
Thanet said that while some 
people talked of a 60-seat Tory 
majority, she thought 20 was 
about right “Well get a ma- 
jority, but it could be about the 
same aslast time/’shesaid. “It'll 
be a tight squeeze," she added. 

A man from Hexnel Hemp- 
stead echoed that view, saying: 
“[ imagine it’ll be more tight this 
time. A majority of 100 would 
be nice but it’s more likely to be 
10 or 20. " A similar view came 
from a man from Chelmsford, 


who sakh .“It'll besmafl but not 
much djfiereaitfipcnn lastthne." 

%it there was also talk of an 
even tighter result-tbougb not 
defeat “It wpuldn’tsnrprise me 
' if it was a hung parfiament,^ a 
man from Rath “It’s not 
looking brilliant at . .the 
moment.” . 

But the Conservative grass 
roots activists refused even to 
consider jhe possibility thatMr 
Major might have to stand 
down,. 'as leader, following 
election defeat. 

While John Biffen and Ed- 
wina Currie, two former min- 
isters, -were painting that 

- scenario in radio broadcasts 
yesterday, the- party faithf ul 
were busily uniting behind Mr 

- Majorj cfetying the faint hearts 
and deploring defeatist talk. 

Tie's afine chap,” said a man 
. from Milton Keynes, when 
asked' about Mr Major. “And 
: I’ve not ever thought about 
' the succession, because it is not 
happening," .■ 

One man from Charnwood, 

. Stephen Darrell's new con- 
■.stituency, said Mr Major would 
be the next leader, though he 
fended his own MP, MrDorrcH, 
for some rime in the fntnre. “I 
think he would make, a good 
leader,” he said. But the man 
from West Chelmsford was 
more represeatatire of the gen- 
eral mood. “Older Cabinet min- 
isters would go and new people 

would come into the Cabinet,, 
and new runners would enter 
the race’ There’s plenty ctfrime 
: yet Let’S see, shall we?” he said. 


No laughing matter: Comic relief and red noses gave little mood few optimism among the Tory faithful at Bath yesterday 
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Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


The culture of bar-room bores 
which has infected dinner par- 
ties inJEast Anglia appeared to 
be spreading to theTbry Party 
yesterday after asecond minis- 
ter caused outrage with off-the- 
cuff remarks. 

John Watts, the Transport 
minister, appalled environ- 
mental activists by saying he 
would be happy to see tbe 
roads protester^ nicknamed 
Swampy “buried in concrete". 

It -came as the Prime Minis- 
ter and Michael Howaurd,the 
Home Secretary, jumped to 
the defence of Home Office 

minister David. Madean who 
outraged liberal opinion by ap- 
pearing to bracket 1 Roisrn 
McAHskey, held in custody for 
extradition to Germany on al- 
leged IRA charges, with the con- 
victed murderer Myra HmdTey. • 


quarters. Mr Whtts said: “I 
couldn't careless what Swanky 
says. I vtould . happily bury ham 
in concrete.” 

Mr Madean, wrote to a 79- 
year-old constituent, Judith 
Naylor of Appleby, Cumbria, 
who had asked for compassion 
forMsMcAEsfcey, while she was 
pregnant and in prison without 
triaLHe replied: “When the day 
comes that the evil scum of the 
IRA are ho longer murdering 
the innocent, and our children 
are no. longer tortured by the 
Hindley’s of this wodd, then I 
am certain that .when I no 


elp you 



A tape recording was made 
of Mr Wfctls by Hull Urnveis- 


of Mr Wfctls by Hull Umvern- 
ty students as he chatted after 
a meeting at the TSwy head- 


ft/ugvi w — r — 

for the innocent, 1 shall be able 
to spare some for the perpe- 
trators." _ 

- Mr Howard said: ‘The BBCs 

treatment of this story has bran 

a disgrace. Then news bulletins 
this morning suggested David 
Madean had equated Rounn 
McAliskey with Myra Hindley. 
Thai is completely untrue. 

Mr Major said the reports of 
Mr Maclean’s comments bad 
. been “grotesque". 
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Hie Siemens S6 is the first mobile phone in the world to have full GSM Phase 2 
capabilities. Which means ifs ready now for the services the networks will 
offer in the future. Better sound, better size, better features, better phones. 
Better ring 0345 400 700 now, for details of your nearest stockist 
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Train of misfortune: Tough ultimatum from watchdog leaves South West Trai ns facing ultimate loss of its 

Rail company faces £lm 
fine over cancelled service 


The Stagecoach Empire 
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Randeep Rantesh 

Transport Correspondent 

Stagecoach, the company that 
runs the troubled train line. 
South West Trains, faces a £1 m 
fine from the rail watchdog and 
ultimately the loss of the £270m 
business unless it improves its 
cancellation-hit service. 

The company, which runs 
commuter trains from London 
to Hampshire and Surrey, was 
also fined £750,000 last month 
for wiping 39 trains from its 
schedufe. John O'Brien, the 
franchising director, look the 
decision after “passengers suf- 
fered an unacceptable level of 
cancellations". 

SWT has bad a run of bad 
fortune. First, work on a stretch 
of track took nine days to com- 
plete instead of a weekend. 
Secondly, the company shed 70 
of its older, more experienced 


train drivers - forcing its to cut 
daily schedules. Managers also 
suggest that a small minority of 
drivers are unhappy with the 
new pay deal - accepted by the 
unions - and are wrecking 
timetables with a campaign of 
“non co-operation". 

This will cut little ice with pas- 
sengers. More than 100,000 rail 
commuters faced nightmare 
journeys home yesterday after 
trains were reduced in length 
and then slowed to a crawl be- 
cause of a track fire. T ve been 
delayed for three hours," said 
Louise Cronk, a 26-year-old 
planning consultant. “This has 
become a pan of everyday life. 
I’m just fed up." 

Mr O'Brien has a string of fi- 
nancial penalties be can impose 
under the contract with Stage- 
coach. In the case of SWT 
Stagecoach would face sub- 
stantial fines if it ran less than 


98 J per cent of its daily sched- 
uled service. 

The train firm has been 
called in to explain poor service 
levels twice in ine first 12 
months under private owner- 
ship. The government rules 
mean if any operator breaches 
the agreed service levels three 
times in three years, substantial 
fines will be imposed. 

Managers first met civil ser- 
vants last summer when worn 
bearings on some older car- 
riages forced SWT to cut back 
on the length of trains. They 
were coiled in again to explain 
why service levels dipped below 
the 9S.5 per cent limit in Feb- 
ruary after SWT cut driver 
numbers by 10 per cent. 

Opral the office of passenger 
franchising, will levy theflm fine 
if SWT breaches the limit again 
in ApriL Stagecoach could lose 
the franchise - which would cost 


the company its performance 
bond worth £20m - if service lev- 
els dip below 97.5 per cent. 

Brian Cox, the managing di- 
rector of SWT said the company 
was confident of “meeting the 
Opraf targets". “I think Opraf 
has made this announcement ... 
to show MPs it has teeth and 
knows what it is doing. We 
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ays, 

pressure group, called for the 
service to be nationalised. “It 
was the first to fall into public 
bands, tbe first to go wrong and 
should be the first back into the 
private sector," said national 
secretary Keith BilL 

He added: “The public 
should be aware that a £lm fine 
for Stagecoach, who get £60m 
a year to run iuwfll have as lit- 
tle effect as using a peashoot- 
er against an elephant." 

Bus firm 
that took 
the fast 
route 
into 
trouble 


Michael Harrison 
and Randeep Ramash 

When the bus company Stage- 
coach won the franchise to run 
South West Trains just over a 
year ago, its chairman. Brian 
Souter. paid a visit to his new 
business. He was amazed to dis- 
cover that SWT received 40,0 00 
letters of complaint a year from 
passengers. The Stagecoach 
chairman said his bus compa- 
nies received virtually no such 
letters, adding: “We judge cus- 
tomer satisfaction by the num- 
ber of bricks we get through the 
window." 

The glass is still intact at 
SWTs offices in Blackfriars 
Road, a stone's throw from 
Waterloo station, but the brick- 
bats are flying thick and fast. 

How different it all seems to 
February last year, when Stage- 
coach became the first private 
company to take over one of the 
country's 25 rail franchises. 
John Watts. Minister for Rail- 
ways and Roads, greeted “this 
historic announcement as ex- 
cellent news for passengers". 

Stagecoach trumpeted plans 
to introduce more services: 
“We firmly believe the route to 
success lies in attracting more 
people to our services and this 
means more, not less trains." 

Thirteen months on, the cri- 
sis SWT has run into is all too 
predictable, according to railway 
managers. Although Stage- 
coach was granted a generous 
subsidy deal - it will receive 
£368m over the life of the fran- 
chise - it had its work cut out 
to make a profit while surviving 
on a declining level of taxpay- 
ers' support. By 2003, the Gov- 
ernment says it will have saved 
£245m by privatising SWT. 

“With a service like SWT, 
there arc limits to how much 
you can push revenues," says 
one railway executive. “It is dif- 
ficult to grab a bigger share [of 
the market], so you have to rely 



Railroaded: Commuters and long-distance passengers to the south-west 
frustrated over trains that are cancelled or fall to finish their journey 
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on tbe overall market growing, 
and that is not happening." 

SWT derided to do the ob- 
vious thing - maximise fare in- 
come from its existing 
passengers, while cutting costs. 
Critics now say SWT is under- 
managed. "The general prob- 
lem is the lack of managers," 
says one observer. “The system 
is left to run itself." 

An example of SWT s man- 
agement style was an attempt to 
appease irate customers by of- 
fering free travel for a day to 
compensate for the recent spate 
of cancellations. The offer was 
only intended to apply to SWTs 
lines but ticket offices began 
banding out free travel every- 
where. including Eurostar ser- 
vices to Paris, until a frantic 
message was sent out from 
SWT headquarters instructing 
staff to limit availability. 


But the biggest cost-saving 
measure so far, and the cause 
of SWTs current predicament, 
is the axeing of 70 drivers, a 
tenth of tbe total through a vol- 
untary redundancy programme. 
At the same time, it decided to 
begin shifting trains between 
depots. For instance, those 
operating on the Reading-to- 
Brighton route Were moved to 
the Basingstoke depot As the 
drivers there were unfamili ar 
with the route, SWT had to hire 
in “pilot drivers” from another 
private train operator. 

It would not have mattered 
bad Stagecoach been able to 
treat SWT like one of its bus 
companies. Outside London, 
the bus industry is not only pri- 
vatised but deregulated. Oper- 
ators can axe services and even 
run buses for free to drive out 
the opposition. In 1993, a 


Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission report found the com- 
pany’s Southdown subsidiary 
charged uneconomic fares in 
Bognor Regis. In 1994, Mr 
Souter gave undertaking of 
"good behaviour" to the Di- 
rector General of Fair Trading 
for two of Stagecoach's bus 
companies. Last year, after the 
MMC investigated Stagecoach’s 
activities in Darlington, it con- 
cluded the company had acted 
in a manner which was “preda- 
tory, deplorable and against 
the public interest". 

The City has bought the 
Stagecoach success story, so 
far. Mr Souter started the com- 
pany with his sister. Ann Gloaa, 
26 years ago, with £25.000 and 
two coaches. When the business 
was floated on the stock mar- 
ket in 1993 it was worth £100m. 
It is now valued at £1.8bo. 

But the acquisition of SWT 
and the equally controversial 
£825m takeover of the tram 
leasing company Porterbrook, 
last summer, have come at a 
hefty price. As of last October, 
it had borrowings of £750m 
against shareholders' funds of 
£143m. 

And there are signs of ner- 
vousness on the stock market. 
Shares are down from their 
year-high of 799p and yesterday 
lost another 23p, to 733-5p. 
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Looking northwest at dusk on 15 March 



Astronomers say it is the : ' 
brightest comet we will see ■ 
for the rest of this century - 
and from this evening it 
should be visible to anyone 
with a pair of binoculars: 

Comet Hale-Bopp, a 4flknv 
wide “dirty snowball” of mud 
and ice has already delighted *. 
astronomers by producing a 
bright show that has far out- 
done two predecessors m the’ . 
past 10 years, Halley’s Comet 
m 1986 and Comet 
Hyukatake last year. • ■ 

■ “lfs like London bases,” . 
said Duncan Cbpp, of Mill - 
Hill Observatory near Lon- 
donyesterday. “^You wait for 
yeara and theaz zbqy all turn - 
up at once"' ' : •' 

Unlike its predecessors, 
which were hard to see with- 

shouTd^^^y visib^Ster 
darkaiidbefore dawnwith P 
the nakedeye -though Dr " ' 
<3&pp;saggests frpt’tbdse 


should take apair of bioocu- _ 
lars. as they offer a wider • 
field of view than a telescope. 

“Tb view it in the evening, 
you want ah unobstructed 


view of the. north-west hori- 
zon,” he said. “You can see it 
at any time after twilight. It is 
an impressive sight, though 
people could be disappointed 
.if they don't. get away from . 
lights.” Just before sunrise it 
should be visible on the 
north-east horizon. ; 

Those who do take the 
trouble will see the bright 
- nucleus,' made of a frozen 
conglomerate of ice and in- 
terstellar dust, and the tail, 
consisting of gases boiling off 
from the nucleus as it nears 
the sun on its 8,000-year 
round trip. For that reason, ' 
the tail points away from the 
sun. rather than in the diree- • 
lion of the comet’s travel. 

: Its closest approach to the 
Earth wfll be on 22 March, 
when it wifl be 123 million 
mites away from us, further 
than we are from the sun, and 
its closest approach to the sun 
occurs on 1 April, when it will 
be 85 million mites away. . 
'(The Earth is-93 million miles 
fromthesun.*) 

- -Tbosekeen to photograph 
thecbmetiieed acamera 
whose lens can be set to an 
exposure of minutes, and 
should use fast film - at least 
400.ASA - and a tripod. 
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of ice which 
are hey to the 
origins of life 


///<? 


To say that Comet Hale-Bcrpp 
isa u 40km-k>ng flying mountain 
of ice" would be to ignore the 
far wider importance of comets 
in the scheme of firings. Recent 
studies suggest that cornets sim- 
ilar to Hale-Boj>p were re- 
sponsible for giving the Earth 
its oceans, its atmosphere and 
peiiiaps even life. 

The most detailed informa- 
tion concerning comets has 
come from spaceprobe studies 
of Comet Halley m 1986. These 
show that neariy half their mass 
consists of highly complex or- 
ganic molecules, similar ini 
spectra] properties to bacterial 
cells. The assortment of small- 
er organic molecules Sound in 
comets' gaseous envelopes re- . 
suits from the breakup of more 
complex organic structures. 

It has recently become dear 
that the Earth's atmosphere 
could not have produced the or- 
ganic building blocks needed tb 
start life. These are now thought 
by a majority of pianetsuy sci- 
entists and-geochenusts to have 
come from comets. 

Between 4,500 million years 
ago when the Earth was formed 
and 3,800 million years ago, our 
planet was pummelled by 
obmcts ; aijd meteorites, giving 
rise to the Ha dean (hellish) 
epoch. Towards the end of this 
cpoch. the oceans, the atmos- 
phere and primitive life came 
into being, at almost exactly the 
same time. Moreover, there is 
evidence that the carbonaceous 
deposits associated wth the 

Earth’s oldest rocks - laid down 

during this period — may have 
bad a biological origin. : ‘ 

Because the conditions P re ~ 
vailing on the Earth at this lime 
were far too inhospitable for life 
to originate, h seems reasonable 
to think tfr3t fully fiedged mi- 
croLaaJ fife may have been ar- 
riving alrOTp with the councils.. 
Comsmyltfc then took root on 
Earth at the first moment that 
favourable conditions evolved. 

' TTic ^spectacular latl.of a. 
corhet, sucfa as is now seen in 


Hale-Bopp is more 
than a pretty light, 
writes Professor 
Chandra 
Wickramasihghe 

Comet Hale-Bopp, is caused by 
die release of dust particles em- 
bedded in the frozen crust 
which evaporates as it ap- 
proaches the Sun. However, 
when dust production is seen at 
great distances from the Sun, a 
= different explanation is re- 
quired. Comet Halley was still 
. throwing put dust when it had 
recoded beyond the orbit of 
; Jupiter, and a similar release 
was seen in Comet Hale-Bopp 
inAugust 1995. 

- A few months ago I, togeth- 
er with Professor Sir Fred Hoyle 
and microbiologist Professor 
David Lloyd of CardiffTJniver- 
sity, argued that this remarkable 
behaviour could reasonably be 
explained if microbiology was at 
work inliqind domains beneath 
a band-frozen crust. Bacterial ac- 
tivity can release large amounts 
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plosions of the overlying crust - 
rather like the fermentation of 
liquor in sealed jars. 

On the comet, the orirt could 
shatter and then refreeze, lead- 
ing to sporadic outbursts. When 
you watch the spectacular out- 
bursts of Comet Hale-Bopp in : 
ihe coming days, consider for a ! 
moment that you might be wit- 

fabric 5 of StT? transferred 
throughout the Universe, 
Chandra Wickmrwsinghc is 

Professor of Applied Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy at the Lfni~ 
versity of Wales in Cardiff Wiik 

SbFredHafehehaswrinmm- 

menus book and papers dealms 
Ytith the cosmic origins of life. 
Their latest book. Life on Mars? 

- the case for a cosmic heritage, 

ispubBshedneamonihbyCLm- 
icol Press, Bristol 
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Leaked letter widens schism in 


Reformists 
accuse Chief 
Rabbi of no 
longer speaking 
for all Jews 


Ian Burrell 


The rift between the Orthodox 
and Reform Jewish communi- 
ties in Britain dramatically 
deepened yesterday after it was 
di«losed that the Chief Rabbi. 
Dr Jonathan Sacks, had accused 
Rabbi Hugo Givn. a Holocaust 
survivor who died last August, 
of being a destroyer of Judaism. 

The attack, in a leaked letter 
10 a right-wing Orthodox Jew- 
ish leader, intensifies the row be- 
tween the Orthodox tradition 
and the Reformists over Dr 
Sucks and his attitude to Rab- 
bi Gryn. a Reformist. 

Last night. Rabbi Dr 
Jonathan Remain, spokesman 
lor the Reform Synagogues of 
Great Britain, called on Dr 
Sacks to renounce his title. 
" Clearly, the Chief Rabbi no 
longer represents all Jews and 
speaks only for the Orthodox 
sector.'' he" said. 

"He no more represents Re- 
form and liberal Jews than does 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
represent Catholics and 
Methodists." 

The acrimonious dispute fol- 
lowed Dr Sacks' non-atten- 
dance at the funeral of Rabbi 
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Battle of orthodoxies: The Chief Rabbi, Dr Jonathan 
Sacks (left) and Rabbi Hugo Gryn, who died last year 


‘Jew praying in the synagogue on Yom KIppur’ by Mauricy Gottlieb, from Jewish Art, to be published In May by Harry N. Abrams, price £120 


Gryn. which angered the Re- 
form movement, and his pres- 
ence at a later memorial 
ceremony, which in turn caused 
outcry among some Orthodox 
Jews. 

In his letter, leaked to the 
Jewish Chronicle, Dr Sacks said 
that his only reason for an end- 
ing the memorial was to avoid 
giving the Reform movement a 
reason for appointing its own 
chief rabbi. He said Rabbi Giyn 
was one of “those who destroy 
the faith" as part of a “false 
grouping". 

He assured Dayan Chanoch 


Padwa, the 90-year-old head of 
the Union of Orthodox Hebrew 
Congregations, that he was pay- 
ing recognition to Rabbi Gryh, 
"not as a Reform rabbi but as 
a survivor of the Holocaust". 

Supporters of Rabbi Gryn, 
who was known to millions 
through bis appearances on 
BBC Radio 4's Mom! Maze and 
Thought for the Day on the To- 
day programme, said the letter 
could lead to large numbers of 
British Jews dissociating them- 
selves from tbe Chief Rabbi. 

Although Dr Sacks is techni- 
cally the Chief Rabbi only of the 


United Synagogues, the main 
Orthodox group, he is seen by 
many Jews and non-Jews as 
the leader of British Jewry. 

Dr Sacks described Lhe "leak- 
ing of his “Not for Publication" 
letter, which was written in He- 
brew. as a “scandalous betray- 
al” and attempted a damage 
I imitation exercise by writing an 
explanation of the context of the 
letter in the Jewish Chronicle. 

He praised Rabbi Gryn as “a 
man of courage and deep hu- 
manity". but stopped short of re- 
tracting his attacks on his 
religious work. 


Dr Sacks called on all Anglo- 
Jewish leaders to join in a 
Coalition for Peace in the Com- 
munity to prevent disunity. “We 
must now call a halt to the de- 
bate over Hugo Giyn. May he 
be allowed to rest in peace, and 
may we, at last, learn to live in 
peace," he said. 

He issued a seven-point list 
of principles for mutual re- 
spect between Jews, calling on 
them to work together on mat- 
ters affecting them ali - such as 
fighting anti-Semitism, re- 
membering the Holocaust and 
improving relations with otber 


faiths such as Christianity and 

Mam 

Last night there was much 
speculation last night an the hid- 
den agenda of the person re- 
sponsible for the leaking. 

Dr Sacks would only say: 
“The leak was a breach of con- 
fidence. It flouted the Jewish 
laws of privacy. It was intended 
to destroy the relationships of 
trust essential to communal 
harmony.” 

But Matthew Caiman, the ed- 
itor of London Jewish News, sug- 
gested the leak was a deliberate 
“trap” laid for reformists, in or- 


der to re-open tbe divide in tbe 
Jewish community. 

He said: "'We have to ask who 
leaked this letter and why? The 
answer to that question is that 
Jonathan Sacks has made 
enormous strides towards rec- 
onciliation among the different 
movements in Anglo-Jewiy 
over the last five years. 

“The people who leaked this 
letter are ms ri gh t-wing critics 
who despise Rabbi Remain and 
Reform. It is an attempt to de- 
stroy the kind of reconciliation 
which I know Rabbi Romam and 
his colleagues are working for.” 


Yesterday, the "trap ap- 
peared to have worked. In a joint 

statement the British leaders of 
Reform Judaism called fora re- 

.. -i c i, n,!of flalv 


that, constantly, the Chief Rab- 
binate is forced into two cpn- 
vernations, embodying two sets 
of language and two messages 
tailored, to the respective re- 
cipients. This is simply not con- 
sonant with a community of trust 

and integrity. 

“He says that his whole pur- 
pose is to ‘gain a victory 7 over 
us and then calls for peace.” 
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Alleged rapists who defend 
themselves will lose the auto- 
matic right to cross-examine 
their victims under plans an- 
nounced yesterday by Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary. 

The move is aimed at ending 
the “double rape” of a victim, 
who is forced to relive her ex- 
perience in mfrufe detail by an- 
swering questions posed by the 
attacker in open court ‘ 

It follows the. Old Bailey 
case last summer of Julia Ma- 
son, who suffered six traumatic 
days of court-room' interroga- 
tion by the man who raped her 
twice. The case caused a pub- 
lic outcry. ■ 

Mr Howard said: “I think it 
is right that the courts should 
have die discretion, where nec- 
essary, to protect such vulner- 
able victims. 71 

It is proposed that judges 
would be given discretion to 
stop defendants who are rep- 
resenting themselves in court 
from personally cross-examin- 
ing victims of rape and other 
offences. Instead, cross-exam- 
ination could only be conduct- 


ed by a representative of the de- 
fend an L 

The move follows outrage 
that Mrs Mason, 34, had to free 
prolonged interrogation by her 
attacker, Ralston Edwards, who 
turned up in court in the same 
clothes he wore on the night of 
the rape. Edwards, who had 
.raped before, was given two life 
sentences for tbe attack. 

“He was reliving the rape,” 
said Mrs Mason after the trial. 
“No other woman should go 
through this again. 7 * 

She waived her right ' to 

• !. . - 1 <• Sl’_ {'Ll. 
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anonymity to : ptess for the law 
tobe changeefand complained 


to be chapgecfand complained 
to tbe European Commission of 
Human Rights about her treat- 
ment “He was tauntmg me with 
questions about whether I wore 
any underwear, and implying he 
knew where ray family lived,” 
she said. “Itwas as if I had been 
raped once by Edwards, and 
again by the British judicial 
system.” . . . 

Victim Support yesterday 
welcomed tbe plans. “Too many 
women don't report sex crimes 
because they fear the ordeal that 
faces them if they do," Paul 
Collins, its spokesman, said. 
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Western powers found them- 
selves increasin^embroiled m 
Albania’s anarchy yesterday as 
gunmen fired on US, German 
and Italian military forces try- 
ing to rescue Western resi- 
dents. The United States was 
forced to suspend its evacuation 
efforts after two US Marine he- 
licopters were fired on from the 
ground while attempting to 
take American nationals to 
safety. 

Gunmen also fired shots 
from a police van at German 
troops arriving at a military 
airport by helicopter to bring 
out stranded Western citizens. - 
The Germans shot back in what 
was believed to. be the first 
time German soldiers have 
used weapons in anger abroad 
since 2945. 

Amid the spreading chaos, 
and with almost nobody notic- 
ing, Sail Berisha effectively 
ceased to be president of Al- . 
bania yesterday. With die whole 
country seemingly clamouring ' 
for his departure and all state 
authority supplanted by gangs 
of armed men, the interna- 
tional community chose to leave 
him l anguishing alone in ids 

E alace and triedinstead to bro- 
er a solution to the orists with 
Bashkrm Fine, his newly ap- 
pointed prime mimsaer. 

Mr Fino and ministets spent 
the day in talks on board an Ital- 
ian warship with Franz Vran- 
itzky, the former Austrian 
chancellor and special envoy for 
the Organisation for Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, 
and begged the: international 
community to intervene. - 
Mr Vranitzky and other 
"Western officials said they mj^it 
consider some kind of polking 
operation to round up the 
rebels' weapons, bet onfy under . 
strict conditions. Mr Vranitzky 
said he saw no . alternative to 


Nat6,the US and the Western 
European Union, and any sub- 
sequent action is Mkety to be 
prompted by individual coun- 
tries, not international institu- 
tions. “‘Em we must have a 
government that ererriceK real 
authority, j 

“And secondly, any inter- 
vention must have the agree- 
ment of ai? parties in Albania, 
m dndnig the refoal C Ommande g 

in "yiora and elsewhere. But 
■We’re a Jong way from fulfilling 
either condition,’’ Italy’s deputy 
foreign minister, KeroEassmo, 
said. 

Diplomats said they saw Mr 
Flno, a member of the Social-’ 
ist Party, which is bitterly op- 
posed to Mr Berisha, as 
Albania’s last hope. 

The purpose of Mr Vran- 
jtzky’s mission, they said, was to 
give him every possible politi- 
cal support and then sponsor 
negotiations with the rebel com- 
manders who have ousted the 
stale in cities across the coun- 
try. 

"If Fino doesn’t work out it 
is not dear if there will be any 
political authority left at all 
and then we will have to rethink 
our strategy from scratch,” one 
European diplomatic source 
said. 

One European diplomatic 
source said: “Berisha has been 
completely sidelined. 

“As. far we are concerned, 
Fino is the last resort and ff he 
doesn't work out it.is not dear 
there, will be any political au- : 
tharityleft.atall.*’ ... 

ArforMr Berisha, he fold a ’ 
French reporter yesterday that 
he had no intention of resign- 
ing. But the pressure an him to. 
leave the country, or face a pos- 
sible public lynching, was grcrw- 


Reservations only: French paratroops push away Albanians trying to board a helicopter at Dunes that had been sent to evacuate French nationals 


Photograph: AFP 


mg. His children have already 
left for Italy, as has his unpop- 
ular former defence minister, 
Safet Zhulali. Mr Fassino said 
it was by no means certain they 
would be offered asylum. 

Aid agencies prepared to 
send emergency supplies but 
said the anarchy was hindering 
their efforts. ‘There is definitely 
a need for emergency food and 
medical help," said Michael 
Kleiner, of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. 
Red 'Cross offices and stores 
across Albania have been 
burned dowp and looted. 

The Utiitdd Nations evacu- 
ated most of its staff out of the 
country. Two Officials from the 
UN Children’s Fund remained 
behind to try to co-ordinate UN 
aid efforts but could not eval- 
uate needs immediately be- 
cause of the chaos. 
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Emma Daly 

Tirana • ~ - 

A curiously : muted chaos has 

consumedt^sfcreetsofTrrana. 

Nobody is in charge of the Al- 
banian capital, and Fandom’, 
gunmen are driving up and 
dovmjbe c^s streets, firing iifliQ 
the air. Andyet, there seems to 
be no air of panic. There is no 
enfl wasbere; nor is there like- 
ly tq be: it is more like a popu- 
lar revolt against a - corrupt 
leadership, fuelled both by fear 
and by a plentiful supply of 
weapons. 

Residents trf Tirana were out 
earty yesterday motoring, stock- 
piling whatever food was avail- 
able, mostly apples and oranges 
on sale al a few stalls in the mar- 
ket. There were long queues at 
the few bakeries winch opened 
yesterday: many were dosed ow- 
ing to a shortage of flour, fol- 
lowing the sacking of Tirana’s 
main flohr depot on Thursday, 
when some food stores were 
looted. ' 

Riza Lahi, a retired mflitaiy 
pilot, was loaded down wnh 
plastic bags containing huge 
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olives,' frozen hamburgers. 

T didn’t even ask the prices. 
I just spent sll the mosey! had 

m my pocket,’ 1 he said- -! love 

my motherland, and I don t 
want to leave, but I'm waiting 
to see what happens to the po- 

hti cal situation.” 

Dozens of his compatriots, 
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diplomatic compound, where 
US Marines organised the evac- 
uation by heiicoplfir of about 
300 foreigners, mostly Ameri- 
cans, often to the sound oL 
gun-fire. The airlift vras sus- 
pended m the afternoon after 

a heBoopwr was hit by an ann- 
aitiyaft mBwte . Westerners 
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mets to board the helicopters 
sent down from foe bfoto tocce - 
in Bosnia. 

"Bob Durham and hs Alban- 
ian wife Eva stood with their 


19 -month-old son Jimmy. Why 
were they leaving? “Because her 
mother was hit in the bead by 
abunetyesterd^andntybrotlF 
er-in-law was hit in the face by 
a bullet today," Mr Durham said 
succinctly. 

Neither was badly wounded, 
but it was enough to persuade 
the Durbams to accept the help 
of the cavalry. 

By 9am, Tirana’s two hospi- 
tals had' received nine dead 
and 159 wounded by gunfire, % 

11am, the death toll had risen 
.by two, and during a 15-minute 
vSsit to one emergency ward, two 
. men were rushed in with bullet 
.wounds. 

Tbniri PeUmnbi was at home 
m taprake, a Tirana suburb, 
when a bullet struck just above 
hfe hip. “He was hit inside the . 


4>.There is no 
civil war here, 
more a revolt 
fueled by a 
huge supply of 
weaponry? 

bouse," said Vladimir Gaga, the 
neighbour who drove Mr FeJ- 
lumbi to hospital “It’s terrible, 
-too many people are shooting, 
especially in tnis area. Nobody 
can leave thdr house. Everyone 
is afraid, and there is so much 
noise”.. _ 

MrPeSumbi moaned m pam 
is doctors extracted the buDct 
He was sent home soon after 
with no real d amaffl done. An* 
other young mail bad mean- 
while been' admitted, hH in the 
thigh as he sat at home chatting 
to a neighbour: 

In the grounds of the hospi- 
tal, spent cartridges marked 
the path of one of themany gun- 
man firing at will in the city. 


Down the road, three loose 
horses nosed through a rubbish 
bin, ignored by passere-by; 50 
yards away, a man fired his 




Kalashnikov into the air. No- 
one turned a hair. Opposite the 
head-quarters of the Shik secret 
police: soldiers massed at a 
base containing sis tanks. We 
approached the gate. Not un- 
expectedly, the guard leapt up, 
pointed his rifle and screamed 
at us to leave the area. We did. 

It was the same at the pres- 
idential palace, where plain- 
clothes gunmen and soldiers 
guarded Mr Berisba’s office. 
They were very edgy. By iare af- 
ternoon, the foreign press was 
comprehensively confused. A 
phalanx of television cameras 
and reporters stood in the main 
boulevard leading to Skender- 
beg Square as two police 
Armed Personnel Carriers, ac- 
companied by carloads of gun- 
men. drove up and down, firing 
in the air.' 

The gunmen flashed the oc- 
casional V-sign, symbol of the 
ruling Democratic Party, but it 
was not dear if they were tty- 
ing to protect the President, in- 
timidate the opposition Prime 
Minister, or perform for the 
cameras. About 100 sokfieis ran 
into the presidential compound 
but, again, we had no idea why. 

“No one has any control,” 
said Kastor, a secret policeman 
who had abandoned all hope in ' 
Albania and in the regime be 
served; he was standing outside 
the American diplomatic com- 

US^ airhfL 1 He proffered his 
passport, complete with one 
new and two used American 
visas. He had been to the US. 
he said, for “training as special 
policeman". 

His wife was articulate, and - 
depressed. “This war situation 
is terrible - 1 wait my children 
to live, not to die.” she said. 

“I don’t see a future here, and 
now all the people have guns. 
And knowing the Albanian 
mentality, they will never give 
them up." 
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With Sten guns and sovereigns Britain 
and US saved Iran’s throne for the Shah 


Monty Woodhouse personally 
flew (lie guns into Iran from 
Baghdad aboard an RAF air- 
craft to prepare for war with the 
Soviet Union. He bought Iran- 
ian “riyals" for sovereigns and 

- at a secret rendezvous in the 
Tehran suburbs - handed the 
cash to one of two mysterious 
Iranian brothers to help fi- 
nance plans for the overthrow 
of Mobamed Mossadeq. 

To this day. Operation Boot 

- the original Britkh intelligence 
plot to get rid of the democra- 
tically elected Mossadeq and re- 
store the Shah of Iran to his 
throne in 1953 - fascinates 
Colonel Monty Woodhouse. 
now 79 but with' a mind as alert 
as that of a man half his age. 
“I’ve sometimes been told that 
I was responsible for opening 
the door to the ayatollahs," he 
says. "But we delayed Khome- 
ini’s return to Tehran by a quar- 
ter of a century." 

The Iran of the early Fifties 
bad some remarkable parallels 
with the revolution of 1979. The 
young Shah - “a nice, rather 
weak man ... always waiting to 
be advised", in Col Wood- 
house's words - was dominated 


£ We delayed 
Khomeini's 
return to Tehran 
by a quarter of 
a century 9 

by his sister Ashraf but opposed 
by a vocal opposition that in- 
cluded Ayatollah Sayed Abol- 
gbassem Kashani, an influential 
Shiite cleric, the communist 
Tudeh party and the national- 
ists led by the 70-year old 
landowner Mossadeq' His gov- 
eminent voted to nationalise the 
Anglo- Iranian Oil Company 
(AIOC) whose profits were 
safeguarded by London execu- 
tives whom Col Woodhouse 
now describes as “stupid, bor- 
ing, pigheaded and tiresome". 

In August 1951, Monty 
Woodhouse arrived at the 
British embassy in Tehran, the 
imposing pseudo-Greek edi- 
fice in which Churchill Stalin 
and Roosevelt bad met to de- 
cide the post-war world only 



In the third of a 
series of articles, 
Robert Fisk writes 
about the fall of 
prime minister 
Mossadeq 

eight years earlier. “My em- 
ployers were SIS (Secret Intel- 
ligence Service] but my cover 
was the Rareign Office and I was 
on the embassy staff," Wood- 
bouse says. “2 chink I was offi- 
cially called ‘information 
officer*." 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency’s Middle East chief, 
Kim Roosevelt - grandson of 
Theodore -would finally see the 
plot to fruition, organising the 
Tehran street mobs and the 
Iranian army against Mossad- 
eq. But Col Woodhouse, fresh 
from his role as a Special Op- 
erations Executive officer in 
Genu an -occupied Greece, was 
an enthusiastic proponent of 
Operation Boot and eagerly 
sold the idea to the Americans 
as a shield against Soviet sub- 
version. “When we knew what 
the prejudices of our collabo- 
rators were, we played all the 
more on these prejudices,” 
Woodhouse admits in his re- 
tirement home in Oxford. 

When Mossadeq was about to 
break diplomatic relations with 
Britain m the summer of 1952 
- and when Iran seemed to be 
on the verge of anarchy - Col 
Woodhouse was ordered to arm 
tribal leaders in northern Iran 
wfao could be relied on to oppose 
a possible Soviet invasion. 

“I collected the light arms in 
an RAF plane from Hab- 
haniyah, an RAF station in Iraq, 
and eventually landed at Tehran 
after losing our way over the Za- 
gros mountains. They were 
mostly rifles and Sten guns. We 
drove north in a truck, avoiding 
check-points by using by-roads. 
Getting stopped was the sort of 
thing one never thinks about. We 
buried the weapons -I chink my 
underlings dug the holes. And 
for ail! know these weapons are 



Mohamed Mossadeq, centre, at his trial on 9 November 1953 (Photograph: Popperfoto). Top right. Col Woodhouse; right, Allen Dulles, CIA director 


still hidden somewhere in north- 
era Iran. It was all predicated on 
the assumption that war would 
break out with the Soviet 
Union." 

At this time, the plot to over- 
throw Mossadeq was in the 
hands of a British embassy of- 
ficial called Robin Zaehner - 
later Professor of Eastern Re- 
ligions at Oxford. Zaehner, 
who is now dead, had cultivat- 
ed two wealthy Iranian mer- 
chants, known as “the 
Brothers", each of whom bad 
worked against German influ- 
ence in Iran during the Second 
World War. 

When the British were about 
to be thrown out of Iran, Col 
Woodhouse turned to Roger 
Goiran, the Tehran CIA station 
duel “He was a really admirable 
colleague. He came from a 
French family, was bilingual ex- 
tremely intelligent and likable 


and bad a charming wife and we 
all got on famously together: he 
was an invaluable ally to me when 
Mossadeq was throwing us out 
because I was able to hand on to 
him the contacts I had." 

Col Woodhouse visited 
Washington after Eisenhower’s 
presidential election victory 
and outlined his plan to the 
Americans: Operation Boot 
was to use the Brothers and an 
organisation of disenchanted 
army and police officers, par- 
liamentary deputies, mullahs, 
editors and mob leaders to 
seize control of Tehran while 
tribal leaders would take over 
major dues, no doubt with the 
weapons the colonel had 
dumped in northern Iran. 

Despite initial reluctance by 
the United States, Mossadeq's 
rejection of a set of Anglo- 
American proposals to solve the 
ail dispute - and the danger 


which be represented to the 
Shah - sealed his fate. While 
Kim Roosevelt travelled se- 
cretly to Iran, Col Woodhouse 
met with Princess Ashraf in 
Switzerland; she travelled to 
Tbhran to try and persuade her 
brother that he should remain 
on his throne. A second emis- 
sary to visit the Shah with the 
same message was Brigadier 
General Norman Shwarzkopt 
father of the man who would lat- 
er command US forces against 
Iraq m 1991. After Roosevelt 
himself spoke to the Shah, the 
latter issued a decree dismissing 
Mossadeq as prime minister. 

Col Woodhouse was in Japan 
when he heard bow the mobs 
took to the streets against 
Mossadeq and of bow the sub- 
sequent street fighting cost the 
lives of 300 people. “It was all 
Mossadeq’s fault," be says now. 
“He was ordered by the Shah’s 


‘firman’ to leave. He called out 
his own thugs and he caused all 
the bloodbath. Our lot didn’t - 
they behaved according to plan. 

“What if we’d done nothing? 
It’s a very difficult question to 
answer. What would relations 
have been between Mossadeq 
and the mullahs? Things would 
have got steadily worse. There 
would have been no restoration 
of BP - or AIOC as it then was. 
And the Shah would have been 
overthrown immediately, in- 
stead of 35 years later. 

“It’s quite remarkable that a 
quarter of a century passed be- 
tween Operation Boot and the 
fall of the Shah. In the end, it 
was Khomeini who came out on 
top - but not until years later. 
I suppose some better use could 
have been made of the time that 
elapsed." 

Col Woodhouse was already 
in retirement when the Islam- 


ic revolution changed Iran for- 
ever. “1 felt very depressed," he 
says. “I felt that the work we had 
done was wasted, that a sort of 
complacency had taken over 
once the Shah had been re- 
stored. Thin gs were taken for 
granted too easily.” 

Cut off from the intelligence 
world in which he once lived. 
Colonel Woodhouse, who was 
elected Tbry MP for Oxford in 
1959, is now translating a work 
of modem Greek history by his 
late wartime friend Panayotis 
Kanellopoulos. But he has not 
forgotten what Allen Dulles, the 
CIA director, said to him on his 
return to Wtshington in 1953. 
“That was a nice little egg you 
laid when you were here last 
timer* he told Woodhouse. It 
was the first such operation car- 
ried out by the Americans in die 
Cold War - and the last by the 
British. 


Congress 
protests 
at China’s 

rising 

crime 


Teresa Poole 

Peking 


odna' s normally compliant par- 
Uament yesterday barked back, 
emboldened by widespread 

. .. _ J! with 


puuuc — ~ 

and corruption. Delegates to the 
National People’s Congress 
(NPC) registered their biggest 
ever protest vote when 40 per 
cent did not support the annu- 
al report of China's top prose- 
cutor. Zhang Siqing, who just 
days earlier had promised “to 
get to the bottom” of cases in- 
volving any corrupt officials. 

When the result was dis- 
played on the electronic screen 
b the Great Hall of the People 
j wave of murmuring swept 
through the 2,720 delegates as 
they read the voting figures. 

The unprecedented show of 
displeasure at the government's 
inability to tackle rising crime 
and corruption was also evident 
in the vote on the annual work 

report from the president of the 

Supreme People’s Court, Ren 
Tiamrin- with one-third of del- 
egates withholding their sup- 
port. As China embarks on the 
post-Deng Xiaoping era, crime 
and corruption often top surveys 
sf public complaints. 

The NPC delegates vote by 
pressing buttons which give 
them a choice of voting for, 
against or abstaining; a number 
prefer to show their reluctance 
jy not pressing any button at alL 
it is widely assumed that the gov- 
ernment has the power to de- 
termine how any delegate voted 
m any particular vote. In yes- 
terday's vote on the Supreme 
people’s Procuralorate report. 
1,621 were in favour, 675 
against, 390 abstained, and 34 
lid not vote at all 

Vest era human rights cam- 


the sentiments behind yes- 
terday’s anti-crime votes. Since 
April lastyear. China has been in 
die grip cf die “Strike Hard” anti- 
crime campaign, which saw a 17 
percent mcrease in arrests, wor- 
iyingiy swift convictions, and an 
unknown number of executions. 
Yxmatty NPC delegates this year 
argued in fawur of tougher penal- 
ties and a wider use trf capital pun- 
ishment, and were disappointed 
not to succeed. 


New af Boots 


Shame is gangsters’ 
deadliest weapon 



The Right Chemistry 
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and board members of Japan’s 
biggest companies submft them- 
selves to an awful torment 
Every June these unhappy peo- 
ple, whose decisions affect the 
lives of workers and consumers 
all over the world, are forced to 
present themselves pubfidy and 
- would you believe it? - answer 
questions from their 
shareholders. 

The ordeal of the annual 
shareholders' meeting (sokoi, in 
Japanese) is usually finished in 
double-quick time, although 
this is by no means guaranteed. 

Sometimes, horror of hor- 
rors, a shareholder may ask an 
awkward or searching ques- 
tion, or even express dissatis- 
faction with the board's 
performance. Worst of afl, pro- 
fessional troublemakers set out 
deliberately to embarrass the 
mortified executives. They 
shouL, they refuse to sit down. 

Faced with this humiliating 
prospect, the MDs and CEOs 

do what any sensitive ca ptains 
of industry would do; they buy 
off (he trouble-makers, for mfl- 


The corporate 

are called sokaiya, and in 1 
week their extraordinary 
in Japanese corporate u 
been dramatically expose 
terday, the president of P 
ra, the world’s biggest se* 
house, resigned to take 
ability for a scandal in 
oonyaity a p par e n tly ctiai 
hundreds of millions of j 
company with oonnectia 
farmer extortionist. 

Three days before, 
arrested two executive 
leading food company 
nomoto, for allegedly 
some half a million po 
year to protect their pn 
from embarrassing qua 

These are strikingly 
sums for what is. after a 
a shareholders' meeting 
past, sokaiya have pm 
companies who refuse to 
by a variety of means. 

In 1982, a Sony share b 
meeting was prolonged ft 
teen hours tty filibusters 
years ago the president < 
Film had bonks thrown 
!ty a spumed sokaiya. Bu 
cases are extreme, as tfa 


Japanese bosses 
will pay to avoid 
humiliation, writes 

Richard Uoyd 
Parry in Totyo 


or Ajinomoto demonstrates 
Typically, the shareholders 
meeting lasted just half an hour 
In 1995. apparently because oi 
a failure to pay off sokaiya , ii 
went on forever an hour. How 
ever uncomfortable, those ex- 
tra forty minutes saved the 
company 100 minion yen 
(£520,0001. 

The sokaiya are a uniquel) 
Japanese institution, a product 
both of history and of the almost 
medieval importance of form in 
even the most modem com pa- 
dies. Incidents which would be 
routine at European or Amer- 
ican sh areholders’ meetings - 

heeSmg - are such anathema 
to the public image of corpo- 
rations that they are preparer! 



maintaining the dignity of their 
senior management,” says 
Raisuke Miyawaki, a retired se- 
nior policeman, who now ad- 
vises companies on how to deal 
with gangsters. “Actually, the 
bosses are a tat timid: if they are 
seen to make a mistake during 
the meeting, it’s very shaming 
to them, so they want it to be 
as short as possible so that no 
one has a chance to ask 
questions." 

In an attempt to frustrate the 
racketeers, companies have tak- 
en to holding their sharehold- 
ers' meetings at the same time. 
These tactics have apparently 
worked: according to the police, 
there are about 1000 sokaiya, 
compared to nearly 7,000 before 
the change in the law. But since 
the passing of the anti-racke- 
teering laws their methods have 
become both more ingenious 
and more brutal _ .. 

Three years ago, a Fuji FBm 
executive resjonsrbtefor the an- 
nual general meeting, ran into 

Soon after,hevras?ounddMid, 
stabbed to death with a 
samurai dagger. 

Nomina chief goes, page 22 
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international 

metals market 


MpfeOW • ;•* "*.•■ ,- 

5Jfw4(j«hy: 

j^ab tradiag'nrterast aid a very 
jrate Russian Interior 

overbfllio^ 

^LS?lS^? S,t 5 eshadow a* or-: 
ESS 2?^ ^ suspicions of a. 
^^P^mvolvmg Boris YcStsin’s; 
SSS^^k ^ you have the' 1 

STt,*^*’ 8 fatest industrial ' 
scandal lacks nothing in intrigue. 1 

Thegroup s Tran^Wodd Metals, , 

^sixyeais quietly ' 
built itself -into the wdiid’s third 
largest aluminium producer by ac- 


quiringcootrol afsarcraltif the, hugs, 
but largely moribund, Russian 
Smelters where the Scndet Union 
. used to diutri out metal for missiles 
and aircraft. 

The UK«based fen’s wflfingness ft? 
brave the perilous waters of Russia's 
■ metals industry- wtei has seen rfeg- 
ukr murders; and-vdiere fortunes aire : 
quickly be made and tost''- has ggfet 
• it sizeable stakes in smdteiswhicnae- 
: count Jot neariy 40 per neat of toe 
country’s atummiuni ouipuLThese in- 
dude the worid’sjazgest at Bras* in 


vast profits forTtans-Wodd, butnew 
the future is douded by-an acrimo- 


nious dispute which has set the com- 
pany a ga i ns t powerful elements whh* 
- m Russian officialdom. 

Last week, grievances erupted 
into the open when the group’s 
chairman, David Reuben, published 
an open letter in the Witt Street Jot it- 
flfi^'and eisewhere, addressed to the 
US; Vice-President, AI Gore, and 
Russfcfs Prune Minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin. 

. In it he complained that, despite 
ploughing hundreds of millions of 
dollars into Russia, the group now 
. “stands on the verge of seeing aH our 
investments and achievements de- 
stroyed” by "a craven, political 


power play. Russian-style”. There 
was, he continued, a move led by the 
Russian Interior Ministry and 'rene- 
gade banks” to ‘Te-privatise” alu- 
minium enterprises. 

A particular target of his com- 
plaint was General Anatoly Ku- 
likov, Russia’s hard-line Interior 
Minister, whom be accuses of want- 
ing to restore state control of the na- 
tional aluminium industry. Such a 
move, Mr Reuben's letter warned, 
would cause the international mar- 
ket for investment in Russia to dry 
up altogether. 

However, this is more than a cau- 
tionary talc about foreign interests 


operating in a country which still has 
strong protective instincts. 

Beneath the surface there is a 
complex, but crucial, sub-plot. For 
the last few weeks, some of the Russ- 
ian mass media - much of which is 
under official influence - have fo- 
cused on alleged crime m the alu- 
minium industry. The issue has been 
championed by General Kulikov, 
who has made allegations of em- 
bezzlement and bribery about a 
company with links to Trans- Wo rid 
- although it should be noted that 
Trans-World has repeatedly slated 
that it has done nothing wrong. 

It is believed that the motive for 


such strong official interest in the in- 
dustry includes a political dimension 
-namely, to discredit Boris Yeltsins 
security chiet Alexander Korzhakttv. 
and one of his former deputy prime 
ministers, Oleg Soskovets. Both men 
were fired last year. 

Since his ousting, Mr Korzhakov, 
a former KGB officer with close ties 
to the metals industry, has become 
an enemy of the Kremlin and Mr 
Chubais. He is loosely allied to 
Alexander Lebed, the ex-general who 
is often named as the favourite to win 
the presidency next time. After a 
brief stint as Mr Yeltsin's national se- 
curity adviser last year, Mr Lebed was 


also sent packing - following a row 
with Genera! Kulikov. 

According to NTV's flagship cur- 
rent affairs programme, Itogj, ele- 
ments in the aluminium industry 
financed Mr Lebed's hroiher. Alexei, 
in a successful bid to become a re- 
gional governor. The Interior Min- 
ister's assault on the industry -or so 
the theory runs - Is therefore partly 
an attempt to stop Mr Lehed turn- 
ing to the same golden goose. 

It is a murky business, shot through 
with speculation and political games- 
manship, Jt seems likely in fester on. 
aggravating international relations 
3rtd jeopardising jobs and incomes. 


expose gftlf in 


Patrick Cockhum 

Jerusalem 

It was meant to be a symbol of 


daman soldiers did not shoot ar 
the gunman mid only tprfcle d 
him after a delay. ; 

- TbeordinarioesSofAftnied 


fields on the Jordan river, pro- 
tected by Jordanian soldiers, but 
freely visited by Israeli fanners 
and tourists. As visitors en- 
joyed the bucolic, vista they- 
would be reminded by the aban- 
doned concrete bunkers and old 
minefields of an earlier, more 
violent period m the relations . 
between Israel and Jordan. 

It must have seemed a nea t ' 
solution to diplomat and offi-.. 
dais at the-time ofthe signing 
of the peace treaty between the 
two countries in 1994. -Jordan 
won back sovereignty over the 
patch of land at Naha- 
rim/Baqura, where the Jordan 
and Yannuk rivers meet In re- 
turn the Jordanians recognised - 
Israel's “private land ownership ' 
rights and properly rights” for 
a renewable period of 25 yeais. 

•Just how cfetanLfoiscorO' 
promise was from the real world 
of the Middle Bast became . 
dear this week when Ahmed 
Moussa Mustafa, a driver in the 
Jordanian tank mips, shot dead : 
seven Israeli giris on a school- 
outing.-The “islandofpeace” . 
became a death-trap." Tbachers ’ 
on the school bu&said other Jor- , 


tion was the 1 product of in- 
creasingly -poisonous relations 
betweenbrael andJcu^kn, not 
of the menlaf derangement of 
one than. He isrieither a Pales- 
tinian nor a devout Muslim 
nor has he any history of psy- 
chological problems. He is a Jor- 
danian,* married with three 
chfldbm from a village near the 
northern dty of the bind. 

Possibly he carried out the, 
murdotsbecause of the furious 
exchange between Jordan and 
Israel earlier in the week King 
Hussein accused Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu, the IsraehPtime Min- 
ister. of leading Arabs and 
Israels “towards an abyss of 
bkxxL” Yesterday . An Israeli 
columnist suggested a report, 
since denied, that Mr Ne- 
tanyahu had attributed this out- 
burst to a history .of mental 
instabifityTn toe Jordanian roy- 
al family, might have led to the 

gunman 's attack, ; 

The peace treaty was meant 
to. mark a transformation in 
Middle EastpoKtics. XlngHos- 
seih abandoned Iraq as his 
strategic allyandlooked to Is- 
rael and the US. He wanted po- 


litical rehabilitation, as well as 
forgiveness for $700m (£430m) 
. debts, from Washington in re- 
turn for the treaty. He wanted 
to insure himself, through 
American and Israeli friendship, 
■ gainst any threat to his monar- 
chy emanating from an emerg- 
ing Palestinian state. 

Three years later, the diplo- 
matic map looks different. The 
King and the Jordanian politi- 
cal leadership has acquired an 
almost visceral hatred of Mr Ne- 
tanyahu. Dishke has grown ever 
since the Israeli leader failed to 
. tell Jordan of his plan to open 
a tunnel in Jerusalem last year, 
which led to 61 Palestinian and 
15 Israeli deaths. When Mr 
Netanyahu refused permission 
for Yasser Arafat, the Palestin- 
ian leader, lo 8y from Amman 
to Gaza this month King Hus- 
sein slammed the phone down. 

Bur there is more to this than 
Mr Netanyahu's failings. King 
Hussein rules as many Pales- 
tinians, more than 2 million, in 
Jordan as there are Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza. Any 
strain between the latter and Is- 
rael affects Jordan. King Hus- 
sein could not have signed the 
peace treaty with Israel, three 
years ago if Mr Arafat had not 
signed toe Oslo accords in 1993. 
Now this process is going into 



Israeli girls, who were in the group that was attacked on the ‘Island of peace’, reading about the death of their friends 


reverse. A crisis between Israel 
and Mr Arafat means a crisis 
with Jordan. King Hussein 
was the only Arab leader to cul- 
tivate Mr Netanyahu before 
the last election, but the Israeli 
Prime Minister is careless of 
past obligations. Probably he 
took King Hussein for granted, 
thinking him too weak to cause 


trouble. But Jordan is closer to 
the US than it was in 1994 in the 
wake of the Gulf war. Opposi- 
tion to Israel in the Arab world 
is also more popular at every 
level than jn toe past. 

It is also easier for Jordan to 
get along with toe Palestinian 
leadership. Relations have im- 
proved with Mr Arafat because 


his grip on the West Bank is now 
so strong he no longer needs to 
worry that Jordan wants to re- 
turn there. Palestinian fear that 
Jordan would re-establish its 
rule on the West Bank which 
it held before 1967, was a con- 
stant source of tension. 

It is easy enough to blame 
Mr Netanyahu for all this. In the 


wake of the Naharim massacre 
many Israelis will hold him re- 
sponsible for their lives be- 
coming more insecure. After all, 
last year he won the election by 
premising “peace with security”. 
But a majority of Israelis voted 
for parties opposed, to a greater 
or lesser extent, to the ’"imple- 
mentation of toe Oslo accords. 


Photograph: AFP 

Peace with Jordan was popular 
among Israelis because they 
thought no price had to be 
paid for it. Few realised that if 
a Palestinian state was denied 
and the occupation of the West 
Bank was not ended, then the 
basis for peace with the Jorda- 
nians as well as the Palestinians 
would disappear. 



Elections 
are uncertain. 

Your 

mortgage rate 


shouldn’t 



No one knows what will 
happen to interest rates in 
the next few months. 

Let alone after the coming 
general election. 

Thar’s why our new Five Year 
Fixed Rate mortgage is so hard 
to bear. It removes all of the 
uncertainty' about fluctuating 
interest rates. 

Arid replaces it with the 
comfort of knowing exactly 
whar you’ll he paying until 
1st May 2002. 

It’s your choice. 

■ You can choose our lowest 
rate (the one shown opposite) 
if you rake pur our buildings 
and contents insurance. 

■ Alternatively; if you prefer 
to arrange your own insurance, 
we have other options available. 
So vote with your feet. This is 
strictly a Limited Offer. 

Ask for full details at your 
nearest Northern Rock branch. 
Or telephone our Mortgage 
Hotline any rime between 
9am and 5pm Monday to 
Friday, or between 10am and 
3pm weekends. 

0800 591 500 


66 I’ve just borrowed 
£10,000 for less than 
£230 a month.” 
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oier yourself with a Mercantile Credit Loan 


With our new low' rates, an 
unsecured loan from Mercantile 
Credit has never been better 


AMOUNT OF MONTHUf BB 
. LOAM m urn ! ss ano 


NONTHUr REPAYMENT BY TglM 
rat ! Mane | Mime APB 
71 I 207.77 I ULM - 15JS. 
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back (naturally the rate stays 
fixed for the whole period). 
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You don J t need any deposit or 
security. We’ll give you a quick 
decision. 

And we’re open every day, 
from 7am to 1 1pm. So, if you’re 
over 25, in regular employment 
and have an annual income of 
£10,000 or more, call us free now. 
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A view of the world 
coloured by fear 
of what the next 
century will bring 



The man at the bus-stop start- 
ed talking to me, something al- 
most unheard of in Paris. I had 
Pare with me and he told me 
that he had a small daughter of 
his own. He had also lived 
abroad, confirming my wife's 
theory that the French 
(Parisians anyway) are much 
nicer when they have been sub- 
jected to foreign influences. 

He was a specialist in tax 
avoidance who had lived in 
Britain. Africa and Washington. 
He spoke interestingly and pes- 
simistically about the problems 
of the French economy. Times 
were hard but would get worse. 

Since 1 had also lived in 
Washington, 1 asked whether he 
had enjoyed being there. ■‘Ah, 
non, it was much too coloured 
forme,” he said. Seeing my neg- 
ative facial sign-language, he 
added: “In any case, it was too 
coloured for a French person.” 

The question arises: are the 
French racist? In the ideologi- 
cal sense of obsession with race 
and while supremacy, I think 
not, despite the Front Nation- 
al's rise. In the broader sense of 
cultural solipsism, even cultur- 
al intolerance, there is a case to 
answer. The French call it nom- 
brilisme - preoccupation with 
one’s own bellv-button. 

We have come across it our- 


£ They have 
no interest in 
making 

connections with 
foreigners 9 


selves. We have invited school- 
friends of Charlie’s to come to 
the house, sending formal notes 
to the parents in the approved 
manner, and received no reply 
whatsoever. The parents who do 
respond have some kind of for- 
eign experience or connection. 
They tell us the reaction of the 
other parents is typical. They 
have rigidly structured lives and 
an approved pattern of friends. 
They have no interest in mak- 
ing connections with foreigners. 

Here is a seeming paradox. 
On one hand you have the 
overpowering self-satisfaction 
and self-confidence of the 
French. On the other, you have 
a nation gripped by a great cri- 
sis of confidence. The mood into 
which France has plunged in the 
past two years is composed of 
many things, but underlying it 
is a fear of the modern world, 
a fear that the French economy 
and French culture will be 
swamped in the techno- global 
world of the 21st century. 


John Lichfield 


The paradox is no paradox 
but two sides of the same coin. 
France is more worried than 
other nations about loss of iden- 
tity because it thinks it has 
more to lose. It will have to 
speak to foreigners; travel 
abroad. It fears bad culture 
drives out good. Put more pe- 
joratively, France is anxious 
about having to measure its su- 
periority against the rest of the 
world on a daily basis. 

At its extreme, as propagat- 
ed by the Front, this has become 
a conspiracy theory- France is the 
victim of a conspiracy by the 
forces of Anti-France, compris- 
ing the Jewish lobbies. Freema- 
sons, homosexuals, the Trilateral 
Commission, the European 
Commission and Jean-Marie 
Le Pen's new bugbear, the US. 
They are plotting to abolish 
culture and identity and replace 
it with a lowest -ca mm on -de- 
nominator world culture. 

At some rallies, this view is 
promoted in Orwellian ca- 
dences: cmques monsieur good, 
hamburgers bad; Orangina 
good, Coca-Cola bad: berets 
good baseball caps bad. 

One should not laugh too 
loudly. This is a new and ef- 
fective way of extending the 
FN's message beyond the pure- 
ly racial to something more 
amorphously and powerfully 
cultural. It plays on legitimate 
anxieties hut is based on a lie. 
The obsession, and it is not just 
a FN obsession, with a fragile, 
and threatened French cultur- 
al purity is a distortion of his- 
toiy and a trap. The kind of 
stultifying inwardness it im- 
plies would be - already is - a 
bigger threat to French great- 
ness than globalisation or ille- 
gal immigration. 

France has always been 
strong enough to absorb influ- 
ences horn the world and be for 
ever French. France has much 
to offer the new global world 
It will, arguably, also benefit 
from having its doors and win- 
dows opened wider and be- 
coming less nombrilistc. 

This week I was in Toulon, a 
Front National-run town which 
has long had the reputation of 
being the most intolerant in 
France. 

I was waiting, with some 
dread for a Le Fen rally for fa- 
natical Jmntiste pensioners. 

X went to a cafe, which bad 
check-clothed tables spilling 
into the sunshine. The patron 
and the one waiter were evi- 


dently, but not aggressively, 
homosexual. Other customers 
included an Arab family who 
were on first-name terms with 
the waiter, two old men from a 
Marcel Pagnol Provencal nov- 
el who kept falling asleep over 
their lunch, a table of yuppies 
who chatted among themselves 
and into their mobile phones, 
and a group of women in their 
30s who joked vulgarly with the 
waiter and pinched his bot- 
tom. The experience, and the 
food inoculated me with a 
sense of well-being before I en- 
tered the rally. Despire its cos- 
mopolitan joie de \ivre. the cafe 




R^ubJyFrench bl> ^ Burning Issue: Riots hi Marseilles against the Ftont National, wMch has extended its message beyond race to include culture Photograph. Reuters 

A FULLY GROWN GRIZZLY BEAR may stand over 9 feet high, and weigh in at over 9001b. 

It's a powerful swimmer, a very capable climber and it can easily overtake a human. Unless, that is, the 

human is driving a Jeep Grand Cherokee, where masses of torque and a 0-60 m.p.h. acceleration time of 

under 10 seconds can come in very handy. (Even the Laredo turbo diesel gets there in just 13.9 secs.) 



Angry German builders 
storm the Reichstag 

Protesting builders stormed the Reichstag in Berlin, 
traditional and future home of Germany's parliament. 

Five policemen were injured and eight protesters arrested. 
Their union wants an end to “wage dumping” by cheaper 
workers from Britain. Portugal and East Europe, and 
resumption of “cold-weather payments”, which offered a 
safety net to those laid off in winter. Imre Karacs - Bonn 

Killer asks for death penalty 

A Jewish man asked for the death penalty after being 
denied more time to explain how he was driven to kill his 
children because his ex-wife wanted to raise them as 
Christians. “My children cannot be Christians. I don't 
know if you can understand that,” Avi Kosiner said. He 
testified for four hours about his abusive childhood, his 
custody battle and his reasons for drugging and killing his 
children. Geri Beth, 12, and Ryan, 10. 

AP - Hackensack, New Jersey 

Dangerous profession 

Twenty-seven journalists were killed in 1996, and 24 
countries held a record 1S5 reporters in prison at the end 
of Iasi year, the Committee to Protect Journalists said. 
Turkish prisons held more than a third of the 1996 total. 

AP - Washington 

Vietnamese smoke signal 

Philip Morris Vietnam, a subsidiary of the US company, 
was fined a symbolic S2.70U (£1,680). and hundreds of its 
Marlboro posters, promotional lighters and cigarette cases 
were confiscated after it violated an advertising ban. 

AP - Ho Chi Minh City 

86 feared dead in plane crash 

A military transport with Sb people on board crashed in a 
mountainous region of north-east Iran and there was no 
news of survivors. Iranian media said. Reuters -Tehran 

End in sight for defector saga 

LI Peng, China's Prime Minister, said a solution was in 
sight for Hwang Jang Yop. a North Korean defector holed 
up in the South Korean consulate. AP - Peking 
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ry&gjl •' 7 Stffl waters: A riverboat crossing the Bosphorus in Istanbul, the historic meeting point between Europe and Asia 

-Tony Barber 
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, , f . .. . ngure son m roe EU, an open split has "-.rigid a st ance. meats that the US had “very ultimately find expression in EU Ireland, Italy. Luxembourg and 
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Spain bluntly declared that 
Turkey should not be a candidate 
for joining the EU even in the 
long terra. 

France quickly dissociated it- 
self from the declaration. “It is 
important for the stability of ... 
Europe that the TUrks retain a 
European prospect, even if we 
know that membership would 
not be realistic in the short 
term,” said France's European 
Affeirs Minister, Michel Bamier. 

That view is broadly shared 
in Britain, which does not agree 
with some EU countries that 
Turkey's Islamic faith and her- 
itage should disbar it from mem- 
bership. “There is a very serious 
worry in the EU about the way 
the relationship with Turkey 
has deteriorated in the last few 
months,” one British official 
said. “But we say the main ob- 
stacle is not cultural or religious. 
it is the sheer financial and 
economic set of problems Lhat 
early Turkish membership 
would cause. It is a very big 
counuy and very backward by 
EU standards.” 

Hence Britain distinguishes 
between Turkey, which it says 
should be treated as a member 
of the European family and an 
eventual contender for EU ad- 
mission. and central and east- 
ern European states such as the 
Czech Republic, Hungary and 
Poland. British support for EU 
membership for the latter coun- 
tries is unqualified. 

lb accommodate Turkish as- 
pirations, France is proposing a 
“European conference" that 
would bring together EU mem- 
bers with those states excluded 
from the formal accession ne- 
gotiations expected to open next 
year. Turkey would be included 
in the “conference" group as 
proof of the Ell's commitment 
not to leave it in the cold. 

Whether this will be enough 
to appease the TUrks is another 


Photograph: John Voos 

matter. Tansu Ciller, the pro- 
Western Foreign Minister, said 
yesterday: “A formation in Eu- 
rope excluding Turkey will be a 
loss for the region and threat- 
ening to peace.” 

Some continental EU offi- 
cials say that Turkey would not 
have received its public slap in 
the face last week, if the Turks 
had not threatened to block 
Nato’s enlargement by linking 
it to their own desire to join the 
EU. Like the US, EU govern- 
ments oppose attempts to hold 
the enlargements of Nato and 
the EU hostage to each other. 

However, other factors are at 
play. In Germany, which is 
home to almost 2 million TUrks, 


b TUrkey is a 
very big country 
and very 
backward by EU 
standards 9 


the government would find it 
difficult to voice support for 
Turkish membership of the EU 
at a time when unemployment 
is at its highest level since 1933. 

Moreover, many EU gov- 
ernments believe" that they 
would have fewer problems 
with Turkey if it were not for the 
attitude of Greece. Turkey con- 
cluded a customs union with the 
EU in late 1995, but Greece has 
persisted in blocking funds for 
Turkev that were supposed to 
flow from the agreement. At 
Apeldoom, the majority of EU 
states are likely to urge Greece 
to show more cipcn-mindedness, 
but few think a breakthrough Is 
in store. 


US dismayed 
by threat to 
Nato’s growth 


Christopher do Bellaigue 

Ankara 

“We very respectfully submit to 
our European friends that they 
must strategically think of 
Turkey as a European country 
and not send negative signals to 
Turkey.” 

Last Tuesday, a State De- 
partment statement affirmed 
US support for Turkey's ef- 
forts to join the European 
Union. Unfortunately for Turk- 
ish Europhiles, friendly 
Nicholas Burns, who delivered 
the message, speaks fora nation 
with no clout in Brussels and no 
seats in Strasbourg. 

The United States is unhap- 
py with the way things are go- 
ing for Turkey in Europe. 
Washington dislikes the shallow 
philosophising of EU mem- 
bers who want the Turks to keep 
their distance. “Cultural dif- 
ferences". is how Jean>Claud 
Juncker. Luxembourg's Prime 
Minislcr, put iL Other Euro- 
peans speak of a “civilisation" 
in which Turkey has no place. 

Such talk has united Eu- 
rophile and Islamist Turks to de- 
cry the Europeans. It has also 
galvanised US officials into 
interceding on Turkey's behalf, 
earning accusations of med- 
dling. Why should the LIS up- 
set friends within the EU, and 
a Greek-Araerican lobby of 4 
million, for a hopeless cause? 

The simplest reason is grat- 
itude. For almost half a centu- 
ry, Tbrfcey has made sacrifices 
in the name of American ideals. 
More than 700 Turks lost their 
lives in the Korean war. The 
Turks then provided Nato, 
which was more pragmatic 
about ‘‘cultural differences”, 
with a vflaJ first line of defence 
against the Soviet Union. 

During the Gulf War. the 
Turks aroused Arab anger when 
US jets bombed Iraq from 
Turkey. Even now. Necmetlin 


Erbakan, Turkey's Islamic 
Prime Minister, allows the US 
Air Force to patrol Northern 
Iraq from a TUrkish base. 

But American gratitude is not 
all that arouses support For 
Turkey’s European aspirations. 
The US, despite protestations, 
appears to have accepted the 
practical existence of a link be- 
tween Nato and ihe EU. 

The EU says this link does 
not exist. It was raised by the 
Turks themselves, who threat- 
ened to scupper Nato enlarge- 
ment unless they got good news 
on Europe. The Americans 
then delivered a threat of their 
own: according to one US offi- 
cial. the Turks face “a major col- 
lision. ’’ should they veto the 
Alliance's enlargement On the 
other hand, the Turks now have 
the US lobbying on their behalL 

A satisfactory response from 
the ELI is far from guaranteed. 
Europe and the US look at 
Turkey in different ways. The 
US has a strategic interest in 
Turkey, because it borders the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea and the Middle East 

Washington's mediation does 
not mean all is well between the 
Americans and the Turks. One 
source of worry is Mr Erbakan's 
Welfare Party, whose members 
incline to Teheran. Last year, Mr 
Erbakan signed a £23bn natur- 
al gas deal with Iran. 

The ties of friendship have 
also been tested by the Greek 
lobby in the US, which has 
blocked big arms sales to 
Turkey. The Americans have 
also begun toughening up their 
anitude towards human rights, 
now the Soviet divisions are no 
longer on the Turkish border. 

In Lhe short term, however, 
the Americans want Turkey's 
blessing for Naio’s enlarge- 
ment. The EU wants the same 
thing, though European sym- 
pathy for US methods may be 
less forthcoming. 
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Professor L. C. Knights 


F. R. Leavis and his wife arc 
rightly thought of as the 

standard-bearers of Scrutiny. 
hut it was L_ C. Knights and a 
few friends who had the idea of 
creating such a literary quar- 
terly. and look steps to bring it 

into being on 15 May 1932 - 
Knights s 26th birthday. 

Knights was the only one of 
Scrutiny'*- editors who served in 
that role for every one of its 76 
issues. For some time he had 
been only a nominal editor and 
he only learnt from a third 
person’in 1953 of the decision 
to abandon publication. "I was 
hurt,” he wrote later, "by this 
failure of communication.” 

I first met Lionel Knights 
when 1 was a sixth-former at 
Gresham's School in Norfolk. 
He was visiting his close friend, 
and co-editor of Scrutiny. Denys 
Thompson, who taught me 
English literature. Thompson 
invited me to join them for a 
walk over the sands at Wells, 
and I remember little of their 
conversation except that 
Knights managed to cap every 
one of our remarks wiih an ap- 
propriate quotation from 
Shakespeare, whose plays he ap- 
parently knew by heart, f found 
him a rather perplexing mixture 
of the severe and merry: but felt 
pleased with myself for choos- 
ing his recent pamphlet How 
Many Children Had Lady Mac- 
beth)' 1 1933) as my school prize 
for literature. 

Meeting him frequently over 
the subsequent years corrected 
both these first impressions. 
The apparent severity - a prod- 
uct of a high brow and rimless 
spectacles - was really a moral 
integrity which partially masked 
what Leavis described as an 
Eliot-like Christian gentleness: 
and his Elizabethan learning 
was accompanied by an exces- 
sive modesty which led him to 
conclude his Lady Macbeth 
pamphlet by insisting that he 
had “no illusions about the ad- 
equacy of [myj remarks as crit- 
icism: they are merely pointers". 
In the event his dismissal of die 
Bradlevan notion that Shake- 
speare was pre-eminently a cre- 
ator of "living characters” and 
his insistence that the plays 
must be considered as dramat- 
ic poems became a central tenet 
of the Scrutiny movement. 

Knights followed up How 
Many Children Had Lady Mac- 
beth'.' with his celebrated book. 


The welfare stale being every- 
where under attack, it is sadly 
symbolic that one of the 
founders of the French etat 
providence should have died. Al- 
bert Gazier was 88. All his life 
a socialist and a trade unionist, 
on several occasions he held 
ministerial office under the 
Fourth Republic. 

Bom in Valenciennes the 
son of schoolteachers, he was 
rendered poor by the death of 
his father in 1 9 Id. He started 
work as an errand boy and 
continued to have clerical jobs, 
though he graduated in Law. As 
a member of the left-wing trade 
union the Confederation Gen- 
erale du Travail iCGT). he be- 
gan to assume positions of 
responsibility. 

With the coming of the Pop- 
ular Front he was one of those 
who organised the strikes and 

occupations nf the large de- 
partmental stores in Paris in 
June 1936. The hauling down ot 
the yellow flag of the Samari- 
taine and its replacement by the 
flag of the CGT was one of the 
great moments of the social ex- 
plosion that greeted the vicio- 
ty of Leon Blum. But Gazier was 
always prudcnL apprehensive of 
a Communist take-over, some- 
one who sought negotiation. 


which earned him his PhD. 
Dratna and Society in die. Ige of 
Jonson (1937). His Cambridge 
colleague the distinguished 
Elizabethan scholar Leo Satin- 
gar has described this as one of 
the first studies to relate the 
themes and quality of an au- 
thor's style to the nature and 
traditions of his society. After 
the Jouson book came a stream 
of essays and books on 17th- 
century literature, including 
three volumes of what he 
typically called “explorations” 

( Explorations . 1 946. Further Ex- 
plorations , 1965, and Explo- 
rations 3 , 1976) - in his later 
writings be often seems to be ex- 
ploring what lies beneath a 
writer's skin. But it is revealing 
that his earliest as well as many 
of his later essays in Scrutiny 
were on educational themes, 
notably his “scrutinies” of mod- 
ern universities, of training 
colleges and of examinations. 



Knights: explorations 


For Knights was a devoted 
teacher who flourished both in 
the lecture hall and in the inti- 
macy of the seminar room. 
And he had the daunting vision 
of the central tasks facing a uni- 
versity and its teachers as being 
to cultivate four qualities: “A 
sensitive and flexible intelli- 
gence that can be brought to 
bear effectively upon the prob- 
lems . . . of society”; "A poten- 
tially mature sense of values"; 
“A sense of the relativity of one's 
immediate standards"; and “An 
ability to use with precision 
the instruments of knowledge in 
some field of human effort”. If 
such an ideal seems remote 
from today’s educational world, 
it offers a’ good description of 
the education which Knights set 
out to offer his own students. 

Ironically most of his teach- 

Albert 


Having volunteered for the 
army in 1939. in 1940 he became 
one" of the leaders of trade- 
union opposition to the Vichy 
government. From December 
1940 he was one of Christian 
Pincau's lieutenants in the 
movement of LibCration-Nord. 
He escaped from the Gestapo 
in 1942. and having taken 
refuge in the Jura, he spent 
sume time in London during 
1943, and was appointed to the 
Consultative Assembly that met 
in Algiers. Alter the Liberation, 
he was elected a member of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

In all these places his strat- 
egy was to oppose any possible 
Communist domination. Some- 
times this made him violent, as 
he demanded more rigorous 
punishment for collaborators at 
the Liberation, so that the 
Communists would not have 
the monopoly of revenge. 
Sometimes and more natural- 
ly. he urged a consensus be- 
tween liberals and socialists, in 
1945 proposing that the state 
should play a moderate role in 
economic and social matters. 

But he was also opposed to 
a Gauliist dictatorship. In June 
1944 he had proposed, on be- 
half of the CGT thaldc Gaulle 
should assume the title of Head 


ing was carried out al the 
universities of Manchester, 
Sheffield and Bristol (in the lat- 
ter two as Professor), and not 
at Cambridge where he had 
originally studied. When he 
fir«t went as an undergraduate 
to Cambridge from his home in 
Grantham, he was apparently 
entranced by the cultural charm 
of life in the- city. But his eight 
years at Cambridge as King Ed- 
ward VII Professor of English 
Literature from 1965 to 1973 
were to prove the least happy 
of ail his leaching career. In a 
lecture, “Cambridge Criticism: 
what is it?”, he said that the ap- 
proach of the School of English 
“was concerned for the quality 
of life of individuals and there- 
fore for the quality of the civil- 
isation that shaped them and 
for which they were responsi- 
ble”. But it is doubtful if the fac- 
ulty as he found it was fully 
articulating those ideas. 

Moreover he discovered that, 
though a professor, he was not, 
for much of his time. Chairman 
of the Faculty Board and thus 
lacked the authority he bad en- 
joyed at the provincial univer- 
sities. Indeed, confronted by a 
faculty whose members wielded 
most of their power in their own 
colleges' fastnesses and who 
enjoyed no corporate life in the 
faculty, Knights felt frustrated 
and anxious, and he believed 
that he had managed to achieve 
very little to ensure “the smooth 
working of everyday teaching - 
the arrangement and revitalis- 
ing of undergraduate courses, 
choice of set books, and so on”. 

Of course Knights exagger- 
ated his lack of success at Cam- 
bridge. and he was not able to 
appreciate the subtle influence 
which he exerted as a pro- 
foundly civilised being. He 
was particularly glad that he 
managed to establish a joint 
Faculty-Student Committee 
which was not without influence. 

But perhaps his most serious 
disappointment at Cambridge 
was bis estrangement from the 
Leavises. At the end of his life 
he wrote that “Leavis was the 
most important intellectual in- 
fluence of my life in young 
adulthood: without his influence 
a large part of me might have 
remained dormant” And he be- 
came a dose friend of the Leav- 
is family. But on his return to 
Cambridge he found himself be- 
ing addressed by Leavis as 

Gazier 


of the Provisional Government 
This gave great offence to the 
General, who did not wish 
to owe his position to trade 
unionists. In December 1945 
Gazier was one of two sodalists 
who proposed a reduction of 
mililaiy credits. He explained 
that he only wanted to defend 
the rights of the Assembly and 
to influence the government 
This was too much for de 
Gaulle, who resigned in Janu- 
ary 1946, disgusted at seeing 
the renewed power of political 
parties. 

Gazier served in several gov- 
ernments in the years that fol- 
lowed, but his most important 
experience was as Minister for 
Social Affairs, in the longest 
government of the Fourth Re- 
public. that of Guy Molict. 
from February 1956 to May 
1957. It was said that this 
government had two policies: 
that personified by Roten La- 
cos te in Algiers,’ who repre- 
sented the continuation of the 
war, and that personified by 
Gazier. who stood for social re- 
form. He introduced a third 
week of holidays with pay; he 
created a tax on motor-cars 
which funded a pension scheme 
for the old: he negotiated an 
agreement with the medical 


“Professor Judas”, and he gath- 
ered that Leavis believed “that 
he had in some wav betrayed 
him and ail he stood for". The 
specific charges were untrue, 
and Knights “was of course 
deeply hurt". 

None the less, whatever the 
rights and wrongs of this mat- 
ter, Knights was wonderfully 
forbearing. And when, in his lat- 
er years, he lost much of his 
sight, be looked most stoically 
after his ailing wife Elizabeth, 
who survives him. But then, he 
was just such a person. 

Boris Ford 

Lionel Knights came to Bristol 
in 1953 from Sheffield, where 
William Empson succeeded 
him os Professor of English, 
writes Professor Henry Gif- 
ford. His association with 
Scrutiny made him in prospect 
a somewhat daunting figure. 

However it did not take him 
very long to allay the anxieties 
of a department comfortable 
with itself, and having a poten- 
tially strong medieval and lan- 
guage side. That he overcame 
the prejudice of those who ex- 
pected him to uproot Anglo- 
Saxon was largely due to his own 
patience and respect for those 
who differed from him, and to 
his regard for Susie Tucker, an 
upholder of Old English and 
Old Norse and a notable stu- 
dent of the English language. 
She was to become a good 
friend of Elizabeth, Lionel and 
their children. 

When some 12 years later he 
was about to move on to Cam- 
bridge and had just finished the 
book Further Explorations, be 
dedicated it to his colleagues in 
the English department. A 
more balanced and flexible 
course had been achieved, and 
he was leaving them with high 
morale and some confidence in 
the future. 

A professor,* in Knights’s 
view, should lead bis depart- 
ment with authority tempered 
by gentle persuasion. His range 
of interests was wide, and the 
relation between literature and 
politics an abiding concern. He 
gave an example of critical 
thinkin g humane and sensitive, 
and by no means restricted. Like 
F. R. Leavis to whom he had 
owed much, Knights believed 
that English should stand at the 
very centre of an arts faculty. 
With his encouragement it de- 


unions whereby the whole of 
medical costs would be refund- 
ed by social security; and he in- 
troduced important housing 
reforms. 

These measures were popu- 
lar with many, but they ar- 
oused alarm because of their 
cost. However. Gazier was soon 
involved in more dramatic con- 
troversy. He vigorously op- 
posed the return of de Gaulle 
to power in 195S because of 
his opposition to dictatorship 
and because he believed that 
there was a secret agreement 
between de Gaulle and Mos- 
cow. He was Minister for In- 
formation in the government 
of Pierre Pflimlin, and as 
minister he led the march of 
some 200,000 protesters across 
Paris on 28 May, "la defense 
republicainc" demonstrating 
against de Gaulle, and shouting 
the slogan "De Gaulle au 
musecr 

His opposition to de Gaulle 
cost him his seat in parliament: 
he had been deputy for the 
Seine since October 1945. It also 
caused him to break with his old 
associate Guy MollcL In his de- 
sire to renovate the Socialist 
Party, and in his conviction 
that the purpose of Gaullism 
was to save capitalism, he ac- 


ve loped new courses, such as 
in English with Classics, and 
Fngtish with Russian, a new sub- 
ject nurtured at the beginning 
within the English department 

Knights was a gifted lectur- 
er. Many of his essays in the 
three volumes of his Explo- 
rations had begun as lectures. 
This was a form that suited him 
very well He had a finely con- 
trolled histrionic streak, read- 
ing Shakespeare’s verse with 
animation and a delicate sense 
of rhythm. Hjs conviction about 
the value of great literature ap- 
pealed to his students, like his 
close friend D. W. Harding be 
had a sensibility that was at- 
tracted by a religious way of life, 
although wheQ his wife Eliza- 
beth became a Christian be 
somewhat painfully remained 
outside the Church. Coleridge 
was always important to him, 
and Blake. His essay on George 
Herbert, with its blend of inti- 
macy and a sense of occlusion, 
was what Eliot turned to before 
writing himself on the poet. 

Knights has written about the 
significance for him of a boy- 
hood in Grantham at the turn 
of the century. In that old- 
fashioned place he became “im- 
mersed in social problems" 
with those “nice distinctions of 
rank" belonging to Middle- 
march. The escape from 
Grantham was, however, not 
without a backward and ap- 
preciative look. The world he 
lived to see produced a cultur- 
al shock so profound that it 
alerted him to the danger of 
“the cruel the self-seeking and 
the unimaginative having a 
large share of control". 

Those who knew Lionel 
Knights in his rewarding years 
at Bristol will remember with 
gratitude a humane scholar in i 
a tradition that must not be 
allowed to die. 


Lionel Charles Knights, teacher 
and critic bom 15 May 1906; Lec- 
turer in English Literature, Man- 
chester University 1933-34, 1935- 
47; Professor of English Literature, 
Sheffield University 1947-52; 
Winterstoke Professor of English. 
Bristol University 1953-64; King 
Edward VB Professor of English 
Literature, Cambridge University 
1965-73 (Emeritus): Fellow, 
Queens' College, Cambridge 
1965-73; married 1936 Elizabeth 
Barnes (one son, one daughter); 
died Durham S March 1997. 



Gazier: ‘De Gaufle au muster 
Photograph: Hutton Getty 


copied that socialists and Com- 
munists should work together. 
It was in this spirit that he be- 
came a supporter of Francois 
Mitterrand. He became a fer- 
vent supporter of European 
unity and occupied many dis- 
tinguished but largely honorif- 
ic posts during the Mitterrand 
presidency. 

Douglas Johnson 

Albert Gazier, politician and 
trade unionist: horn Valenci- 
ennes, France 16 May 1908; 
Minister for Public Works 1946; 
Secretary of State to the President 
du Conseil 1947; Minister for In- 
formation 1950-51, 1958; Min- 
ister for Social Affairs 1956-57; 
married; died Vanves 2 March 
1997. 



Ronald Fraser 


The pompous, blustering tones 
of Ronald Fraser brought to tele- 
vision and films for 40 years an 

actor invariably cast as an. upper- 

class gent, not of the Dandd 
Niven variety, but often prone to 
seediness and self-deprecation. 

He was best known on tele- 
vision for his Seventies sitcom 
roles as the rumbustious old 
colonial “Badger” Allenby- 
Johnson, arriving back in 
Britain and confronting the 
permissive society, in The Mis- 
fit and a wacky police inspector 
in Spooner's Patch. He was also 
known as a man about town in 
the Sixties, often to be found in 
London's pubs and nightspots. 

Born in Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire, in 1930, the son of 
a Scottish builder and interior 
decorator, Fraser caught the act- 
ing bug while performing in Ter- 
ence Rattigan’s French Without 
Tears in Benghazi, North Africa, 
during National Service with the 
Sea forth Highlanders. He sub- 
sequently trained at RADA 
and, on leaving in 1953, became 
a dresser to the legendary actor- 
manager Sir Donald Wolfit at 
the Kang's Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, before gaming more act- 
ing experience at the Gtizens' 
Theatre, Glasgow. Fraser made 
his London stage d£but in The 
Good Sailor and joined the Old 
Vic Company in 1954. 

His many West End perfor- 
mances included roles in The 
Long and the Short and the 
Tall, The Ginger Man, The Sin- 
gular Man, Andmcles and the 
Lion, The Showing Up of Blan- 
co Pdsnet, Purple Dust, Enler- 
taining Mr Shane, The Pirates of 
Penzance and High Society. He 
also appeared on Broadway in 
La Grasse VbBsc and played Fal- 
staff in a production of The Mer- 
ry Wives cf Windsor a\ the Open 
Air Theatre, Regent's Park. 

In almost 50 mm roles, Fras- 
er acted alongside such greats 
as Robert Mitchum, Deborah 
Kerr, Norman Wisdom, Lau- 
rence Harvey, David Niven, 
Harry Andrews, Richard Tbdd, 
Maurice Chevalier, Tony Han- 
cock, Richard Burton, Elizabeth 
Thylor, James Stewart, Peter 


Finch and Ralph Richardson. 
The films included Bhtdclce (his 
debut, 1957), The Sundowners 
(I960), There Was a Crooked 
Man (1960), The Long and rite 
Short and the Tall (1960), The 
Punch and Judy Man (1962), 
TheFligjht of the Phoenix (1965), 
The Killing of Sister George 
(1 968), the surrealistic comedy 
The Bed Sitting Room (1969), 
the satirical Monty Python- 
style The Rise and Rise of 
Michael Rimmer (1970) and 
the beautifully made family 
drama Swallows and Amazons 
(1974, based on Arthur Ran- 
some’s novel). 

But, as the British film in- 
dustry went into its bleak years 
of production in the Seventies, 
Fraser was increasmgly seen in 
pictures such as the comedies 
RenUuDck (1971) and Ooh, You 
Are Awful (1972) and exploita- 
tion films such as Percy’s 
Progress ( 1974 ) and Come Play 
with Me (1917). Roles on the big 
screen appeared to improve 
with his appearance in The 
Wild Geese (1978), although 
Trail of the Pink Panther (1982) 
was disappointing, as was di- 
rector J alien Temple's musical 
Absolute Beginners (1986). 

Fraser experienced a revival 
in Scandal (1988), playing Jus- 
tice Marshall - who tried 
Stephen Ward for living off the 
immoral earnings of prostitution 
in the Ftoftimo affair of the Six- 
ties - Let Him Have It (1991) 
and The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
(1993). He was due to play an 
aristocratic Marxist taxi-driver, 
driving a Rolls-Royce, in the 
forthcoming feature film I 
Love You Love Me Love , to be 
directed fay James Cellan-Jones. 

On television, Fraser made 
his name as Basil “Badger" 
Allen by-Johnson, a rubber 
planter returning from Malaya 
to find a very different Englan d 
from the one he had left, in two 
series of Roy Clarke’s The Mis- 
fit (1970-71). Complete with 
Panama hat and clinging on to 
Edwardian standards, “Bad- 
ger” was shocked by the society ‘ 
around him— and the casual be- 
haviour of his son Tfed (played 
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more shocked mien he had to 
travel north in a vain search for 
employment. 

Fraser returned to sitcom in 
1979 as the manic Inspector 


Iton and Johnny Speight’s 
spoof police series Spooner's 
Patch. Set in Woodley police sta- 
tion, the stories involved cor- 
ruption and skits of other 
television policemen. However, 
Fraser did not continue in the 
role when the programme re- 
turned for two more series and 
was replaced by Donald 
Churchm. 

His dozens of character roles 
on television have included ap- 
pearances m Pennies Jmm Heav- 
en (1978), Brideshead Revisited 
(1981), Fortunes of War (1987), 
Taggart; Violent Delights (1992), 
The Blackheath Poisonings 
(1992), Class Act (1994, as a 
judge, alongside Joanna Lum- 
ley) and P.G. Wodehouse’s 
Heavy Weather (1995, as Sir 
Gregory Paisloe). u\ 

One of Fraser’s last television > 
appearances was as the drunk- 
en judge Sir Richard Gregory 
in The Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes of Moll Flanders, Andrew 
Davies's 1996 adaptation of 
Daniel Defoe's classic novel 
Davies created the role to give 
Moll the reprieve that saves her 
from the gallows and allows her 
to be transported to Virginia in- 
stead. The worse for drink. 
Sir Richard leaves a tavern 
with MoD (Alex Kingston) and 
has sex with her in his carriage, 
leaving; him open to blackmail 
and being forced to give her a 
pardon. 

Fraser, a colourful character, 
admitted to a fondness for al- 
cohol and explained away sev- 
eral drink-driving convictions as 
resulting from “a little revelry 
on the roads of our kingdom". 


* 


Anthony Hayward^ 


Ronald Gordon Fraser, acton 
bom Ashton-under-Lyne, Lan- 
cashin 11 April 1930; married W 
1956 Efizdbeth Howe (two daugft- 
lers; marriage dissolved 1964); 
died London 13 March 1997. 
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DEATHS 

CANG: Anna Bela. On 1 1 March l'N7. 
at Uil^clluu IlinpiUil. Ninth 
j£cd ‘il. Dauchicr nf Dr J.icuh and 
Emilia Ci nhciu of Luhlin. skIut <>1 
Dnra and Sidaiiic. inter-iiHau at 
Ja.-ei Lir'ian-.ki aoJ n! Dr W l:idi,ljw 
Ney. »iJ< uf J> n-l Can", imly hived 
miiiher c»f Stephen, mother-in-law nf 
Jennifer. cniDdmmher wf Matthew. 
JiXi-ph and Gilbert. Crem-il i>.m. 
3.-*5pm. WcdiK-Nduv l‘J March, ai 
Guide r-» Green. 

IX MEMORIAM 

MENDEZ: Juan P. Ih March. 1-M.sof 
Imv. David F. 
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Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr J. J. Hale 
and Miss A. L. Hess 
The encauemeni is announced be- 
tween John Justin, son of Professor 
Sir John arul Lady Hale, of Twick- 
enham. Middlesex, and .Amanda 
Louise, younger daughter of Mr 
and Mrs Basil Heys. uf East Mule- 
soy. Surrey. 

Mr S. A. Wajed FHC5 
and Dr R. Baity 

The en-apement is announced be- 
tween Shuhjehan i Saj >. elder son of 
Dr and Mrs M. Wajed. uf St Albans, 
Hertfordshire, and Rachel youngoi 
daughter of ihc Re-- and Mrs J. Bal- 
ly, ut Goolv. E.i>t Humberside. The 
ueddiii!! will i.iko place in Sepiem- 
her 1 107. 

Birthdays 

TODAY: Mr David AJlun MR 47; Mr 
Alexander Bcmsiein, former chair- 
man. (irunndu Cimup, 62: Dr David 
Btycr. director. Oxfum. 53: Miss 
I-ubel Buchanan, soprano. 43: Mr 
Jurne-i Duller, former senior partner. 
KPMG Peat Marwick, o#; Sir Jack 
Cullard. former chairman, British 
Home Stores, S4: Sir Robert Cam- 
wath. Hiyh Court judge. 52; Lord 
Constantine of Sianmore. former 
tumpatr. chairman. 87: Mr Ry Cood- 
er. folk and blues guitarist. 51: Mr 
Frank Duh>nn MP. 57: Professor Sir 
James Dunbar-Nasmith. artiritccr. 70: 
Mr John Duume. ocior. 49: The 
Righi Rev John Gibbs, former Bish- 
op of Coventry, stfc Professor John 
Gillingham, neurosurgeon. 81: Earl 


Haig, painter, 79; Sir Leonard 
KiKWilev. former Chief Justice of the 
Bahamas. SI: Mr Mike Love, vocal- 
ist. 53; Admiral Sir Raymond Lygo. 
former chie f executive. British Aerc*- 
spacc. 73: Mr Keith McCarter, sculp- 
tor, 61: Profew.tr Joan MitehelL 
political economist. 77: Mr Michael 
Moore, chairman. Quicks Group, 61; 
Mr Robert Nyu. novelist and poet. 5& 
Mr Ben Qkrl writer. 3S; Sir Philip 
PowelL architect. 7b; The Right Rev 
Michael Scon-Joynr. Bishop of Win- 
chester. 54; Sir Roger Tomkys. Mas- 
ter. Pembroke College. Cambridge. 
60: Mr David WalL former Director. 
Royal Academy of Dancing. 51. 
TOMORROW: Mr Ben Ari*. actor. 
MJ; Mr MaUhcw Bannister- Con- 
troller. BBC Radio 1. and managing 
director. Network Radio BBC, 40: 
Miss SybflJe Bedford, author. JKe Miss 
Teresa Berganza, mezzo-soprano. 
62; Mr Bernardo Bertolucci, dim di- 
rector. 56; The Right Rev Hugo de 
Waal Bishop of Thetford, Sir 
John Drinkwater QC. a Commis- 
sioner of Income Tax. 72: Sir Philip 
Foreman, former chairman. Short 
Bros. 74: Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Christopher Fmiey-N'omi, Chairman 
Emeritus, Cheshire Foundation. Sfl; 
Mr Ramon Hnatyshyn. former 
Governor-General of Canada. 63: Sir 
Etvari Jones. Emeritus Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford University, 86; Sir 
Anthony Kenny. Worden, Rhodes 
House, 6b: Mr jerry Lewis, comedi- 
an, 71; Mr Leo McKern, actor. . . : 
Mlv> Kale Nelligan. actress. J6; Mr 
Roger NnrrinylOD, conductor. 63: 
Mr' Richard Puttick, former chair- 
man. Taylor Woodrow. SI: Miss 
Bridget Rowe. Editor, the Suftin 
Mim.<r. 47. 


Creation and procreation: we tread on holy ground 


One of the most striking facts about our 
society today is the apparent loss of 
hope. There is a pessimism which per- 
vades much of our cultural life, re- 
flecting a profound disenchantment of 
the human spiril and an absence of faith 
in the possibility of transformation and 
redemption. We have stopped relying on 
God. nut find humanity to be wanting. 

“The great tragedy of modern civil- 
isation is to be found in the failure of 
material progress to satisfy human 
needs." wrote Christopher Dawson in 
1939 as the Nazi threat was beginning 
to take shape in Germany. The world, 
he said, needed to recover a “spiritual 
vitality”. Nearly 70 years later that need 
is even more urgent 

For many today something only ex- 
iys if it can be immediately known and 
verified by the five senses. What can- 
not be examined under a microscope 
or observed through a telescope, does 
not exisL There is no such thing as the 
spiritual: the non-material has no 
existence, it is said. 

There is. 1 suspccL a general con- 
sensus over what are the basic moral val- 
ues: values such as kindness, honesty, 
faithfulness in relationships, respect Tor 
others, for the environment, for justice 
and for law. Recently the Schools Cur- 
riculum and Assessment Authority 
found iui extensive agreement between 
people of different faiths and no faith. 


fdithfQ 


reason 


The possibility of h uman 

cloning shows that shared 
moral values are not enough. 
Society needs to recover a 
sense of ‘the good’, argues 
Cardinal Basil Hume. 


across social groups, on a range of moral 
values. But to the question “What is the 
good?”, which addresses the source and 
authority of those values, it is common 
today is to assert that there is no true 
answer morality is a matter of opinion. 

In the Judaeo-Christian tradition the 
Ten Commandments, as the revelation 
of God, offer objective moral norms. 
They set out a framework of morality 
which not only defines our obligations 
to others, but at a deep level resonates 
with what wc know to be-required.for 
human well-being and life in commu- 
nity. Ear from being arbitrary external 
requirements of one tradition, they of- 
fer all peoples insights into the true na- 
ture of humanity. They disclose the 
fundamental duties, and therefore, in- 


uauac wc suoic a common numanity. 
Indeed, it is from a deeper apprecia- 
tion of our common humanity that we 
can more readily consider the ways we 
should behave towards each other. 

Three consequences stand out. First, 
we need to respect and protect human 
life itself, from conception to its natural 
end. Secondly, our shared humanity re- 
quires us to acknowledge the rights of 
all to what is needed to live a fully hu- 
man life - including food, clothing, shel- 
ter. education and employment. 
Thirdly, we have to recognise that we 
owe certain duties to others. 

Yet our society has become, in some 
respects, morally desensitised, and is 
therefore ifl-prepared to grapple with 
a looming issue which I have no doubt* 
is fast becoming one of the major 
moral problems of our age, namely the 
implications of breathtaking develop- 
ments in genetics and biotechnology, I 
heard last week of a distinguish ted sci- 
entist imagining, apparently with com- 
plete eauanunitv a future 


— u ."o* wiui com- 

plete equarmmey, a future in which 
children were the prodnet of three dif- 
ferent sets erf nsmilc kinkvriml 


the future. 
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were bringing them up. If we separate 
these three relationships then we in 
some way undermine something which 
is specifically human. 


ic language or 
" f re- 
creation becomes production, or even 
reproduction, and if the individual hu- 
man being becomes valued as a prod- 
uct to be* ordered rather than a gift to 
beneceiveiL 

Our human nature is delicate and 
fragile. There are boundaries which we 
cannot cross without fundamentally al- 
tering the way we relate to others, and 

see ourselves. Furthermore, we have no 
experience of the potential lifelong con- 
sequences which could follow from 
bringing human life into the world in 
new artificial ways: We must act with 
extreme caution, for bringing new life 
into the world is the nearest human be- 
ings eome to creation. We tread on holy 
ground. 

-Out society badly needs to recover 
a deeper knowledge of what it means 
to be huraaiL Without more people who 

are fully alive, seized of their duties to t 
others, committed to building a better 1 

world, the outlook for our society is ! 
bleak. This is why spiritual vitality is so ' 

indent, and why sdwbshciuki be com- ’ 
mrtted to the cultivation of goodness 1 1 
before success. ' 

•‘Ruth& Reason' is edited by Paul Vallety ! 
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on our nfe^ pages 
^^wma Came talking yesterday. tftE 

' ^ and factions 

.- ^nd groups!", mtbe leadership election which she 

Wseeasqu^^S^S 

The Tbiy columnists Matthew Parrs and BoS 
JohiBon wn tmg about the certainty 6f defeats 

Md P* Ikle 8 r wh~ BmAercis a less 
KKfole change happening* which is difficult for 

is^he news P a P ers to record. It 

I ' Shm of P 0 ™* f™* on® im- 

munity of government to another This is th** . 
week to stand back, observe and^X. - 

A community of government is a large body: 
much broader than simply ministers or MPS. 

• There is a hinterland of influence-brokers 
around a government, irrigated by the flow of 
power. And beyond them, a whole social stra- 
tum which draws. sustenance from the same 
source., For the middle classes of the Home 
i Counties, bound together tycoriipl^overlap. 

, pmg subgroups of company directors, financial 
'-'traders, ouaimo mfimhm tK« hir- 
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of the road for the Tory camp fc 


; govemmenL Rjr lSyears, die public debate that 
- mattered took place between rival sub^oupsof 
.• ¥^® dfite: between, for example, bicycling, tweed- 


jacketed Spectator, fogeys and brash, pointy- 
. lapeHed Thatch erite businessmen. 

- For some time; power has been ebbing away 
from the liny dlite, but it is only this week that 
the tap was finally turned oft Suddenly, the Ibry 
commentators find themselves on the outside, 
on the fringes of power. When they drink with 
Tory MPs, th^ara.i»;loi%W i drm]d^g at the well 
of power. This week, they have staned to 
realise that they no longer know what is going 
on. The people who will make the running are 

■ no longer their friends. They do not know the 
people who matter. 

- The cynic may be prompted to ask: so what? 
Has Tbny Blair’s. success not been to build 
bridges to precisely those social groups that sus- 
tained the Tbries in power7 The whole point 
about the coming election, surely, is that noth- 
ing is going to change. 

But this is a fundamental misreading of the 
nature of political change. If Mr Blair wins, the 
personnel of the power dlite will change com- 
pletely. It is hard to over-estimate the impact, 
if he really does win, that this will have. 

As the Chancellor put it yesterday: “There is 
no option marked Tbiy Policies, Labour Men'.” 
The new power 6 lite is made up of Labour Men 
and Labour Women, and although they may 
start by accepting many Tory Policies, they will 
operate them on Labour Assumptions. 

In pari; this is a generational shift: the new 
61itewill.be younger, it will speak a different lan- 



guage. it will care about different things. For 
example, the new guard will not give a moment s 
thought to fogeyish Tory reservations about con- 
stitutional change. For them, the only objections 
to reform are the practical ones of rival priori- 
ties, rival models of democracy and arguments 
of efficiency . For another example, imagine the 
pressures on Gordon Brown as he draws up his 
first full Budget Of course, much of his room 
for manoeuvre would be constrained by the 
same factors that would limit Kenneth Clarke 

- which the shadow Chancellor has explicitly 
acknowledged by accepting in advance some of 
the key Tory tax-aiMtepend figures. Bui there 
will be a host of other decisions to be Laken, 
mam' of which could be or become just as impor- 
tant as the top rate of income tax. It is possible 

- to pm it no higher - that the networks sur- 
rounding Mr Brown will instinctively take a dif- 
ferent view of green taxes, equality (a word that 
might cease sounding old-fashioned j and wel- 
fare dependency. 

Much of this is difficult to predict in advance. 
Margaret Thatcher did not know in 1979 what 
Thatcherism would be like. The feel of Con- 
servatism has changed several times over the 
past 18 years. It was fought over by economic 
liberals and social authoritarians, moulded by 
the practical need to sell off state assets, and 
twisted by the gravitational pull of European 
integration. It is probable that not even Mr Blair 
knows in 1997 what Blairism will be like. Its 


meaning will be contested both within new 
Labour and between new Labour and old. Many 
of the Lahnur power elite are nonhem. even 
Scottish. Many come from trade-union and left- 
wing backgrounds, even if they hold mod- 
ernised views. They arc likely lo elash with the 
new power brokers moving in towards the cen- 
tre of power in the business world. 

Some of this change could mean the replace- 
ment of one clique of cronies and courtiers by 
another. This newspaper drew attention this 
week to the empire-building tendencies of the 
shadow Chancellor, which are uminous for a 
Blair administration. We have also been scep- 
tical about Mr Blair's relations with some 
multinational corporations, such as NewsCorp 
and BT. The character of the new groups to 
whieh power shifts will, in the end. depend on 
the character of Mr Blair. 

On balance, this change is likely to turn out 
to be refreshing. The renewal that is possible if 
the rivers of power flow into fresh channels 
should confound the cynics who fear that the 
election will change nothing. The election may 
still be a month and a half away, but this week 
saw the beginning of a big change in the culture 
and character of British politics. Suddenly. Con- 
servative camp followers are finding out what life 
is like when you are no longer inside the tent - 
plainly a humbling experience, particularly for 
those who have never known any different. But 
at least we know it will be good for them. 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR « 

Lilley’s funded pensions still 
lay a burden on the future 


sters 

pon 


Sir. It is claimed on behalf of Peter 
Utley's proposals for pension reform, 
(report, 6 March) that they offer the 
_\ next generation “genuine security 

V* through a real fund for its pensions”. 
There is plenty of historical 
evidence that the advance funding of 
pensions does notinvariably provide 
greater security than “pay-as-you-go” 
financing (this year’s contributions .. 
being used to pay this year s . 
benefits). One of the arguments . 
advanced m favour of the Ftench 
system of repartition, a collective 
system of occupational pension 

- provision financed on pay-as-you-go 
principles, is the greater security it 
affords by spreading the risk over the 

- wlKileofsode^andoyertte 

- generations. - " ' . 1 • v r 

In France in thel930s there was a . 
system of funded priyate pensions. It; 
was destroyed in the I94Qs by the' 
military occupation and the severe 
inflation which followed ft. The . 

I government had to introduce a ‘- 

system of levies onthe working ~ 

«7> population to rescue theekteriy 
* whose retirement sairagshad 
vanished. 

T presume that- it is Just because : 
there is A lack of total faith hi the . 

long-term security of funded 
pensions thatFeter proposals 
provide for a guarantee by the state. 

It is also often claimed that the 
“personalised" fundmgof prasions 
increases real investment, enabling 
pensions to bepaid without cost to 
future generations of workers. These 
claims overlook the point that over- 
reliance on saving for retirement . 
could result in investments that 
exceed prudent investment market 
opportunities. A reasonable balance 
should always be maintained 
between “capitalisation" and "pay- • 
as-yon-go” in order to obtain abroad 
spread of risk. -=• ' ■?. 

In any event, it is hard toseebow 
“personalisation" of retirement - 
savings can secure the provision of 
pensions without cost to other 

, ;v Bristol straggles 
1 with slavery shame 

Sin Many of us inBristblare ' 
campaigning for a long-overdue 
acknowledgement of the city’s 
connection with the slave trade. Over 
half a miRi on slaves were carried 

across the Atlantic m Bristol-based 

ships. __ 

However, Linda Bellos (“Four 

historic weeks in British rwfal 

hisLory”, 11 March) does little to help 
the campaign by repeating the myth 

about the Bfracombewret*. 

The ship was not carrying slaves. 

They were black prisoners of war 
captured by General Abercrotno/s 
army in the West Indies in the war 
against Ranee. The French had 
recruited many freed slaves into 
their army and navy. The prisoners 
were on theirway to the Admiralty 
Prison at Stapleton near BristoL It 
was normal to use chains iwhen 
K prisoners of war were being 
transported •. 

BARRY WILLIAMSON 

Bristol 

Sir: I must acknowledge Britain’s role 
as a slave-exploiting and trading 
nation because it is a historical fact - 
but will Linda Bellos acknowledge 

the i^btiralion of sonie Afr^n 

leaders with that trade, or the fact 
that Britain was the first great power 
loabolish ft within her territories at 
the lam of the 19th century, or the 
roleof the Royal Nayy m seeking to 

* suppress it in subsequent veare.- 

% rail only be able to ln« 

^ together in harmony if we to boj 

the good and the bad in our shared 

historic*, . . 

RS FOSTER _ 

Sheffield \ _ 


workers or taxpayers. All pensions 
are a transfer of resources from one 
part of the population to another. 
Any saving for retirement, (public or 
private, unfunded or funded) entails 
a daim on the goods and services 
produced by fixture generations of 
workers whether the claim is met 
through taxation, dividends or 
: . disinvestment. 

Few would disagree with the 
notion that all economically active 
people should be encouraged to 
; spread their own wealth from 
employment more evenly over their 
". life by investing part of it, as long- 
term savings, in either employer- 
sponsored pension plans or p ersonal 
retirement accounts. Few also, I 
suspect, would disagree with the - : 
principle that fhestate, as agent of - 
1 the entire community, is the 
appropriate source of all sodal 
protection, including basic 
retirement ioco me. 

TONY SALTER 
Richmond , Surrey 

Sin The “burden” of pensions on the 
taxpayer is a myth that needs 
. exploding. 

Pensions, benefits and wages all 
derive from the gross national 
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LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 




Desperate to gat away: two Albanian men trying to efimb on board a boat leaving for Italy yesterday at the 
Albanian port of Durres, near Tirana Photograph: Santiago Lyon/AP 

Children in peril as the line to Albania goes dead 


Sir: It is frightening to witness the 
self-destruction in Albania. 
ChildHope has supported a small 
and dedicated group of Albanians 
who are running a scheme 
working with street children 
which we set up in 1992, back in 
the early days of the country’s 
emergence from the Communist 
regime. Over the last year, we 


product, which is growing at around 3 certainly felt in our bones that 


per cent a year while the workforce 
gets steadily smaller in the ongoing 
drive for greater efficiency. 

Pensions and benefits on average 
are much lower than wages for 
individuals, so that those leaving the 
workforce reduce their demandon 
the GNP, leaving more available for 
others, not less. 

An equitable distribution of 
wealth from the GNP is a national 
concern, and the pension sector 
cannot be left to the whims of market 
forces and private insurance 
schemes, where profit-making is the 
main objective and total collapses 
can occur. 

LESLIE A POPE 
Wolverhampton 

Common sense cm 
a foggy motorway 

Sir. Francis Roads (letter, 13 March) 
points out that motorway speed limit 
signs in fog are frequently 
inappropriate because of the delay in 


something nasty was brewing in 
the country, but the ferocity of the 


last three weeks has taken us by 
surprise. 

This afternoon [Friday] we 
discovered that our daily fax or 
telephone contact has been broken. 
This has left us in London with a real 
sense of doom, knowing that the 
project, the staff and the children in 
their care are isolated and left to an 
uncertain fate. 

We can suggest no quick-fix 
solutions, but clearly the West's 
expectationsof Albania were too 


Local power must wield a veto 


great to be fulfilled in such a short 
time. It will be shameful if wc all turn 
our back simply because the 
Albanians discovered something 
called fraud in their headlong rush 
into the market economy. 

It will be a challenge to help Lhem 
pick up the pieces, and this time take 
our time about getting it right . 
NICHOLAS FENTON 
Director 
ChildHope UK 
London EC] 


Dawkins: the last 


that patches of poor visibility drift 
around too quiddyfor any wanting 
system to react in time. 

Common sense is a more reliable _ 
safeguard than warning signs. The Kg 
problem is that the normal visual 
cjues drivers use for assessing speed 
and distance-are absent, Oneway to 
keep.out of trouble fctpimagine a 
brick wall across the carriageway at 
the: limit ymrr visual range and to ask 
yourselfc can I stop before I hit it? 

JS EVANS 

Cheskom, Buckinghamshire 


Sir: Sir John Gray (letters, 8 March) 
is right to demand a debate on the 


the electoral college fora reformed 
second chamber ofParliamenL 
The many proposals aimed at 
strengthening local government - 
from proportional representation to 
elected mayors - aim to mimic 
European and American models. 
What is usually ignored is that the 
strength of local government abroad 
lies not in its internal structure but in 
its relationship to central government 
Federal systems such as the US 
and Germany have constitutional 
constraints on the ability of the 
centre to meddle in local affairs. 
Senior national politicians in France 
depend on holding local office such 
as that of mayor for their success. 

In all three cases local authority is 
guaranteed by a system which gives 
the locality a veto on changes which 
affect its status, through direct 
representation in the second 
chamber. Such a system should be 
considered by the Labour 
government. Ail the proposals put 
forward to enhance die status of local 
government win be irrelevant if they 
can be undone at Whitehall’s whim. 
Councillor DEREK ANTROBUS 
(Lab, City of Salford) 

Swimon, Greater Manchester 

Sic. Your leading article of 6 March 
draws attention to the “dearth of city- 


wide democracy" to address London's word from o, scientist 
choking public transport problems: 

and you note the difficulty of Sir Perhaps the late, and great, 

incorporating boroughs like Uxbridge scientist Peter Medawar may be 
“who, historically, have been most allowed a Iasi word in the “Dawkins 


reluctant to be included" in London. 

The high-handed way the GLC was 
abolished need not lead to uncritical 
acceptance of the view that most local 
government has now to be centred on 
“conurbations’*. Most ptrople live in 
expanded villages. The inwardness 
that incubates m giant cities leads 
some to forget that transport links 
with the major air and sea ports are in 
just as muen need of attention as 
those within the metropolis. 

These considerations suggest an 
alternative: allow such outer 
boroughs as fear subsumption to 
rejoin the counties they were taken 
from. Tb the north of the city, 
amalgamate the counties of Essex. 
Hertford and Middlesex, having the 
council meet rotationally in 
Uxbridge, Chelmsford, Wttford and 
other towns. To the south, likewise, 
join Surrey in with Kent. 

A “leaner and fitter” Greater 
London could then concentrate on 
the prodigious problems of the inner 
city, while there would be just three 
major authorities, each representing 
a population about the size of Wiles, 


allowed a Iasi word in the “Dawkins 
versus religion" discussion: 

There is no quicker wav for a scientist 
to bring discredit upon himself and 
upon his profession that roundly to de- 
dare - particularly when no declaration 
of any kind is called for - that science 
knows or soon will know the answers 
to all questions w orth asking, and that 
questions which do not admit a scien- 
tific answer are in some way non-ques- 
tions or “pseudoquestions- that only 
simpletons ask and only the gullible pro- 
fess to be able to answer. 

f Advice to ay cun 2 scientist. 1979) 
IANFUNTOFF 
London £H- r 6 

■.<472 error in transcription of a letter 
published on 11 March from Canon 
John Inge, of Ehr Cathedral, produced 
the statement that “ there is a shortage 
of religious people h/i o could be relied 
upon to produce intelligent, informed 
and constructive contributions to any 
debate". This should haw read “ there 
I is no shortage... " 


a population about the size of Wales, Hedy’S partner in 

torpedo project 


N ow then. Sometimes 
one just has lo apolo- 
gise, fulsomelv, abjectly, 
the brow sweat-beaded, shoul- 
ders lolling, lips wet with pen- 
itence. On Tuesday, we went for 
Gordon Brown on the front 
page, reporting criticism of his 
team's leaking against other 
Labour MPs, and comparing 
the shadow Chancellor, in a 
photo-montage, with a charac- 
ter in the film Rescn oir Dogs. 

So listen, guys. I'm sorry. It 
was unfair - wrong - badly 
researched. It was in fact Mr 
Orange whose head we 
replaced with Gordon Brown's, 
thus leaving two Mr Browns, 
alongside Mr Blond and Mr 
White and Co. As I say. just bad 
journalism. 

I'll say this for New Labour, it 
can still make jokes at its own 
expense. I was invited (non- 
paying guest) to listen to Tony 
Blair at a fund-raising London 
bash on Wednesday night. 
Among those present, and 
speaking, was Prescott. Ji The 
Labour leader paid him a hand- 
some tribute, lauding his loyalty 
and forbearance. As an exam- 
ple. Blairsaid that Prescott had 
been travelling south from his 
| constituency and caught the 
veiy end of a news bulletin on 
the car radio -something about 
the “decision to privatise suite 
pensions". Cursing, Prescott 
re fleeted that he'd been cut out 
of yet another Labour policy 
shift. Only later was it gently 
explained to him that this was a 
Conservative announcement. 

Meanwhile, all around, wax 
the unmistakcahle murmuring 
sound of an establishment 
changing sides. Perhaps the most 
politically revealing, sign-of-the- 
times comment came from 
another guest, whose firm spe- 
cialises in privatisations. That 
company, once fiercely pro Con- 
servative, had changed us policy, 
he told me cheerfully. “We no 
longer back parties, we back gov- 
ernments." Phew! JusL in time! 

Reflections on tides, week two. 
Letters have come in both for 
and against the idea that The 
Independent should abandon 
printing people's titles - Lords, 
Professors, Drs and so on. Pros 
and antis arrive in roughly equal 
quantities. The letters against 
tides lend to he breezily demo- 
cratic; readers who want them 
kept say we should give as much 


information as possible and 
that, in the words of Charles 
Brodie of Warwickshire, getting 
rid of them would "add greatly 
to the dullness of nations”. 

For myscJf, I am resolutely 
irresolute. Many are simply out 
of date pomposities - if Roy 
Jenkins is better known than 
Lord Jenkins, stick with Roy. 
But it seems sensible lo use titles 
where not doing so would con- 
fuse the reader and where they 
add really useful information. 
They arc," or ought to be. little 
more than formalised adjec- 
tives. Tabloid papers, after all. 
have developed a utilitarian title 
language of their own. Nol Mr 
Jones, but “Lout Jones'*. Not 


Perhaps in future 
people will address 
each other using 
tabloid titles. 
‘Fine morning; Love 
Cheat McDonald’. 
‘Indeed it is, Wild 
Child Reilly’ 


Miss Rue. but “Page Three Stun- 
ner Sam". And these arc, in 
their way. as specific and useful 
as ‘Esquire" or "Mistress " once 
were. Perhaps, in the course of 
time, these will become fixed 
and traditional too; so that, in 
the 2050s people will unthink- 
ingly address one another “Fine 
morning. Love Cheat McDon- 
ald ... " “Indeed it is. Wild Child 
Reilly.” 

On the other hand, 1 have 
been reminded that ami-tradi- 
tional naming rarely works, 
while finishing a magnificent 
and harrowing book about the 
Russian Revolution - A People s 
Tragedy, by Orlando Figcs. Figes 
recounts the names Bolsheviks 
chose for their children when 
they were “Octobered” ( rather 
than christened). These 
included obvious plays on 
Lenin. Marx and Trotsky. But 
some, believing that the West 
wax more advanced, chose any 
Western word to hand. Thus 
there were little Bolsheviks tod- 
dling around in the Twenties 
who answered lo Traviata. 
Embryo, and Vinaigrette. 


Andrew Starr 


coming century. 

DAVID HAMILTON Sin Your article (28 February) about 

Hedy Lamarr and George Amheil 

and their torpedo guidance system 
nents contained an error. George Antheil 

was not married to Hedy Lamarr. He 
other historic and contemporary sites was married to - and stayed married 


Scattered relics of British electronic achievements 


j SinT C H Going (letter, 11 March)' 
regrets the UK’s failure to present 
our achievemeitts in the field of 
telecoms an d electronics with a 
national museum. He may gain some 
consolation from the news that the 
Royal Corps of Signals is expanding 
and renovating the Museum of Army 
Commimfoatiohs at Blandfbrd in 
Dorset through the generosity of 

serving and retired officers and 

soldiers of the corps, the defence 
electronics industry and the National 
Lottery Heritage iWl 
Ttehisfoiyofnalharysignaflmg . 
tells much of our nation's telecoms 
history, since many, of the advances in 


the technology of communications 
and cryptography have been driven 
by our defence needs. 

JH GRIFFIN 
Salisbury 

Sin T C H Going is quite right when 
he says Britain needs a National 
Museum of Communications. There 
is already a very good Museum of 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


Porthcunio, and Marconi was at 
Poldhu, and FT has an Earth Station 
at GoonhiDy - all this in Cornwall 
Perhaps it would be sensible to locate 
the national museum in Penzance, so 
that visits could also be made to these 


of activity. 

Dr MIKE WEAVER 
Linacte College 
Oxford 

Sir Since BT is closing the BT 
Museum, I recommend it give the 
800 exhibits to the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Manchester, 
with an endowment for a gallery 
dedicated to telecommunications. 
Visitors to London can already enjoy 
displays of telecommunications 
technology at the Science Museum- 
ALEXANDER CHABLO 
Manchester 


LrtI - ri . -frwM tw ftdrfwnttfri tn Letter* to the EditoClfte Independent, One Caaada Square, Canary Wharf. Lftndon EI45DL 
mo: 0171-293 2056; tetter^iadependeaUa^k) and include a daytime telephone number. 

Lttfcrs maj be «Bted ft* length and darity We regret we are unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


to - Boski Marcus, who lived until 
about 19SI. George died in 1959. He 
was definitely a lady's man and no 
doubt a Lamarrlover, not husband. 

As a pianist who has recently 
recorded and edited Antheils piano 
music. I’m sure that George would 
have loved your story, since he made 
up a few of them himself (such as 
being eaten by lions in Africa as a 
publicity stum before the Ballet 
Mecanique Paris premiere). 

His son, Peter Antheil, told me in a 
phone conversation in January ihal 
Hedy and Georgegave the patent to 
the Navy out of patriotism, a fact that 
Peter and Lamarr's son have long 
regretted. 

MARTHANNE VERBJT 
Newport, Rhode Island, USA 


This irresponsible scarcmongering will not only damage the meat 
industry here in Britain, but wUl also damage our standing in Europe 
- Douglas Hogg, Minister of Agriculture, condemns his critics 

The damage done to the English countryside by the Common 
Agricultural Policy is Lhc best argument that Jimmy Goldsmith's 
Referendum Party possesses - Roy Hatterslev. Labour MP 

1 like the dark one. She’s the only one who shows any sign of 
intelligence - Lord Healey, Labour peer, when asked for his vteirx 
about the Spice Girls 

I do not believe power-dressing wifi happen again. This is not the 
lime for women to be surrogate men - Lynne Franks, public 
relations consultant 

I was always sure he would be 100 per cent successful because 
he is the fiiiit gay product that can be sold over the counter instead 
of under it - John McKitterkk, designer of the anatomically explicit 
Billy, the world's first gay doll 

This train will be going nowhere for seven tninuLes because there 
aren't very many trains behind us - announcement to London 
Underground passengers at Chancery Lane station 
i I'm not a workaholic. I’m lazy. I’m just time efficient - John 
i McLaren, merchant banker, who has sold the book and film rights 
for his first novel for £Im 
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The juvenile, the 
complacent and the 
snobbish cavort in 
shallow debates, and 
Oxford’s students 
love it, says Peter 
Popham, after 
hearing the case for 
blondes. Where has 
all the politics gone? 





O n Thursday night in Oxford, large 
teenagers practise wheelies down 
the steps of the station, over and over 
again, the multiple competing bus 
companies jam the streets with their 
dashing liveries and the yoof population of this 
surprisingly coarse-grained Midlands town hun- 
kers down for another long night of boozing and 
brawling. 

Within the Victorian neo- Gothic confines of 
the Oxford Union Society, however, that world 
seems far away. One hears tell that in the 1920s, 
Communist members of the union, dressed in 
white tie and taQs, poured out into the streets 
of the town and beat up members of the work- 
ing class, with the idea of aggravating class ten- 
sions and thus predpitating the revolution. It 
didn't work, of course, and 70 years litter the toffs 
and would-be toffs remain cloistered behind the 
red brick walls and leaded lights. 

On Thursday, they gathered for a bit of 
silliness, the “Farewell'' debate, last of the term 
and of the current presidency. The theme is not 
original; “This House believes that blondes have 
more fun". But it enables the union to adver- 
tise the debate inside the programme with a par- 
ticularly lubricious photograph of Marilyn 
Monroe, and to dangle the prospect of a bevy 
of guest beauties, headed by Jerry Hall, before 
the work-jaded eyes of the membership. 

At least Jerry Hall is the name on the paster 
taped to the front door, but in the later editions 
scattered around the building it is ominously 
missing. Yes. Jerry has come down with a cold, 
and the union has been hit by another in its nasty 
run of no-shows. As one of the speakers put it 
iu the debate, submitting the departing president 
to his customary bout of humiliation, “Damon 
Hill, Patrick Stewart, Sling, Jerry Hall - what an 
excellent term you almost had, Mr President." 

The House assembles to discuss blondes and 
fun. We are here, while the debate grinds and 
grunts and farts its way to a sort of conclusion, 
to consider the question, does the Oxford 
Union have a job to do any more? Is it doing it? 
Or is it just a concatenation of puffed-up, 
prematurely pompous young Tories, best left to 
stew in their own juice? 

Criticism of the union is probably nearly as 
old as the thing itself, which goes back 174 years. 
But the thing itself would not be worth the 
trouble of criticising if it had not attained a highly 
peculiar stature. This is a place where a bunch 
of undergraduates gather to trade prejudices, 
slurs and dirty jokes; but by some strange 


The state of the Union . 


chemistry of desire and image and 
determination, it is one of the most famous 
debating forums in the world: a place to which 
world-class statesmen, politicians and public fig- 
ures. including Bobby Kennedy, Richard Nixon. 
Mother Teresa and Malcolm X, made pilgrim- 
ages while in the prime of their careers. They 
came not to recycle the usual speech for the 
usual fee (the union pays nothing but expenses) 
but to engage in genuine cut and thrust to risk 
their reputations at the hands of student 
pipsqueaks, and sometimes to be brought down. 

At times it was almost an alternative parlia- 
ment of the young. Harold Wilson dispatched 
his foreign secretary, Michael Stewart to defend 
the government’s pro-American policy on 
Vietnam, and a torrid time he had of it When 
he was president Thriq Ali hosted Malcolm X, 
then at the height of his influence. 

Hungry and ambitious aspiring politicians 
such as Edward Heath, Roy Jenkins, Michael 
Heseltine and William Hague seized the oppor- 
tunities the union offered both to debate and to 
rub shoulders with the powerful and famous. 
Debates of particular consequence were regu- 
larly transmitted live on the BBC It was the only 
student debating chamber in the world with such 
charisma. 

That is the context in which the Oxford Union 
has to be discussed, because the place is still in 
love with and in thrall to its past. Even on a night 
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Chronometer, Watch and 
Nautical Instrument maker to. 
The Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
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like this. The union is a duster of diminutive 
building?, comprising a bar with scarlet walls 
which are hung with old photographs, a large and 
comfortable Library, and out in the garden, on 
its own, the debating hall, which from the out- 
side looks like a small Victorian railway station. 

Tonight the hall's entrance is filled with large 
photographs of foaming pints of G uinn ess (the 
beer is free to participants, within reason). Inside 
there is a high chamber with a balcony. The 
benches for the union's officers, who must wear 
white ties, are ranged opposite each other by the 
chairman's seat, as in die House of Commons. 
The rest, filling the hall, face the chair. 


walls, for example, are wearing Unioa-Jack 
bowler hats. A multi-coloured bouncy castle is 
being inflated behind the chair. One large 
Guinness ad has invaded the hall. A smoke 
machine has been concealed somewhere. 

Of the matter of the debate itself it would be 
charitable to say as little as possible. Simon John- 
son, an epicene blond youth, president of the 
Edmund Burke Society, who has conceived a per- 
verse fixation on Nicholas Soames, is fluently 
funny and rude, in the preferred snobbish mode, 
speaking of the retiring president's “family tree 
- that's where he lives" and of his father, “a light 
blue, due to restricted circulation’'. 

He is followed for the anti-blondes by a 
narrow-shouldered, carrot-haired geek in gold 
glasses called Charles Hoare, who has the mis- 
fortune to be related to Douglas Hogg (his 
nickname is Mad Cow). Hogg was president 
here, as was his father. Lord Hailsham, but on 
Thursday night’s showing Mad Cow will not 
be following in their footsteps unless all his 
contemporaries are wiped out. perhaps by 
CJD. He mentions “homosexuals" and “les- 
bians" many times, like a 12 -year-old, as if the 


words themselves were intrinsically hilarious. 

The only other speaker from the university is 
the president-elect, Sam Gyimah, who sports a 
blond wig (and a mm’s habit) although heis actu- 
ally black. His speech is no worse or better than 
any of the rest: but given the routine trashing 
handed out to the sex^Dy divergent, one is pleas- 
antly surprised to note that the House refrains 
from making jokes about his colour. 

The other speakers included two women 
pretending to be mutants arid two blonde page- 
three girls, one of whom, Joanne Guest, wearing 
black knickers and bra and head-to-toe fishnet, 
declares, “I can equivocably sta te , that 1 am 
blonde." Floella Benjamin shrewdly sizes up heir 
audience and treated them to her Play School 
routine, which went down very well. The only 
really perceptive remark of the evening comes 
from the comedienne Jenny Ross, who spoke of 
her pity for Patty Kensit “when she realises she’s 
lumbered herself with a complete and utter twat 
for a fiancee". 

Finally the lights go down, a strobe comes on, 
the chamber fills with smoke, and.the president 
is carted aw ay. 1 have rarely spent an evening 
more childishly entertained since the age of 10 
- but Farewell debates, as it was strenuously 
painted out, are always like that. A glance 
through the rest of the programme for the term 
shows, however, that it is not alone. Why, the 
equivocable Joanne Guest was here for a sec- 
ond night running (on Wednesday she fielded 
questions about how many men she bad made 
love to at the same time). Othei debates this 
term included such intellectual toilers as “This 
House believes that the Beatles contributed 
more to British music than Oasis ever will" and 
“Enid Blyton’s stories are still appropriate for 
today’s cbiUr. 

Devolution and Europe drew relatively big 
hitters and strong performances, and Lord 
Tebbit, predictably enough, was a massive hit. 
But much of the programme was taken up by the 


likes of Ffyana Campbell, Coronation Street, quiz 
nights, comedians, and the no-showing Sting. 
Increasingly, the Intellectual and political 
pretensions of the past are becoming an empty 
pose, a tradition that must of course be perpet- 
uated (like all traditions) butwhich for the sake 
of bumf on seats is increasingly overshadowed 
by froth and nonsense. 

T he arrival of Max Clifford last year, with 
OJ Simpson in tow,- was an augury of the 
way the place must go: more celebs, the 
dodgier and tackier the better, more book- 
launch tie-ins (Stephen Fry, here recently, could 
have filled the plaice twice); less and less evidence 
that the union believes in its guts that its 
amazing reputation is still relevant . . 

Tt is not surprising that many of Oxford's stur 
dents have no time for the union at all, 
regarding it, in the words of one graduate, as 
"crapulous, shabby and pathetic". Anthony 
Howard was president in 1955, and as he sees 
it the union’s decline is a function of the decline 
of the nation. “Something happened around the 
mld-Fifties," he says, “perhaps around the time 
of the Suez crisis. Up until then, it knew its. 
place in the scheme, of things. The problem is 
that the tradition it was carrying proved top- 
heavy in the Eighties and Nineties. I think the 
union only realty had meaning when Britain was 
a great power, and it’s been looking for its way 
ever since.” 

' So with the political and intellectual preten- 
sions of the union growing threadbare, what 
remains are the social ones. No sign of Hariing 
there: “Snobbish, class-ridden, puffed-up, unde- 
mocratic”,' ftzmed one former non-member, “a 
place for teenagers who want to be middle-aged, 
to be their fathers before their time” It is an irre- 
deemable place, where the complacent and 
snobbish go through the rituals that confirm 
them in their pride and privilege. It is going to 
last for ever. 
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I have spent half this week in 
Wisbech. Cambridgeshire, at 
the Angles Theatre, 
performing a play written with 
my friend, actress Helen 
Griffin. Wc did it in Wisbech 
because the bloke that runs 
the thcaure is a friend and also 
it's nice to get out of London 
and avoid the beady eyes of 
the London critic fraternity. I 
have had some lovely 
encounters with the residents 
of Wisbech. including an 
approach the other day from 
a very respectable middle- 
aged man who came up to me 
and said. “Jo Brand I think 
you are a marvellous 
comedienne, and I say this as 
a man of the doth." Good 
Lord, this is a bit of a turn up 
for the books. I have spent my 
entire comedy career 
assuming that 1 am persona 
non grata with the clergy and 
now I discover Tvegot a fan 
with a dog collar. Time for a 
rethink on my assimilation 
into the establishment 1 think. 

It makes a refreshing change 
to see someone speaking out 
against the sickening 
commercialisation that has 
overtaken huge companies 
like the Disney Corporation. 
The ferocious marketing 
approach they lake these 
days results in parents being 


pot under pressure to buy 
everything that these 
companies produce. And the 
links with other big 
organisations to push the 
product even more, mean we 
are saturated with the latest- 
gimmick. 

Well, the family of Victor 
Hugo in France have had 
enough. They have seen the 
fruits of the great writer’s 
imagination turned into pure 
commercialism by 
McDonald’s and the 
supermarket chain. 
Monoprix. Esmeralda has 
become a Demi Moore 
ioo kalik g and Quasimodo a 
rather Hobbit-like cuddly 
thing. In the days that we 
watched Disney as kids, the 
films were not accompanied 
by a whole range of crappy 
plastic toys. I am sure tire 
protests of the Hugo family 
win fall on deaf ears as the 
great money-making machine 
moves on to the next venture, 
but at least someone is 
making a little stand. 

Fat Germans are not happy 
and have got themselves, 
organised enough to have 
their own congress. They have 
again asked Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl to become their 
patron after he turned down 
the offer last rear. Fat people 




in Germany are demanding 
bigger seats on trains and 
planes and bigger car 
interiors. According to my 
brother, who lives in 
Germany, Helmut Kohl's 
nickname is Bime, which 
means “pesur", because of his 
shape, although his name 
actually means “cabbage". I 
don't suppose even normal- 
sized people would mind 
bigger seats on planes and 
airline companies would have 
to enlarge them all because it 
would be a nightmare if 
people such as myself were 
led to the fettles scats at the 
back of the plane like lepers. 
Still, at least we might get 
extra portions at meal times. 

Every time we hare an 
election in this country, 
com me ntators tend to remark 
that it is the dirtiest one even 


Despite this, with each 
approaching election, new - 
. »eas pop up to ensure that 


with which to fell the 
opposition are available. This 
jear it seems a new idea has 
flown round the world from 
Australia to help put the boot 
“^prospective 
parliamentary awJHann' .7 . 
The basic Idea seems tribe: ’*>- 
tbritthe electorate are V , 

in tea viewed on the pfaonewith 
what appears to be a . 


This smacks of a certain 
desperation and one wonders 
whether the voters will fell for 
it I like to think, that we are 
politically slightly more 
literate than the Anssies, but 
given the whole Blair hair 
.frnrarel have my doubts. .. 

I am looking forward to this 
.fiykm-tbe-wall documentary 
in a. few weeks, which 
portrays a group of your 
averageTbry Supporters - 
haring dinner,, unashamedly ■ 
slagging Off gays and black 
people, and happity denying ■ 
that there is such a thing s? :• 
poverty. Apparently, these 
diners do not hold back and I 
wonder why. Weren’t they 
embarrassed by how horrible 
■they would took? Stupidity. . 
may be an oxplanatioD for ; 
their bravado, I suppose, and 

.eaaec to stomach perhMs, 

than the fact that these 
people are actiiaity proud of 

■havmg these views. The - 


and then at the ead are - • 
thrown a few unsavoury facts 
about a candidate nudes' the 
auspices of an objective cafl. 
This is. known as “pash / 
Pitting* and originated in 
Amenta. Which party do you 


potting in Britain? T&p, " 
fonnity enough if s thfc Tories. 


, East Angjfe where there are 
very few black people and . 
doubtless few openly gay 
pcppte-. J did ask the audience a 
, m Wisbech how many. Mack 
people there were in the ■ . 
town. TWo, abo&re'nttv . 


Having seen.unsr • 
documentary, one assumes, 
they might well want to move. 
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J ust because Nicholas 
Spames says.it, it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that it 
ain!t so. On Thursday, after 
an adyecse ruling in the High 
Corner the armed forces -• 
nuaister repeated his view 

5 that atf owing openly gay men 
ano women to ]tnn or remain 
in the'military would affect its 
“morale, cohesion and 
effectiveness”. 

This is a big charge. As my 
friend (and Labour’s defence 
spokesperson) Dr John. Reid 
MP said to me in the • '■ 

committee corridor of the 
Commons last year, it’s all 
very welT fords liberal Types to 
&h m our Islington wine bars 
and call down injunctions on 
theChiefs of Staff, but what if 
having gays in the military 
really would mean that our 
ability to defend ourselves is 
undermined? Wine bars are 
uncomfortable places when 
under fire from a howitzer 
manned by a mad Alb anian 
So we must take this 
argument seriously. For it does 
not depend on red herrings, 
like the “gays are no good at 
fighting” argument True, one 
of the ex-naval gay men 
campaigners is called Duncan 
Lusug-Preah, whose very 
name suggests a life spent 
dressing up and gorng to 
naughty clubs, but in reafily • 
Duncan turns out to be very 
brave. He and his friends are 
not chiefly concerned with 
choosing the colour of the . 
curtains in the Naafi, or trying • 
to persuade Gaffiano to design 
the next generation' of battle- 
dress. The annals of history •' 
resound to the names of • 
martial gays, from Alexander, 
through the Licmheart to 
General Kitchener. 

But what about the -intrusive - 
; relationship argument? You’re 
t in the thick of battle and you 
must decide whether to fire 
your grenade launcher m 
support of X or wield your 
combat knife to defend Y. Oh, . 
and Y is your boyfriend. Poor 1 : 
old X. 

Or the jealous lover variant: 
the crew of the Memphis Belle 
are flying over Schweinfurth. >• 
“Bandit at five o'clock!” calls v 
the pilot, “NaD him. Chuck!” - 
“Not until you apologise for 
your terrible behaviour 
yesterday ” comes the reply. 

Two responses to this. Fust, 
just imagine how awful it 
would have been if, say, . ; 
Montgomery and Patton bad . ■ ■ 
been jealous of each other." 

The whole Arnhem operation 
might have become a fiasco. 
Thank God they were 


straight! But, more seriously, 
there is no suggestion that -. 
homosexual acts should be ■ 
permitted, any more than . 
heterosexual ones. 

; Which leaves us with the 

discomfort argument. As 

Mchael PortiDo.putitlast 
year, “People are working in a 
situation of -abstiJute trust 
. They are living almost literally 
on-fop of one another.’’ Given 
that closeness, if current 
servicemen and women get 
antsy with gays around, that" ; 
might be enough to lower 
cohesion, morale and all tha'f 
staff. - ; 

' A recent survey Stowed that 
particular areas of concern 
were s haring tents (“camping 
tonight”), submarines (the 
shape?) and something called 
“hot bunking”. This sounds 
fair enough (who would not be 
frightened of a bit of 
involuntary hot bunking?) 
untfl one leans that this 
actually describes a situation 
in which, when one man 
leaves a bunk, another gets, 
into it Thus precluding most 
prolonged fbnns of sexual 
activity, rather than 
encouraging them. 

And, above ail], the showers. 
A^one sergeant put it, “Men 
don't like taking showers with 
men who like taking showers 
with men”. But wait a minute! 
We doiTt want them to like 
showering, because - if they ' 
did - we would not like to .. 
shower with them. 

Which brings me to Dr 
John Reid's Shower Test, 
-whose logic goes thus: we . 
agree that women should not 
be forced to shower with men, 
don't we? And for why? 
Because they would be 
uncomfortable being naked in 
front of people for whom they 
might be a source of sexual 
attraction. Well then, doesn't 
it follow that the same women 
should not be forced to - 
shower with other women by 
whom they might conceivably 
be considered desirable? 

Mum. But why then does 
this not apply to schools, or 
universities, or sports clubs, or 
hospitals, where we straights 
may be forced -willy-nilly, so 
to speak - to become the 
unwilling objects of lustful 
stares? fpften feel myself to 
be at risk of envious or 
strange glances in the shower, 
but I have racked my memory 
and I can’t remember this 
ever having been a problem. 
Certainly not one that just 
taming around didn’t solve. 

■ So, Nick, turn around. If 
there’s anyone watching. 


long live shopping 



/ /”f" T~ e wbo does 

91 t | not gel rich 
is a dumb 
bear," pro- 
, claimed 
Deng Xiaoping. Tm thinking of 
having it engraved on the wav- 
ing Deng watch Thought in 
. Hong Kong recently. My watch 
- the little Deng smiling up at 
me, 15s dock-work arm moving 
up and down - is a lot more 
. emblematic than all those wan- 
ing apparatchiks at his funeral. 
Sometimes I. think all Com- 
munism left behind was the 
misery, the corruption and the 
kitsch - Goxby toilet paper, 
busts of Lenin, Che berets, 

. Mao on watches and on walls. 

' “He who does not get rich is a 
dumb bear.” They mould have 
put theslogan on a tombstone 
for Deng instead of crumbling 
him up like an old potato chip 
or a stale fortune cookie. 

No wonder Deng wanted 
Hong Kong for his own so 
much. Money money money. 
And shopping. I’ve never seen 
so much money, so muchstuff, 
never met bo many rich people 
as fit Hong Kong. “Hong 
Kong’s the richest refugee 
camp in the world," an 
acquaintance said. “The par- 
ents or grandparents all ran 
away from China, from the 
Communists. Money s the only 
security, you can’t have 
enough, you've got to keep 
piling it up." . 

1 was in Hong Kong, in fact, 
to research the rich for a thriller. 
The American hero of my book 
is in love with a rich Chinese 
American babe. She’s married 
to a very, very rich Hong Kong 
guy, a member of the New 
Comprador class whose only 
ideology is money, wbo knows 
China is the future and thinks 
national borders are a joke. 

The old breed of comprador 
brokered opium to the East and 
all kinds of goodies (silks, 
spices) bade to the West. This 
hew breed, official or criminal 
- it doesn’t reaDy matter -bro- 
ker everything in all directions, 
and the devil’s in the detail: 
CDs, sportswear, computers, 
money, babies, illegals, body 
parts. What they really broker 
is the great 21st-century con- 
spiracy between two ideolo- 
gies buift to destroy each other. 
Instead of fleeing Communism 
like their parents or grandpar- 
ents, the New Compradors see 
shopping as the real ideology; 
call it global commerce if you 
want to get Canty. 

In the countdown to July, as ■ 
the New Compradors rev up 
the millennial merger, no one 
knows if it’s going to produce 
a new world order or a mutant 
freak, or both. One thing’s 
sure: neither the new com- 
pradors nor the new Commies 
has democracy top of the shop- 
ping list. But, then, who ever 
promised us more than 200 
years of democracy and would- 
n’t you rather nip off to Aus- 
tralia for the beach or Vail, 
Colorado for the skiing? Most 
of the rich guys I met in Hong 
Kong told me things wfll be just 
fine when the British go home 
in July, burthen most of them 
have cut their deals with the 


by Reggie Nadelson 



Money money money. And shopping. I Ve never seen 
so much money, so much stuffj never met so 
many rich people as in Hong Kong 


Chinese, and all have property 
outside China with passports to 
match. 

The New Compradors - 
Deng was surely their godfather 
- are charming, cool and mod- 
em, having been educated in 
the US or Britain. They wear 
Brooks Brothers shirts. Italian 
suits. Baseball hats. Some ride 
Harleys. Some race horses. Oth- 
ers collect modem art Most are 
married to gloriously hospitable 
high-maintenance babes, the 
TbiTai, the ladies who lunch, the 
most beautiful women I’ve met 
and the most down to earth. 
They tell you “a full-time maid 
is the best VaJftmT (I met two 
ladies wbo share eight maids 
between them), and ask you 
straight out bow much you 
make or what you drive. 

The guys talk the talk and 
they can do it in soundbites 
appetising enough for the wari- 


est Westerner. But they are not 
Western, as one of them 
pointed out to me. I met Jack 
(we ’ll call him Jack! at the top 
of his skyscraper, one of those 
competitive architectural mar- 
vels Hong Kongers have buift 
to their god. ( Mammon never 
lived so well.) Charmingly, in 
perfect American English, 
“Jack” explained how the Chi- 
nese are different from West- 
erners. how they see things 
through different eyes, out of 
a different culture. I think he 
was saying we should butt out. 
especially when it comes to 
stuff like democracy. He does- 
n’t have to worry. The West, 
with Bill Clinton in the lead, 
can't seem to do euough to 
kowtow to the Chinese - just 
think about campaign contri- 
butions, just think about those 
nights in the Lincoln bedroom. 

“To get rich is glorious.” 


Deng is grinning up at me 
from the watch I bought at 
Shanghai Tang, a shop devoted 
to the marketing of old China 
and high-end Commie kitsch, 
and owned by David Tang, the 
chief cheerleader for the New 
Compradors. Tang speaks like 
the Queen Mum. Or Jeeves, 
maybe. He was born in Hong 
Kong, where his grandtaiher 
made millions with a bus com- 
pany. His own father. Billy, was 
reputedly a gambler and race- 
horse owner who had 3 Chi- 
nese restaurant in London 
called Mr Tang’s. Da rid didn’t 
gel to England until he was 14: 
he barely spoke English. He 
learnt fast. He became a club- 
bable kind of guy. 

"Made by Chinese” is Tang’s 
motto, it's’ on even- label at 
Shanghai Tang, where you can 
purchase silver-plated chop- 
sticks or linens embroidered 


with coolies, and the bespoke 
tailor can whip you up a 
Cheongsam in luscious red silk 
or a pink velvet Mao suit. Tang 
himself wears a modified Chi- 
nese suit, call it Mao or Man- 
darin. and he smokes Cuban 
cigars. (He's the Cuban consul 
in Hong Kong, which carries 
with it the distribution rights to 
Havanas). As a businessman. 
7ang understands its money 
that matters. He told me he 


feels that it is only now that 
Britain has begun to pay 
money* its due respect. Bui as 
Hong Kong's major dome to its 
social scene, escort to Fergie 
and to Di, Tung also knows that 
to keep things dynamic in a cul- 
ture already stuffed with stuff, 
you have to broker not just 
hard cash but style. 

Tang is a master nr the an of 
the theme park. At Shanghai 
Tnng and at his China Ouh. 
where the Hong Kong rich 
drink bubbly at the Long 
March Bar. he plays off our 
feverish dreams of the Orient 
that never was. Noel Coward 
meets Indiana Jones. 

The mystery of the Orient. 
The Shanghai of the Thirties 
when Nod Coward did sit 
around the Cathay Hotel writ- 
ing Private Lhvs, when there 
were evil gangsters and beauti- 
ful women. Orson Welles and 
Rita Hayworth. Somerset 
Maugham meets Mao Zedong. 

“I hope to become the 
Ralph Lauren of the East." 
Tung has said, and as Lauren 
built an empire reinventing 
what he perceived as British 
upper-class life, so Tang is re- 
making old China. Tang's 
China Club - ii costs around 
£35,000 a year just to join - is 
on the 13th floor of the Bank 
of China Building. It Is alleged 
that in the bud old days, buck 
before Mao and Deng got the 
new religion. Communist 
agents worked day and night 
here to destroy the running 
dogs of imperialism. 

From the terrace of the club 
you can see the Hong Kong sky- 
fine. All that neon. All that tight. 
Hong Kong looks like it could 
bum' itself up. Inside, by mid- 
night. die club buzzes with 
beautiful people. Waiters in 
Mao jackets pad across orien- 
tal rugs- Ceiling fans twirl, sti- 
ver spittoons glisten, there are 
red silk cushions in the dining 
room and silver chopsticks. And 
from the wail, in a huge portrait 
in oils. Mao Zedong beams 
down, benign, faL happy in the 
presence of so much glorious 
money, as the club mynah bird 
sings tunes from Peking opera. 
Or was it Madame Butterfly ? 

Recently 1 heard that David 
Tang is about to expand, mov- 
ing into New York, maybe Lon- 
don or LA. Mao is dead. So is 
Deng. If anyone had any brains. 
ihcy r i make Tang the next real 
head uf China. This guy has tffis 
finger on the pulse. He is new 
China man. the New Com- 
prador. Tang is no dumb bear. 
He is. in fact, if you'll excuse the 
pun. one very smart cookie. 

Reggie Made Ison s thriller 'Hot 
Poppies "is published on Monday 
(Faber <£ Faber. £14.99). 


The 



death of political loyalties 


T he end of the party is in sight. 
Whatever the outcome of this 
election it will be the last time 
that political machines with labels 
will be pre-eminent in our democracy, 
.-r In a generation, loyalty to political par- 

{jus as we know them will be dead. 
And ironically, among the principal 
assassins will be the creators of the 
* most fearsome electoral machuiK of 
modern times - Tony Blair and Mar- 
garet Thatcher. ■ 

It is no surprise that Baroness That- 
cher loots so fondly on the Labour 
leaden he is, after all merely com- 
pleting a process she started - the 
remorseless subjugation of party inter- 
ests to the will of a leadership that car- 

ries on a dialogue with the electorate, 
unmediated by the self-interested 
i murmuring of party barons. 
jr This is not just another way or say- 
ing that there is now no difference 
between the main political parties. 
Life under a Blair administration 

would not be the same as life under a 

Major government. Labour looks as 
though it mav be even tougher on pub- 
lic spending than the Tories. Blairs 
constitutional ambitions are radically 
different to Major’s, And. their styles 
of government will be marked by a 
huge generational difference, reflect- 
ing an average age difference between 

the Labour and Tory top teams of sev- 
eral years. There is dear. water avail- 
able here for anyone who looks. 

£ i However, voting is not only about 
i a rational political choice, or about 
economicself-inieresL Ii is a lso a cul- 
tural acL Fbr most of tbs century, 
people have tended to tiiink of them- 



Trevor Phillips 

The single 
laige party 
expressing a 
united view 
seems 
ridiculous 
today. What is 
the Labour or 
Tory line on 


selves as belonging either to a Tory or 
a Labour tradition. You were either 
working Hass or middle class. Voting 
for the other lot seemed eccentric, 
even indecent; the sort of act reserved 
for snooty little madams who had got 
above themselves, or for eternally 
idealistic Fabian types. 

Evennon-tradhkmal groupings have 
tbeir prejudices. Indian voters have 
what used to be thought of as a super- 
conservative profile - more affluent, 
better-educated, e ntrep r en eurial Tbeir 
homes, cars and private schooling 
shout “Tory voter”. Yet they resolutely 
continue to choose Labour in huge 
numbers. Why? Because, in spile of Mr 
Major’s own dean bill of health on the 
issue, they stiD regard the Conservatives 
as terminally infected by racial bias. 

New loyalties can be created, but 
there is something more fundamental 
going on. Although the growth in sup- 
port for single-issue pressure groups is 
often overstated, it is none the less sig- 
nificant. The pollsters tell us that three 
out of five young people won’t show up 
at the voting booth unless someone 
promises free Oasis albums on pro- 
duction of a completed voting slip. The 
cultural ties are not being rebuilt or 
transferred: they are simply wearing 
thm, to the point of invisibility. 

The personal triumph of both Blair 
and Thatcher lies precisely in hasten- 
ing this cultural fragmentation. She 
persuaded the lower middle classes, 
increasingly outof sorts with a worker- 
ist Labour party, that they could hap- 
pily vote Tbry. Similarly, Blair seems 
to have convinced the new middle 
classes that they can retain their iden- 


tity, but still share his aims. Indeed, the 
notorious focus groups no doubt show 
that much of Blair’s appeal lies in the 
fact that he is not rooted in any of the 
great Labour traditions - he is not 
Fabian intellectual, nor union apparat- 
chik, Dor even regional baron, what- 
ever he is, it is new. But it is him, and 
what he is, not his party, that counts 
to Labour's new converts. 

One consequence is that political 
parties are in danger of becoming vir- 
tually useless as a ready-made means 
of defining our stance on some big 
issues. How does the Labour-Tory 
divide help us to define where we 
stand on Europe? It does noL On 
crime or education? On the advances 
in technology that have produced 
cloning and new methods of repro- 
duction? MPs will search in vain tor a 
coherent philosophical position from 
their party HQs. 

Political parties represent historical 
identities. Those historical identities 
become more evidently anachronistic 
every week, and the single large party 
that claims coherently to express a 
united view on every large question 
looks more ridiculous every day. As 
the work of the think-tank Demos and 
others has shown, we are now a people 
of multiple identities. We are workers, 
but we are also shareholders; we are 
Scots or Londoners, but we are also 
Britons and Europeans. A political 
process that tries to force us to sup- 
press all but one of those identities is 
bound to end up by alienating us. 

But it doesn't have to be this way. We 
may even be facing a golden opportu- 
nity to revive politics. The most mori- 


bund aspect of our political system is 
local government, all too often popu- 
lated by anoraks, hacks and careerists. 
Our towns and cities deserve better 
than to be run by people whose main 
qualification is the ability or desire to 
give up time to sit on committees. This 
week, the Fabian Society published a 
pamphlet, co-authored by the MP 
Margaret Hodge, supporting the con- 
cept of mayors' directly elected by the 
voters. In London, this approach is sup- 
ported by three quarters of the elec- 
torate. More importantly. Tony Blair 
likes iL It is. however, hated by the 
party machines. After all. genuinely 
popular candidates might be chosen; 
ana then who knows what they might 
do by appealing over the head of the 
party’ to the people? 

The danger of going the people 
unfettered choice is illustrated by the 
fact that two of the bookies' top three 
candidates for the Mayor of London are 
clearly unsuitable: Richard Branson and 
myself. But while our own capital lan- 
guishes for want of leadership, its com- 
petitor New Yorks revival has been 
engineered by a multi-party adminis- 
tration. The mayor is Republican, but 
his chosen deputy is a Democrat. 

Every day brings a new proposal 
that will loosen the grip of party dis- 
cipline on the throat of politics. 
Increasingly, that grip feds more like 
the last convulsive clutch of a dying 
man. Proportional representation, 
devolution, the willingness of MPs to 
abandon the whip are more than 
straws in the wind. They arc the har- 
bingers of a new and more interesting 
way of running our lives. 



I Vienna 


6Ui April - 8ih April 


jgiJhTiiP r f'V 



ITINERARY 


Sunday 6 April 

Check in at Gatwick for your 1300 flight 
with Monarch Airlines to Vienna. On arrival, 
transfer to the Hotel Ananas. 

Monday 7 April 

See the best of Vienna on an optional city 
sightseeing tour, taking in ad the major 
sights. In the aflemoc-n. explore on your 
own or have a Sac her Tone and coffee in 
one of the fashionable cafes. In the evening 
visit a typical Hcurigen in G rioting on our 
optional evening tour. 


Tuesday 8 April 

All day free to explore or take an 
optional tour to the Vienna 

Woodv 

In the evening transfer to Vienna 
airport for the laic evening flight ro 
Gatwick. arriving ar 23.30. 


Price includes 

• ..ReainiBghtt to Vienna. _ 

from Gepwldc 
Hpcmeat tux mi return 

• 2 bights bed and breakfast at 
the few star .Hoad Ananas in 
Vienna. 

Transfers iron Vienna 
■airport to Hotel and return 

• Service of a. Svnrtogs ' 
Hoftdays Tour Escort 

./v:' Not included' 

*' Su^rcxwv sjpptet>em;£3G 
• excursions 




The hdicbr is operated b j Shearing HelKtys I Air} limited 
AU HOLIDAYS SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY AND TERMS AND 
CONDITIONS OF SHEARINGS FAIR TRADING CHARTER. ALL PRICES ' 
ARE PER PERSON INSURANCE NOT HClUDED 
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Bonfield 
could get 
£550,000 
BT bonus 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

Sir Peter Bonfield, chief exec- 
utive of British Telecom, could 
gain long-term share bonuses 
worth almost £550,000 for the 
14 months since he joined the 
company, according to docu- 
ments mailed to shareholders 
this week. 

The information is revealed 
in the listing particulars sent to 
BT"s 2.3 million investors giv- 
ing details of the proposed 
£13bn raeigcrwith MCI, the US 
long-distance phone carrier. 
They show that by 27 February 
Sir Peter, who moved to BT 
from computer giant ICL in 
January 1996, could be grant- 
ed a maximum of 125.137 
shares in the company de- 
pending on performance targets 
under the executive Long Term 
Remuneration Plan fLTRP). 

Participants in the scheme, 
which has been criticised by 
large shareholders, have to wait 
five years before receiving the 
shares. Based on BTs share 
price of 437p during trading yes- 
terday. Sir Peter's maximum 
award would be worth £546,849. 
Sir Peters minimum possible 
share award earned so far is 
20,856 shares worth £91,141. 

The possible award comes on 
top of Sir Peter's basic salary, 
which rose by £95,000 from 
January to £570,000 and an 
annual cash bonus. 

BT has denied speculation 
this week that some short-term 
bonuses, which are agreed this 
month by the executive pay 
committee, could be raised to 
as much as 100 per cent of ba- 
sic pay to reflect the achieve- 
ment of the MCI deal. 

The LTRP began in Septem- 
ber 1994, replacing an executive 
share option scheme which had 


run since BT privatisation. 
Members have to invest a per- 
centage of their annual bonus, 
which then multiplies depend- 
ing on how BT shares perform 
in the 100-share index. 

The maximum award comes 
if BT shares are in the top 40 
in the index over five years. It 
was intended to cover about 40 
senior executives and by last 
month some 2.7 million shares 
had been provisionally 
allocated. 

The other main beneficiary 
listed in tbe document is 
Robert Brace, finance director, 
who unlike Sir Peter joined the 
scheme at the outset. He stands 
to earn between £132,647 and 
£739233 from the LTRP, which 
gives him between 30,354 and 
169,161 shares, based on yes- 
terday's share price. 

Sir Iain Vail an ce, chairman, 
is not a member of the scheme, 
although he has 237.883 share 
options outstanding from the 
previous scheme. 

Anne Simpson, joint man- 
aging director of the share- 
holder advisory group Pirc, 
was one of the main critics of 
the LTRP. 

She said: We advised clients 
at tbe annual meeting in 1995 
that the scheme was too lenient 
The performance targets were 
relatively low and the multiplier 
effect of the plan, we 
calculated, could give partici- 
pants up to seven times their 
own investment in shares 
through a complex formula.” 

A BT spokeswoman de- 
fended the LTRP yesterday, 
claiming it was in line with in- 
dustry best practice. “It’s always 
been judged to be more taxing 
than many schemes because 
employees have to stay with it 
for five years and stay with the 
company for five years." 


City workers shun formality to swap office garb for Red Nose Day celebration 



Noses have it St Paid's Cathedral prorides the backdrop for a fun nm by London workers raising funds for Comic Relief, which last night was on - 
course to beat Its £22m target Elsewhere, office workers dressed down for the day .. PhotographtBrian Harris 


Sorrell set to collect 
another share windfall 


Patrick Tooher 


Martin Sorrell, chief executive 
of advertising giant WPP, is in 
line to scoop another share bo- 
nanza on Monday, worth £3 2m 
at last night's closing price, un- 
der a reward scheme that could 
net him £25m over five years. 
The issue of 1.2 million free 
shares, which Mr Sorrell must 
keep until September 1 999. will 
represent the second of up to 
four bumper payouts that he will 
receive if WPP hits certain per- 
formance targets. 

Mr Sorrell win collect bis lat- 
est windfall because WPP’s 
share price has been above 
230p for 60 consecutive trading 
days. Last September Mr Sor- 
rell picked up his first tranche 
of 1.2 million shares after 


WPP's shares stayed above a 
198p trigger price for the same 
period. He could qualify for a 
third share bonus as early as 
June because another 6&day 
clock started ticking on Thurs- 
day when WPP’s shares went 
bade above a new trigger price 
of 265p. Last night WPP dosed 
3.5p lower at 2725p, valuing the 
company at just over £2bn. 

However analysts said a third 
payout was not imminent “The 
market will make sure he only 
gets one lot of shares each 
year, just to ensure he keeps 
performing.’’ said one broker. 

At the time the share incen- 
tive scheme was approved two 
years ago WPP’s remuneration 
committee said the conditions 
attached would be “nearly im- 
possible" to achieve. 


Mr Sorrell, who has invested 
more than £2m of his own 
money in WPP's shares, also has 
salary benefits, bonuses and 
previously awarded share op- 
tions that could push his five- 
year total to £25 m, of which 
£14m will be in free shares. 

Some institutional investors 
have criticised the package as ap- 
pearing to reward Mr Sorrell for 
merely returning WPP’s shares 
to the level they were at when he 
joined the company in 1985. 
WPP's riiare price peaked at over 
900p in 1987 before collapsing to 
just 27p five years later. 

But a series of financial re- 
structuring allowed WPP to 
stage a recovery and last year it 
reported pre-tax profits of 
£1533m compared to just £Sm 
in 1992. 




soars 


Sir Trevor Chinn, chairman of 
Lex Service, saw his total pay 
jump by 16.9 per cent to 
£453.667 in 1996, according to 
the car dealership group’s lat- 
est annual report and accounts. 

Tbe accounts also show that 
Sir Trevor, who split the roles 
of chairman and chief executive 
last year, received a £60,126 
performance-related bonus. 

Andrew Harrison, who 
joined as chief executive from 
Courtanlds in September, re- 
ceived a total of£129,4I3, which 
also included a £13,750 bonus. 
He was also granted 128,534 
share options exercisable in 
1999 a: a price of 389p each. Lex 
shares dosed yesterday at 330p, 
down 1.5p. 

The second-highest . paid 
board member was Peter Har- 



ris, finance director, with his 
remuneration rising \ from 
£209371 to £253,927. 

The pay increases came in a 
year when group profits before 
exceptional items increased by 
22 per .cent to £51.2m, while 
earnings jumped by 14-percent 
to 3L3p per share. Dividends 
were increased from L5p to 16p. 

In his first review of the busi- 
ness, Mr Hamscra said mtfae an- 
nual report that while returns 
from Lex Retail improved dur- 
ing 1996, they remained “inad- 
equate 

Tie said there.would be fur- 
ther changes in the structure of 
car dealerships “as manufac- 
turers react to over-capacity 
and changing consumer be- 
haviour by creating larger mar- 
keting territories". 


Three 

staff 



NatWest 


O, 


Michael Harrison 


NatWest Markets, wfaiA has 
suspended five senior staff oyer 
the £ 90 m options nus-pnang 
scandal, yesterday parted com- 
pany with another three senior 
executives followmga shafcfr-up 
inilsgtoteddebtmariietstfvsoa 

Johan Hattingh. head ol Eu- 
ropean fixed Income, and Albv 
C&tor, managing director- of 
European primary markets, 
have left the investment bank as 
result of the changes. Sepa- 
rately, Roger Nagioff, bead trf 
European equity trading and 
derivatives, has quit to join 
Lehman Brothers. 

The overhaul follows Nat- 
West’s acquisition last year of 
the US bond house Greenwich 
Capital and the creation of a. 
new global debt markets divi- 
sion. NatWest stressed, howev- 
er, that the changes were not 
connected with the mis-pricing 
grandal which has resulted' in 
bonuses worth £8m being 
docked from. a handful of em- 
ployees numbering between 
five and 10. 

The bank’s new global debt 
markets division will be run by 
Gary • Holloway and Chip 
Kruger, both of whom worked 
for Greenwich Capital. Mr Hol- 
loway will be responsible for US 
and Asian operations while Mr 
Kruger will be based in London 
and be in charge of European 
debt market operations. 

As part of the management 
changes announced on Thurs- 
day following the disclosure of 
losses in Nat West’s interest rate 
options business, Vincent 
Tomas! is switching from being 
head of US debt capital markets 
in New York to take over as act- 
ing head of global debt deriva- 
tives in London. 

A spokeswoman said the 
changes, announced to staff on 
Thursday, played to the 
strengths of NatWest and 
Greenwich and would improve 
the operation of the debt mar- 
kets diviaon. 

However, others point to low 
morale and say that several 
staff are keen to depart fol- 
lowing the shadow cast by the 
options mis-pricing episode. 


to 





In the first in a series of weekly reports The Independent 1 assesses market perceptions of prospects for EMU 

Big questions remain unanswered 
on Europe’s monetary ‘big bang’ 


Who will be in EMU? the linjnd.ii markets' view 


The closer other countries get to tbe ttrirf bia&te 

the more Bteiy tbsy are to join BBU.’ 

Longtam . •* ' “• •• 

Mm* rales • 


In just 656 days. European 
countries plan lo lock their ex- 
change rates, abandon their 
currencies and commence a 
great monetary experiment that 
will affect economies and 
financial markets across the 
developed world. 

Bui huge questions remain to 
be answered. Who will be in and 
out? How strong or weak will 
the new currency be? Will it 
work in practice, or is it so bad- 
ly designed that it could collapse 
under its own contradictions? 

Each week the Independent 
will be reviewing these questions 
in the countdown to EMU. We 
will follow the changes in the 
financial markets, and publish 
the results of our regular poll 
of European analysis - the 
people who follow the week-by- 
week developments in most 
detail - on EMU's progress. 

The graph (see right) that we 
will be updating each week, 
shows the latest financial mar- 
ket views. Over the last two 
years traders have been betting 
on a broad-based EMU begin- 
ning at the end of the century. 

Since 1995. long-term inter- 
est rates in Italy, Spain, and Ire- 
land have converged towards 
German interest rates at an as- 
tonishing rate. But the last few 
months tell a very different 



by 

Yvette 

Cooper 


story. Rumours of delays and 
new jitters about the state of tbe 
Italian economy have increased 
the volatility in European bond 
markets. Moreover the trigger 
for a sudden change in the 
markets is as likely to be some 
new piece of economic data, as 
it is a statement of intent from 
a politician or banker. 

Bruce Kasman of JP Morgan 
said; “The German govern- 
ment has placed great empha- 
sis on the Maastricht criteria 
partly to convince the German 
public that EMU will be strong 
and fiscally prudent, but also to 
draw a line between countries 
that should be in or out” As a 
result, European statistics which 
proride clues about how close 
each country will come to the 
Maastricht criteria have be- 
come extremely important to 
the markets. But it is no longer 


clear that the criteria will be 
enough to distinguish between 
Germany's preferences. 

Stephen King of HSBC 
James Capd said: "The chance 
of Germany making the Maas- 
tricht deficit criterion has fall- 
en." German unemployment 
figures last month increased 
fears that it would not be able 
to bring borrowing down, and 
might itself fail the Maastricht 
deficit test of 3 per cent. Should 
that happen, and should Span- 
ish and Italian borrowing come 
in at a similar level, it will be po- 
litically much harder to keep 
Spain and Italy ouL However, 
letting them in - especially if 
they all fail the Maastricht tests 
- raises the chance of the Ger- 
man public rejecting the entire 
project, as well as making EMU 
a more risky economic project. 

Spanish inflation this week 


was much lower than expected, 
leading Bruce Kasman to con- 
clude: “We think Spain will be 
in and Italy will be out." 

But while confidence in 
Spanish entry has increased, an- 
alysts are more dubious about 
Italy. Italian bond and curren- 
cy markets have been particu- 
larly jittery as a result. 

Philip Chi tty of ABN Amro 
said: “We expect that it will still 
be possible to draw a distinct 
line between the core European 
countries on the one band and 
the Mediterranean countries 
like Italy and Spain on the 
other. We are far from con- 
vinced that Spanish and Italian 
convergence is sustainable." 

Within the last two weeks, 
new data on the German econ- 
omy suggest the economy is 
picking up after all, putting the 
Maastricht limit within reach 
after all. 

Graham Bishop of Salomon 
Brothers said: “If Germany 
can't get its government spend- 
ing down it will look as though 
it lacks the political will. And 
that could trigger a political cri- 
sis across Europe." The politi- 
cal statements and the 
economic statistics of the next 
few months could have a huge 

impact on the direction in which 
Europe heads. 
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Disgraced: Masashi Suzuki, the Nomura chairman (left), 
and the resigning president Hideo Sakimaki 

Nomura head , 
bows out with 





Richard Lloyd Parry 

Tokyo 


The president of Nomura 
Securities resigned yesterday, a 
week after admitting that his 
company made illegal payments 
to tbe family of a gangster and 
amid rumours of similar 
misconduct at other Japanese 
brokerages. 

. Hideo Sakamaki announced 
his resignation to “take re- 
sponsibility“ for the scandal, 
although he has denied any 
personal involvement and will 
remain attached to Nomina as 
an “adviser". 

He said: “As the head of a 
company which is responsible 
for what happens in markets, I 
thoug ht it important to r esign 
from corporate management. T 
am truly sorry," be said, and 
then placed ms hands oil a 
table and bowed deeply. . 

Hiroshi Mitsuzuka, the; Fi- 
aance Minister, said yesterday 
that regulatory authorities 
would- probably investigate 
other brokerage .houses, after 
growing rumours that Nomura’s 

l 1 


suggested that the sokaiya-re^ 
lated company which was iBe- 
gaily paid by Nomura, also had 
accounts at Japan’s other big 
three brokerages, Daiwa, Nikko 
and Yamakhi Securities. “It’s 
hard to believe the authorities 
will ignore such reports." said 
Mr Mi t suzuka. “It’s common 
sense for them to conduct an ap- 
propriate investigation." 

Mr Sakamaki’s post was 
taken over by Nomura’s chair- 
man, Masashi Suzuki, who 
promised 10 “rebuild the No- 
mura group and hand it to the 
next generation, Bv recreating 
healthy operating systems. No-.- 
mu rajwQl focuis on recovering ,1 
trust from all market investors 
and stockholders.** 

-■ But .things are likely to get 
woree for Nomura, before they 
get better, and over the last 
week the firm has attracted 
harsh: wide-spread criticism. 
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“usu sairaiya m Japanese, wtio 
extort large sums by threaten- 
ing to disrupt shareholders’ 
meetings. . 

Reports in Japan yesterday 
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business 


Greed is the price we pay for free market economy 


JEREMY WARNER 


'The very high pay of 

t°P earners k not the 
main problem here; 
the fnore worrying 
phenomenon is the 
polarisation of pay 
between the well paid 
and the low paid, 
between the skilled 
and the unskilled’ 


Was a *^ek when executive pay was 

i more m the teadlhKs, so ft was for-. 

S?®“ S 31 1 ^ able u> lunch with. Sir 
Hampel, who combines his role as 
™a™an of ICI with tfte poison chalice of 
rS?® successor committee to 

*-adbuiy and Green bury on corporate gov- 
ernance aad executive remuneration. 

His predecessor, Sir Richard Greenbray, 
j™. . a deeply disllhislaned man, 

beueving that auy attempt to enhance under- 
aandii^ and disclosure of executive pay was 
doomed to failure. Sir Ronald isa realist and 
snares Some of those sentiments; he s not 
optimistic that anything be does will improve 
either media understanding of boardroom 
pa y or s ensitivity among industrialists to pub- 
lic opinion on these matters. But he believes 
strongly there Is still a task to be done and 
someone’s got to do iL So is he on a hiding 
to Dothing, .or can he still make a worthwhile 
contribution to the debate? 

There were two stories in the press this 
week which highlight the nature of the prob- 
lem. The first was one that appeared on 
“ese pages suggesting that Sir lain \bllance 
and Sir Peter Bo afield, chairman and chief 
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executive respectively of British Telecom, 
were in line for bonuses of £500.000 apiece 


— - uvuwovo \JL iJUV.UUU dpiCVC 

after an “outstanding" year m the company's 
affaire. This was one of those stories which, 
though largely right at the time it was writ- 
ten, later turned out to be wrong, at least in 


pan. Certainly there are forces on the BT 
board, and on its remuneration commiu.ee. 
lhat .believe the two knighted industrialists 
should be paid bonuses of this size and bat 
for pre-emptive action by Sir Iain, be might 
have been offered one. 

Documents sent to BT shareholders yes- 
terday in connection with the merger with 
MCI of the US note that the remuneration 
committee has agreed to consider paying a 
“discretionary” bonus of unspecified quan- 
tity. Under the old system this could have 
been anything up to ’50 per cent of salary, 
or around £250,000. However, there were 
moves to lift this ceiling so as to allow the 
payment of half a million pounds. 

Not any longer, for in a letter to the Inde- 
pendent, Sir lain has said that even if offered 
a bonus of this size, he would not accept it. 
Tm not sure 1 would have done this had I 
been in Sir Iain’s shoes and it is a measure 
of bow sensitive be is to these issues that he 
has. Sir Iain is that rare commodity, an out- 
standing industrialist who doesn’t appear to 
be motivated by money, or if be is. he cer- 
tainly bodes U weH After an initial run-in over 
pay m his firet year as chairman of BT Sir Iain 
has handled the issue of “fat cat” pay with sldU 
and not a little personal sacrifice. His remu- 
neration has always been reasonable but 
never excessive for someone of his position. 

When the size of the bonus has looked like 
changing that perception, he has managed 


to defuse the row by eking away large 
chunks of it to charity. His letter to the Inde- 
pendent is typical of the approach. By adeptly 
managing to sidestep the privatised utility 
“fat cat" row. he has done both his company 
and his shareholders a great service. Unlike 
British Gas. the company Ls still intact and 
going from strength to strength. The politi- 
cians and regulators have been deprived of 
the ammunition needed to meddle and 
shareholders can boast a company of truly 
world-class status. Who knows? They might, 
even avoid Labour's windfall profits tax- Sir 
Iain almost deserves a bonus for it. 


T ronically it will be successors who reap the 
Abenefiii, for the documents filed in con- 
nection with the MCI takeover reveal that 
the policy of restraint is changing. Sir Peter 
Bonficld will gel up to 125,157 free shares 
in respect oflasi year under a long-term in- 
centive plan. Admittedly he won't be able to 
draw on those shares for five years, but pro- 
vided he stays around, he's hanked the equiv- 
alent of £500.000 at today's share price. 
Roben Brace, the finance director, stands 
to get even more, and this is on top of ba- 
sic salary and the annual bonus. 

This, however, is nothing compared with 
what MO directors and senior executives wOi 
get under the terms of die merger with BT 
With the MCI people, BT has been forced 
Lo agree American -style incentives, enriching 


their beneficiaries beyond the dreams of 
i avarice. As BT moves from being just another 
privatised utility in the status of leading global 
I communications company, the American 
i remuneration packages will migrate, rather 
in the wav they did when Beech am merged 
! with SmiihKlinc of the LIS. _ _ 

The second story concerns British Petro- 
leum. where a long-term performance plan 
similar to that put in place for Sir Peter Bon- 
field has been extended to more than 300 
senior executiv es in the group. In total some 
£32m of free shares are being paid out under 
a scheme originally set up in 1990. As a con- 
sequence. John Browne, the chief executive, 
sees his pav for last vear rise from £635,000 
to £2 .47m". while the pay of Sir David 
Simon, the chairman, rises from £121,000 to 
£1.1 2m. In both cases the hike Is caused by 
the free shares. The interesting thing about 
BP s pav bonanza is that it is somehow made 
lo seem justifiable, not just because an aston- 
ishing turnround in BP's performance has 
been achieved in ihc past five years, but also 
because it has been spread among so many 
people. This is a clever trick, from which oth- 
ers will no doubt learn. 

In the end, however, the issue of whether 
these very high rales of pay are deserved is 
a largely irrelevant one. The bidding up of 
executive salaries is a global phenomenon. 
Those who attempt to buck the trend will 
simply find they lose their best people to 


those who don't. Nor can the problem be 
properly addressed through taxation: high 
top rates of tax would almost certainly sti- 
fle entrepreneurial innovation and drive the 
best people offshore. 

The worst mistake, then, that Sir Ronald 
could make in thinking about how he is going 
to follow Greenburv is to believe there is 
anything thuL can actually be dune about 
rapidly inflating executive pay. Greed is like 
the sun and the rain: it is part of the human 
condition and pari of the price we pay for 
a free market economy. In any case, the" very- 
high pay of top came re is not the main prob- 
lem here: the more worrying phenomenon 
is the polarisation of pay between the well 
paid and the low paid, between the skilled 
and the unskilled. In an increasingly global, 
free trade economy, that too is something 
for which there are no obvious remedies. 

So it looks as if Sir Ronaid is going to have 
to content himself with merely enhancing 
disclosure and transparency in executive pay". 
Whatever he does, executives are going to 
find ways of continuing to pay themselves 
more and more. The best he can hope for 
is to improve disclosure to a level that ade- 
quately exposes those who obviously don't 
deserve it. As for how he persuades the pub- 
lic that it is entirely reasonable for execu- 
tives to be bidding up their market wort h in 
this way, if I had "the answer to that, then 1 
too would be an cxiremelv wealthv man. 


Profits of £290.2m cap 
‘excellent’ year for United 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 


A 15 percent rise in earnings 
per share to 40p (34-Sp) helped 


United News & Media capped 
a hectic year in which it merged 
with Lord Ho flick's MAI by an- 
nouncing better-than-expected 
underlying profits- despite dis- 
appointing figures from news- 
papers, magazines and MATs 
original money-broking busi- 
ness. Lord Hollick, the Labour 
peer who has effectively side- 
lined United's chaionan. Lord 
Stevens, since the two compa- 
nies' marriage last February, de- 
scribed the combined group’s 
first year as “excellent”. ..... 

Profits of £29CL2m were com- 
fortably ahead of expectations, 
driven by strong performances . 
from Uuiied?s television inter- 
ests, where it owns the Anglia 
and Meridian franeftises anti 
holds significant stakes in HTV - 
and Yb r k shir e-iyne:'Ifees, amt 
business services, its exhibi- • 
tions to market research aim. 


the shares, up 30p to 770-5p, 


dose at a record high since 
merger. Forecasts of profits for 
the current year were pushed 
higher yesterday to a range be- 
. tween £31 Dm and £335m. . 

Lord Holfick played down 
suggestions from die rivals it 
outbid last year Jor exhibitions 
group Blenheim that it had 
overpaid for the company. He 
said he was “delighted" tty the 
£589macqui9tion^ whidi he said 
had a good portfolio of exhibi- 
tions and better-th an -expected 
management Unitedwon con- 
trol of Blenheim by fi ghting off 
interest from Reed and Emap. 

. Reported pre-tax profits were 
dented by more than £200m of 
exceptional charges that in- 
ducted £62.4m to cover re- 
structuring following the 
merger of United with- MAI. 
The charge also took in £32m 
of reorganisation costs at the 


struggling Express newspaper ti- 
des, where the Sunday and 
daily titles were merged into a 
seven-day operation. £ 18.1m 
of integration costs at Blenheim 
and a £62_5m charge to cover 
the pre-launch costs of Chan- 
nel S, the new terrestrial chan- 
nel which launches at the end 
of this month. 

The effect of the exception- 
al charges was offset by a 
£149.6m profit on the disposal 
of businesses worth more than 
£300m, including legal pub- 
lisher Tbfley, sold to Reed, and 
the South Wales Argus group of 
local newspapers. 

United owns 29 per cent of 
Channel 5, giving it the largest 
single holding in the station. The 
provision in its accounts implies 
a total pre-launch cost for the 
channel of more than £200m. 

Despite the high costs of 
launching the channel, analysts 
remained positive about the sta- 
tion's prospects. One has put a 


present value of £330m on 
Channel 5, about a tenth of Unit- 
ed" s £3.6bn market value, and ex- 
pects it to make annual profits 
of £lS5m by the end of its 10- 
year renewable licence period. 

In national newspapers, 
which includes the Star as well 
as thefjpress. Lord Hollick: said 
he was confident the group’s rel- 
ative decline compared with 
arch mid-market rival the Daily 
Mail had stabilised. He said a 
“good chunk" of an estimated 
£15m saving from a printing re- 
structuring would be reinvest- 
ed in promt 


i in promoting the Express. 
According to Lord Hollick, 
United remains an “interested 
observer” in the unfolding 
stand-off between Granada's 
chairman, Geny Robinson, and 
his opposite number at York- 
shrre-tyne Tfees, Wird Thomas, 
regarding the price at which die 
widely expected takeover, of 
Yorkshire by Granada should 
take place. 



Delighted: Lord Hollick (left) and United’s chief executive, David Arculus 
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Inflation ‘nirvana’ steadies Wall Street 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


Shares on Wall Street partly re- 
versed Thursday’s dive after 
new figures shcwed.the Amer- 
ican economy defivering strong 
growth and falling inflation. 

By raid-morning the Dow Jear.They are looking out for 
Jones fodex was nearly 60 points 'the. next posable piece of bad 


fresh set of statistics to. try to 
predict whether Alan 
Greenspan, the Fed chairman. 
Will: decide to raise interest 
rates later this month, further 
tips and downs in share and 
bond prices look inevitable. 
.“The markets are living in 


trial output bad climbed 0.5 per 
cent last month after a 0.1 per 
cent decline in January. The ca- 
pacity utilisation rate in indus- 


tryjedge up to 833 per cent. 

> showed that 


Separate figures! 


higher at 6J?3& 16. The I 
start- helped London's 
100 index end nearly 27 points ’ 
higher at 4,424.3. . * 

With investors using Jevery 


text possible piece oi oaa 
news.” warned Ian Harwood, in- 
ternational economist at pres- 
dner Kleinwort Benson. 

The Federal Reserve 
repotted yesterday that indus- 


eis at the factory gate never- 
theless fell by 0.4 per cent last 
month, t aking their annual in- 
flation rate down from 25 per 
cent to 222 per cent. Even 
though much of the drop was 
due to falling food and energy 
prices, the core rate of producer 


price inflation declined to Q.5 
percent. 

This happy combination — de- 
scribed as “nirvana" by one an- 
alyst - followed news on 
Thursday of a surge in retail 
spending in the first two months 
of the year, and figures last week 
showing a leap of 339,000 in em- 
ployment in February. 

The pessimists who expect Mr 
Greenspan to opt for a. quarter- 
point rise in borrowing costs af- 
ter the FedT s 25 March meeting 
focus on the strength of the 


economy combined with the 
Fed chairmans recent warning 
that be will take pre-emptive ac- 
tion against future inflation if 
necessary. 

There was some evidence in 
yesterday’s figures of higher 
prices in the pipeline. On the 
other band the optimists point 
to the absence of any signs of 
inflation on the immediate hori- 
zon. This means February's 
consumer price figures next 
week, will be the next focus for 
the financial markets' angsL 


InBrief 


• British Airways .yesterday announced plans for expansion at 
Gatwick involving 700 new cabin crew jobs and the transfer of 
its Latin American routes to Gatwick from Heathrow. The ex- 
pansion means that by April BA will fly to more destinations from 
Jpacwick than Heathrow. BA employs 7,000 staff at Gatwick. The 
Routes befog shifted to Gatwick are those to Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, Mexico and Venezuela. 


• Tobacco shares were hit after a US court ruling increased the 
likelihood that the first of billions of dollars of claims to recoup 
the public cost of smoking-related diseases will come to trial m 
June. BAT Industries, whose Brown & "Williamson subsidiary is 
one of the defendants in the case, saw its shares slide 31p before 
recovering to end I4.5p down at 540p- Imperial Tbbacco was off 
55p early on. but finished just 0_5p off at 438p. The falls came 
after the "Mississippi Supreme Court threw out an attempt by Gov- 
ernor Kfrk pbrdice and the industry to derail a $940m (£58Sm) 
claim for the costs of tobacco-related diseases to the public Medic- 
aid medical insurance scheme. The decision means the state at- 
torney-general, Mike “Flashbulb” Moore, can now test the claim 
in a. state court in June. ' 


• Wickes, the tumbled DIY group, yesterday drew a hne under 
last vearis problems when it announced reduced losses and the 
departure of two non-executive direcfomRepomng 
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Railtrack director quits with 
£250,000 pay-off after one year 


Michael Harrison 


A senior Railtrack director yes- 
terday quit the company unex- 
pectedly with a pay-off which is 
expected to be m the region of 
£250,000. 

The company said Michael 
Howell, who had been in the 
.post of commercial director 
for a year, had resigned. The 
Railtrack chairman. Sir Boh 
Horton, said his departure was 
m both parties' interests. 

Mr Howefl, 49, joined Rafl- 
rrack after a career in the pri- 
vate sector which included long 
spells in the US. His job was to 


develop the company’s rela- 
tionships with train operating 
companies and freight compa- 
nies. But his entrepreneurial 
style is not thought to have been 
suited to Rafiuack, which op- 
erates in a heavily regulated en- 
vironment where its income 
and charges are fixed. 

Before joining Railtrack, Mr 
Howell worked for General 
Electric and Cummins Engines 
in the US, returning four years 
ago to take up a post with Ar- 
lington, the capital fond man- 
agers, before being recruited to 
the railway. 

Railtrack said his business 


style did not fit easily with the 
constraints it operated under. 
But it denied rumours Mr How- 
ell had fallen out with his chief 
executive. John Edmonds, over 
a deal with the freight train op- 
erator English, Welsh and Scot- 
tish Railway over access charges 
for new freight business. 

“There was no big issue and 
there was no row. It was just one 
of those things that did not work 
out," a source said. 

Mr Howell was paid £150,000 
and was on a two-year contract. 
He would have been entitled to 
bonuses under Raiitrack’s in- 
centive scheme had he stayed. 


Lockheed heads 
bid for air traffic 
control centre 


Shield on 
a dipper 
over trial 
results 


Magnus Grimond 


Shares in Shield Diagnostics, a 
small Dundee-based biotech- 
nology company, ended a heart- 
slopping fit 10 per cent climb over 
the last two months with a big 
dipper ride yesterday. 

Soaring to a new all-time 
high of 91 9p in the morning, up 
II4p from Thursday's close, 
they then hurtled back down to 
507 Jp on news that US trials of 
a new test for heart attacks had 
hit the buffers. 

But the bulls who have be- 
hind the shares’ amazing rise 
from 130p since the end of Jan- 
uary recovered their nerve and 
late buying left the shares down 
just I375p on the day at titw-Sp. 

With around 7 per cent of the 
company's share capital traded 
yesterday, the Stock Exchange 
was understood to be invest i- 
the “unusual" move- 


gating 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


Lockheed Martin, the giant LIS 
defence contractor, heads a 
consortium that became the 
preferred bidder to build the 
£23Um Scottish air traffic con- 
trol centre, it was announced 
yesterday. Responsible for con- 
trolling ail air traffic travelling 
over Scotland and the north of 
England, the new centre should 
come into service in 2002 and 
will replace the existing one at 
Prestwick. 

The project, being funded un- 
der the private finance initiative, 
will, the consortium claims, net 
the private firms £600m over 25 
years. The other main member 
in the Sky Solutions consortium 
is the Bovis building company. 

“The new Scottish centre 
will increase capacity, enhance 
efficiency and maintain the 
highest standards of safely," said 
Derek McLauchfan, chief ex- 
ecutive of National Air Traffic 
Services, which let the con- 
tract. 

The centre is urgently need- 
ed to handle the sharp rise in 
air traffic forecast by the Civil 


Aviation Authority, the Gov- 
ernment’s air regulator. “Over 
the next 10 years, air traffic is 
forecast to increase by 30 per 
cent and up to 50 per cent by 
the year 2015." Mr MdLauch- 
lan said. 

Sir George Young. Secre- 
tary of State for Transport, will 
have to approve the deal. It may. 
however, never be signed. 
NATS , the arm of the CAA 
which serves aircraft in Britain 
across the Atlantic and half-way 
across the Channel, was forced 
to sign the PF1 deal to get to 
build a new centre. 

However, if NATS is sold to 
the private sector, il has an op- 
tion to pull out of the contract 
and build the Prestwick centre 
itself. U is increasingly likely that 
NATS will be sold’ - as the 
£600m it would bring in is ur- 
gently required by the Treasury. 
The Conservatives have de- 
clared their intention to priva- 
tise the service and Labour has 
said it cannot be ruled out. 

Insiders poim out that the 
cost of using the PFI will mean 
that the centre will mean that 
the cost is nearly 200 per cent 
more than original forecasts. 


mems in the price. David Evans, 
Shield's finance director, said 
the Exchange had “made due 
inquiry" after several one-day 
price changes of more than IU 
per cent since the beginning of 
February. 

The crash in the shares came 
after Shield announced that 
key trials in Houston. Texas, 
based on 700 patients who had 
been involved in a long-running 
government programme had 
been nullified hv the mishan- 
dling of some samples dating 
back to IVJS6. 

The trial, alongside another 
in London's St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, is testing whether 
Shield's Activated Factor 
Twelve accurately predicis heart 
attacks. 

The recent soaring share 
price has been fuelled by a 
positive report on the trials - 
issued by the company earlier 
this year. But Mr Evans said 
precipitate - “gunge" - had 
been discovered in the samples, 
making them statistically in- 
valid as a basis for the trial. 

The company said il would he 
going hack to those in charge of 
the trial to see if later data could 
be substituted, but he said 
Shield would go ahead with a 
briefing to investors on 24 
March. 

An a I vs ls have suggested the 
market for the product could 
match the 500m cholesterol 
test kits sold world-wide every 
year, but others are highly scep- 
tical. One said: “1 think in, a clas- 
sic stock market ramp. A small 
biotech company with great 
development plans and" you 
ramp it to hell and back." 


BZW censured over 
Northern bid affair 


Mfiehaal Harrison 


BZW, the investment bank, was 
yesterday censured by the 
Takeover Panel for failing to 
disclose the existence of a 
£250,000 perfomance fee dur- 
ing its defence of Northern 
Electric against the hostile bid 
from Cal Energy last year. 

The Panel said it accepted 
that BZW had not deliberate- 
ly concealed the fee but said 
nevertheless that ft should have 
disclosed it- 

The essence of the fee came 
to fight in the dying days of the 
bid, shortly after BZW and 
Schroders went into the market 
and bought a 2.6 per cent stake 
in Northern in an attempt to 
thwart the £782m takeover- 

. CaJEncrgy’s advisers imme- 


(h’ateiy complained to the Pan- 
el, which took the unusual step 
of extending the bid, thus 
allowing CaJEnergy to receive 
enough acceptances from 
shareholders. 

Had the bid closed normally 
at 60 days then Northern would 
have escaped takeover by a 
whisker, with the aid of the 
shares bought by its advisers. 

The Panel executive said it 
believed there had been “no de- 
liberate concealment" of the fee 
but criticised BZW for “failing 
to disclose all relevant facts”. 

In the event the fee was nev- 
er pakL The episode provoked 
a heated debate about whether 
advisers should be allowed to 


defending - a practice which is 
outlawed in the US. 


We Index-Tracking PEP 



WEEKS left this tax year 
to buy the lowest cost 
Index-Tracking PEE 


The closing date is 5th April 1997 
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Pakistani strike sends Lasmo shares gushing ahead 



AWJ J ASOWOJ.FM.i- 


Lasmo, the oD group which dis- 
tinguished itself by fighting 
off the hostile advances of 
Enterprise Oil, gushed 17 ,5p 
to 258_5p at one time as a lead- 
ing securities house appeared 
intent on buying every share in 
sight. 

Stories flowed that Lasmo 
was set to collect another 
takeover bid: there was also in- 
tense speculation about a 
strike in Pakistao. 

The price ended at 256.5p 
with SEAQ putting volume at 
5.2 million shares. ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett appeared to be 
the main buyer. 

The suspicion Lasmo is a 
takeover target has been evi- 
dent for months. Few expect 
Enterprise, after the bloody 
nose it received last time, to 
venture forth with a new offer, 
it is widely accepted the revi- 
talised group will swoop in an- 
other direction. 

But there is a strong feeling 
Lasmo could be in (he sights 


of a transatlantic predator. 
US and Canadian oil groups 
have displayed a tendency to 
flex their corporate muscles 
and there is no doubt Lasmo 
would be a significant capture 
for a string or groups. 

The possibility Lasmo. per- 
haps glancing anxioudy over its 
corporate shoulder, could 
emerge as the attacker also oc- 
cupies stock market min ds. 
Although Enterprise, as it 
would, has played down this 
week’s talk it is about to roll out 
a bid a number of its suggest- 
ed targets have shown re- 
markable resilience. 

British Borneo Petroleum 
Syndicate gained 26.5p to 
1.4515p and Cairn Energy, fig- 
ures next week, rose 6_5p to 
583p with some pondering a 
Lasmo strike. 

The Pakistan hit was said to 
be a massive gas find. A vast 
gas reservoir was said to have 
been discovered at Lasmo’s 
Bhit-2 well, not far from 
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Karachi. Drilling has been 
completed and Lasmo is busy 
evaluating the findings- It 
hopes to be able to make a 
judgement in the near future. 

Enterprise continued its 
beady run. gaining a further 
7Jp to 659.5 p. ana Dana Pe- 
troleum, on its strengthening 
ties with the former Soviet 
Union, put on a further 1.5p to 
25p. 

The rest of the market spent 
the session under the shadow 
of New York. Thursday’s 
1 60.48-poim slump by the Dow 
Jones Average sent Footsie 
down 46.7 points in early trad- 
ing. 

But the fall was whittled 
away and when New York 


opened with a burst of confi- 
dence Footsie took fresh heart, 
ending up 26.6 points at 
4,424.3. 

Fears of higher interest 
rates, possibly next week, were 
behind Thursday’s US tur- 
mofi. It is generally accepted 
that transatlantic rates will be 
lifted altho ugh any increase 
could be some weeks away. 

B6. once British Gas, was 
busily traded with some even 
sniffing takeover action. The 
price gained 2p to 172p. Cen- 
trica, British Gas's former dis- 
tribution arm, also enjoyed an 
active session, ending little 
changed at 605p. 

Stagecoach, the buses and 
trains group, was shunted 24p 


lower to 7325p as its chaotic 
South West Trains operation 
suffered h umilia ting treatment 
from the railway’s regulator. 

Shield Diagnostic was an- 
other under pressure on dis- 
appointment that the much- 
vaunted Houston set of trails 
into its heart disease detection 
system may be unproductive 
because of spoilt samples. The 
company’s treatment has al- 
ready enjoyed successful tests 
in tins country. Shield is press- 
ing ahead with a City presen- 
tation later this month. 

The shares in frantic late 
trading crashed from a 919p 
peak to 507 Jp, before rallying 
to 667Sp, offl37Sp. But some 
drugs were on a high. Cantab 
Pharmaceuticals jumped 
127-5p to l,02Qp ahead of re- 
sults due next week and Bio- 
compatibles International 
bounced 62^p to l,237-5p. ‘ 

Ransomes, the lawnmower 
group, gave up 18p to 32p fol- 
lowing a prom warning. 


. 'forkshire-Tyne Tees Tderi- 
shm steadied at l,167.5p after 
Granada’s sudden display of 

indifference; GraDada shaded 
22>p to 954p.. 

United News & Media rose 

30p to 7705p Ofl its results. 

J Sainsbury gained ll-5p to. 
327-5p on suggestions of a 

sales recovery andRecHtt & 
f'fttmsm added 40-5p to 327 _5p 
as Unilever bid hopes resur- 
faced. 

General Electric Co flicked 

lL5p higher to 394.5p oh its ex- 
pected£2bn suhmanhe Order. 
BAT Industries drooped 14 Jp 
to 540p on the latest twist in the 
US litigation serial. 

Insurance brokras had one of 
their more fascinating sessions 
with the sector dominated once 
agum hy takeover talk. The lat- 
est US broking merger has 
reawakened thoughts that i t 
cannot be long before Willis 
Corroon, up 3.5p to 160.5p, 
merges with its old rival Sedg- 
wick, Z5p higher at 129p. . 


Taking Stock 


n Fairbriai; thebnSdiiJg 
«nmp wbert Bank of Scot- 
land sits on 473 per cent of 
the capital as a legacy of past 
disasters, climbed 6p to _ 
34 J 5 p, making an UJp 
this week. It returned to flie 
bbek in fbe first half of last 

year with a f L4m profit and 
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won. But stories of a Kent 

andertakingaretbemam 

spun It is ramoored that 
Eafabriaxhasabigdevel^- 

ment in the p^prilne, proba-. - 
bly with Rank- - 

CJ Card deax, the credit card. 


•ward 0 ^> to 43^p as Crfffit 

Lyonnais Laing said boy, sug- 
gesting an initial target of 

50p. It sees CC producing 
fiTm this year and £3-3m 
next. 

□ Motion Media, suspended 
on Ofcx for a cash call, re- 
turned at 155p* off35p. 
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SATURDAY 15 MARCH 1997 ■ THE INDEPENDENT 


sport 


TEST CRICKET: Difficult day for home batsmen as New Zealand and South Africa are bowled out cheaply and West Indies toil 

Lara falls as 
India make 
early inroads 


Gillespie repays 
captain’s gamble 


NEIL MANTHORP 

reports from Port Elizabeth 
South Africa 209 
Australia 10-1 


Jason Gillespie claimed his first 
five-wicket haul in onlv his 
fourth Test for Australia as 
South Africa were bundled out 
for 209 on the first day of the 
second Test here yesterday. 

The performance vindicated 
the decision of the captain, 
Mark Taylor, to pul the hosts in 
on a damp, well-grassed pitch 
and by the dose the Australians, 
already one up in the three -Test 
series, had reached 10 for 1 in 
reply; Matthew Hayden being 
dismissed for a duck as DaiyU 
Cullman pulled off a smart slip 
catch off Shaun Pollock. 


Gillespie shared fourwickets 
with fellow pace man Glenn 
McGrath in the morning ses- 
sion, but then took the first three 
wickets after lunch to finis h the 
day with 5 for 54 from 23 hos- 
tile and accurate overs. 

Gary Kirsten was the first to 
gq when he could only fend a 
Gillespie lifter into the hands of 

Hayden at short leg for a duck in 
the sixth over. Another Gillespie 
lifter saw Jacques Kallis iob a sun- 
pie catch to Greg Blewett at back- 
ward short leg. also for a duck. 
The opener Adam Bucher sur- 
vived an impassioned appeal for 
a catch at the widest before he 
had scored but then fell to Mc- 
Grath for 11. caught in the gul- 
ly by Matthew Elliott 

Hansie Cronje, the South 
African captain, then recorded 
the third duck of the innings 


Sri Lanka in control 


New Zealand 222 

v Sri Lanka 


The young fast bowler Nuwan 
Zoysa and the spinner Muttiah 
Muralitharan took three wick- 
ets each as Sri Lanka dismissed 
New Zealand for 222 on the first 
day of the second Test in Hamil- 
ton yesterday. 

Sri Lanka, needing a win to 
square the two-match series, 
tied down the home batsmen 
with a mixture of spin and 
swing. Only the opener Blair 
Focock mastered the bowling 
with his best Test score, 85, pa- 
tiently compiled over 286 min- 
utes at the crease. 

The tourists had an early 


TODAY 

Football 

3.0 unless salad 

am WUXHALL CONFERENCE: Altrrehsm 
v Bath City; BromsgrtM v Rushden & Oia- 
moods: Haifa* v Dover Mattering v TWtort: 
Macdesfletd v Southport Moracamba v 
FfrnbottXJjft; Nqrtftwkh v Gateshead; 
v Kayes; StBvenagavHBdnestord: Weflngv 
Wdtemtnster. Waking v SaiytxWga. 
m CARLS8HW ULSE Send-ltaato that leg 
Banstead Mitotic v Whttby Town; Gustier- 
ough Town v North Fenfliy Utd. 

ICI8 LEAGUE ftvmtar Dtvtskm: Aylesbury 
v Harrow Boough; Bishop's Stanford v Pur- 
flaec Bromley v Hitchm; Chensey v Staines; 
Dagenham 4 Betottge » Carehalton; Difl- 
■rich v St Mans: Grays v Nngaonian; Ox- 
ford City v Hendon: Sutton Utd v Enfekl; 
Yaading v HeybrtdgK Vtaovti v Borefiam 
Wood. Ffcst Dtvtaton: Barton RauerevCtov- 
wy tdand; BSaitcay v uemga; Chesnam Utd 
vBognorRegs: Hampton v Aldershot Matd- 
onhead Utd v Badnfpmhr. Marlow v Croy- 
don: MoteseyvWaUr^nrn; Thame vTootlng 
4 Mitcham: watton & HenJam v Abingdon 
Twn: VWiytEtoafe v Layton Pennant; Wanting 
v Berkhamsnd. Second NvMon: Barking 
v Metropolian RAoer. Bracknei vOotler Ftaw 
4 Romfont Cheshum * Wfcrntitey; DorWng v 
Bedford: Edgware w Wtttiam; Etfiam v 
Lei0iton: Hemet Hempstead v Horsham; 
HungerfonJ v Leatnerhead; Ware v Tiitoy; 
Wiwnhoe v Winasor & Eton. ThM DMskm: 
Areley vttg Clapton v aatotree: Hornchurch 
v Hertford; Kingsbury v Hartoar. lews* East 
Thurrock; Nartmood v Epsom 4 Ewell; 
Southall v FtocWMli Heath: Wrgm 4 Finch- 
lay v WeakJstone. 

UNBOND LEAGUE Premier Dtvteion: Ac- 
cmgon Stanley v Boston Utd; Alteon v Run- 
corn: Berate Bodge V Mame; Bishop 
AuMand vWatnru Bunon v Oofwjn Bay. Char- 
ley* Lancaster; Emley v Wreroo; Fnddeyv 
GUsetey: Hnowsfcy v Blyth Spartans; Leek * 
Hyde: Spemymoori/Gaiistoough. First W- 
vtston: Asnton utd v Hamate Town; Brad 
fort ftsk Avenue v Droytsden; Eastwood Torn 
v Congetwr. Faisiey v Netherttett Grama v 
Wtxkson: Lncofti LBdv Leigh: MrfodcvWarti 
togon: SMdisortdgo w Anon; wamngwn v 
Curaon Ashton; Whitley Bay v Atherton LR. 
DR MARTENS LEAGUE Premier DMHOtt 
Ashford v Halesowen town; Burton Alton v 
Cha&TOSrt: Cambnage C*y w Satefcmy: Oatt- 
ley * Gloucester; Gravesend 4 Nortfifleet « 
Nuneaan: Grvsfcy Rows * BaW«*; Hjst- 
mgS v Chettonham; Merthyr TieJfii v Srttmg- 
boume: Newport AFC v King's lynn: SutBjury 
Town v Dorchester; Worcester » Aihecstone. 
MUand Dtvtskm: Bedwffl v Hinckley 
ten; Dudley « Rothwm: Ewslwm v VS Rug 
Oj: Gramnam v Tanrnonh: Moor Green vCor 
Oy; Raunds u Sotruil Borough: Shepshed 
Dynamo v Eason; Stowwdge v Btarcxt Sut- 
ton Coldfield v Racing dub Warwick. South- 
ern DfvWon: BasWey i Weymouth; Daitfocd 
vYSte; Fareham « Fsber Athlete; Fares Great 
Rovers v St Leonards Stamcroft Havant v 
Buckingham Town; Margate v Newport laW; 
TtHibnoge v Cevecon; Watertoonlie v Cm- 
derford, Weston-super-Mare v Fleet Witney 
v Cirencester. 


breakthrough when Biyan 
Young, fresh from an unbeat- 
en 267 in New Zealand’s first 
Test win by an innings and 36 
runs, was run out for just four. 

IFtnraay: New Zealand won loss' 

NEW ZEALAND - first MflCs 
B Pooock c Tlakaratne b MumAtnamn ....85 

B A YOUIg run cut 4 

M J Home b Zoysa. 31 

*S P Renwig e MVunams b Zoysa. 2 

N J Astle tow b Zovsa 0 

C L Cams c Ranetui0> b D hama w na ,...io 

tA C Parare run our .—.25 

D N Patel c DtiarmasarM b UuralitharBn ..13 

D Veocr b Mural aha ran ...4 

SBDaulcADaSM bVaas- — 30 

HT Dews not ou _8 

Bdraa ibll Ib9 nhiOi 30 

Total (9(L4 own) 422 

Fak of mrtdnts: 1-19 2-88 3-96 4- 100 5- 12S 
6-172 7-172 8-178 9-203. 

Bowang Vaas 12.4 1-32-1; Zoysa 18-3-47- 
3: S desha 154.380; Dnarmasena 22-7-39- 
1; MuraMwan 22 4 J3 3: Jayasunyo 1-0-50. 
sm LANKA: *A Ranatunga. S T Jowsunya. P 
S Mahanama, P A De Silva. tH P TNakarame. 
R S KakMttharana. C Vaas. N Zovsa. M Mu- 
raXtha>an. K Dharmawna. S De Shva. 


WINSTONLEAD KENT LEAGUE First DM- 
stoic BecKenham v Camtnan; Canterbury 
vt^the;6ayvWWstabie;Croci«rtiivR3le- 
storw: Deal v Chatham; Faiwsham v TUn- 
bndgB We»K FUmess v Sneppey; Greenwich 
Borough v Slade Green; Lordswoodv Rams- 
gate: Thamearead v Heme Bay; 

UNUCT SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE First tt- 
vtakxi: Horsham YMCAv Arundel; MReOaL 
v Eastbourne Town; Pagham v Harteham: 
Peaoehaven 4 Ttocombe v Three Bridges; 
PonAeid v Burgess hnc Rngner v Oakwood; 
Sattdoan v Southwtck; Sebey v Langrwy; 
Shoreham v Whltehawk. 

MUPORT UNITED COUNTBS LEAGUE Pm- 
mier Dhrtsion: Boston Town v St Neots: Ey- 
nesbuiy v Bourne; Ford Sports v Mrrtees 
Btadvstone: Kempston v Cogenhoe; Long 
Buckby v Spalding; Stamford v Desbcvougb: 
Stewarts 4 Lloyds Corby v Northampton 
Spacer StotfbU v Hofooach; Vtetttgbarcu^i 
v Newport Pagneil; Woo taxi v Patton. 
SCREWFDC D01BCT LEAGUE Premier n- 
vbiaic Bndpon v Bristol Manor Farm; Brts- 
Hngton v Barnstaple: Caine v Mangnsfiefo; 
Chard v Taunton; Chippenham v Bridgwater 
Dmare v Odd Dram: Therton v PButoc We5t- 
bury v BtdefartL 

NORTHB2N COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE Pre- 
ndar Division: Befoer v Arnold; Brtgg v Hal- 
»n: Deriaby v PiAenng; Hatfield Mam v 
Gtosnou^tton Wetfare; Hudmail v Pontefract 
Colliery: Dssab Aton v Ashfietd: Setjy v 
Armthorpe Welfare; Sheflteld v Mabby MW; 
Thacwey v Ossett Town. 

Noun WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE RrW Dl- 
vtskm: Chadderton v Traftord; ache roe v 
Blackpool Rovers: Darwen v Nantwtch: Glos- 
sop North End v Salford; Holler Old Boys v 
Bunoou0v Maine Road v Eastwood Hanley; 
Newcastle Town v Mauley; Penrith v Ather- 
ton Col banes; Rossendale v Baade; Si He- 
lens v ludsgrare: Vamhail GM v Prescot 
Cables. 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE: Lymmgtor v 
Gosport Borough: Totton v Wimbome: 
Aeroanjctures v Boumemoulh FC: Brocfc- 
ertwra v Crates Spans: Ctvsdurch v Drarn- 
ton: East Cowes Vks v Bemenun Heath: 
Petersheld v BAT Sports; Rytto Sports v An- 
dover Thatcham v Rxtsmouth RN. 
JEWSON EASTERN LEAGUE Premier DL 
vtston: Bury Town v Newmariret; Clacton v 
Wnaham; Fakenham v Gorteston: Soham v 
hjiMStowe Port & Town: Sudbury wanderers 
v Dres: Tmtnse v Lowestoft: Wartwys v Hal- 
stead; Wsoecn V Stowmartec Wooctondge 
v Watton. 

MTERLWX EXPRESS MXAW ALLIANCE: 

Biahenaii v Stapenrmi: Bridgnorth v OUttury; 
HindUey Athletic v Snifnal; hnyperstey Ve- 
tonav Halesra-ren Harms; PefeaH Vila v Ro- 
castw. ftvstwre v Bodmere St Michaels: 
Rushan Olympic v Banven, Sandwer Boreusyi 
v Cnasetown; Widen tol v StratfonL 
FEDERATION BREWERY NORTHERN 
LEAGUE First Dhrtsion: Bedlmgton Terms 
v Dunsran Federation Brewery; Croofc v 
Chester- le-StreeC Durban v StocWon: Mor- 
peih vCrewetc; Murtor v Seohan Red Star 
RIM Newcastle v Tow Law; ShUdon v West 
AucWand; South Shrebas v BJllngbam Syn- 
thorea; bVtncMham v Easmpon. 
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when he was bowled off on in- 
side edge by McGrath to leave 
his team on 22 for 4. Cullinan 
and Hersdielle Gibbs launched 
a inini-revivai cither side of 
lunch before Gillespie found a 
thick edge and Shane Wame 
took the catch in the gully to re- 
move Cullinan for 34. Gillespie 
then removed Gibbs - off stump 
for 31 and had Pollock Ibw next 
deliveiy - the fourth duck. 

Brian McMillan and Dave 
Richardson offered some re- 
sistance with an eighth-wicket 
partnership of 85. but Wame 
took the last three wickets m 
quick succession to finish with 
3 for 62. 

Richardson, three runs short 
of his half-cenoiiy, skied an off- 
drive to a tumbling McGrath 
and then McMillan pulled 
Warne to Steve Waugh at deep 
square-leg for 55. The innings 
closed shortly after when Allan 
Donald prodded a ample return 
catch to the bowler. 

First day: Australia non toss 
SOUTH AFRICA - First Innings 

G Kiraefi c Hayden o GiUespre 0 

AM Bachorc EMI b McGrath 11 

J H Kate c Blewett b Grttespe 0 

0 J Cufenan c Warce b Gdlespie - 3A 

■W J C rente b Mc&atn 0 

H H G4te b Gdiesp*) ai 

B M McMilan c S R Waugh b Wame ..._55 

S M Ftotoch Ibw b GUespre JO 

TD i focharason c McGrath b Wane -47 

A A Donald c and b Wame —.3 

P R Acams not out 5 

Bdm 0 j 8 108 wU 3.7 

Total J OB 

Fa* 1-13 2-17 3-21 4 22 570 595 795 
5180 5204. 

Bowling: McGrath 22-7-552; Gtflespla 
251554-5 twl): Wama 23.4-552-3: Bfowett 
4-2-39: Sevan 2-0-50. 

AUSTRALIA - Ffcrt brings 
M L Hayden c Cutonan b Pottock ...........—0 

*M A Taylor not out - - - 7 

M T G EVrett not out - 1 

Extras (1ta2i -2 

Total (fori) ID 

M: 1-1 

To bat M E Waugh, s R Waugh. G S Blewen. 
MG Sevan. Tl A Hraly. S K Wame, J N Glle- 
spre, G D McGrath. 

Bowfing: Donald 52-3-0, PoSocK 4-2 2 L 
Adonis 2-52-0. McMillan 2-52-0. 


LEAGUE OF WALES: Bnton Ferry v Rhyl; 
Caernarfon v Aberystwyth (230): Caersws v 
Holywell; Cemaes Bay v Newtown: Conrah's 
Quay v Welshpool; Conwy vlbn Pentre: Eto» 
vyevCwnforan 1 12.01: uansandlVaWv Bsrv- 
&r City (2.01; BDrthmadog v Carmarthen. 
PRESS & JOURNAL FKHLAND LEAGUE: 
Brora Rangers v Nan County: Dweronvate 
v Peterhead; E]0n City v Losaemouth; Fort 
VVliam v BucMe TNsde; Fiaseitogi v Hunt- 

S Hath v Ciachnacuddtn; Rothes v Core 
ngare. 

UcEtMUrS LAGER NORTH CUP Sand-Boat 
re plqy: Fores Mechanics v tMck Academy. 
BASS MSH CUP QuMT w flna ta : CQftonmfle 
v Crusaders; Oereoran v Coa0i UW: Lough- 
gafi v Coieraxw: Omagh v Umavady. 

HARP LAGER NA7TONAL LEAGUE OF BJE- 
LAND Premier Dtvtaian: Fmn Harps v Dun- 
dalk 1730); STgo Rovers v Bray Wanderers 
(7.301. 

WON HSURANCECONHNAnaN Flrat M- 
vWon: Arsenal v Crystal Palace. 

Rugby Union 

3.0 unless slated 

FIVE NATIONS* CHAJBHONSW 

France v Scotland (2 j0) 

far Par c des Princes. Paris) 

Wales v England 

I .st Cardiff Arms Path]. 

OOUTAGE CUJBS* CHAMPIONSHP Nettonol 
League Three: Easter v Motley: Harrogate 
v Redruth; Leeds v Lydney: London Welsh v 
Waisal: OHey v Liverpool St Helens; Read- 
Xtg v Hvant; Rosslyn Parti v Fylde; Vftiarfsdafo 
v aifton. Nattonel League Poor North: A&r 
pabtj v Nuneaton; Hereford v StoMhon-Denc 
Li ch held v Blrmmgham/Sollhull; Preston 
Grasshoppers v hendai; Sandal v Worcester: 
Sheffield v Stourbridge; Wlnrangton Parti v 
Manchester. N a tion a l League Four South: 
CheHenham v Newbury; Metropolitan Police 
v BwMng; North Walsham v Plyrnouth; 
Tabard v Asheans: Weston-super-Mare v 
High Wycombe. 

INSURANCE CORPORATION HSH LEAGUE 
First Division (230): Biadaw* College v 
Shannon; Dungannon v Old Crescent; Gar- 
ryowen v Lansdowne: Old Belwdere v OoiV 
Constitution; Old Wesley v St Mary 'a CaHege; 
Teienure CoO v Instonians: Tbung Munster v 



Australia's Jason Gillespie celebrates (fismissing South Africans No 3, Jacques Ktflis, 
for nought in the second Test in Port Elizabeth yesterday Photograph: Allsport 


Ballymena. Second DMstan (230): Cton- 
tarfv Monkstown; DLSP v Becdre Rangers; 
Deny vSraxW5WH; Dofohn v Sherries; Grey- 
stones v NFC: Malone vhftghfMkJ: Wander- 
ers v UCC- 

CLUB MATCHES: Btadiheath v Saracens 
iLO); (Mad Unlv v Waseda Utw i5.45): Pre- 
ston Lodge v West of Soottand 1120); Orreil 
v Coventry; Melrose v Langholm. 

Hockey 

HOME QUAD YOUTH TOURNAMENT (MBton 
Keynes): Under IBr Wales v Ireland (10-0); 
England v Scotland f2.0l.IMer 1& Ireland 
v Wales 1120); England v Scotland (2.0). 
NATIONAL LEAGUE First Division: Beeston 
v Bromley (L30); Bhiehats v Bourmfle t20): 
HiJ v Trepans (20); Indan Gymitoia v Brook- 
lands (130); isca v Ctty of Portsmouth 
tl230); Lauras vCrostyx (130i: (MM Urav 
v FdgvKf nn (120); Sheffield v Firebrands 
12.0); St Albans v Harteston Magpies (2D); 
Srourpott v Wamngaxi (20). 

NASTRO AZZURRO SOUTH Premier Old 
WMgfUans v Spencer. 

NORTH PREMim rnt DNWoo: Harrogate 
v Ben RhyOdtng: Norton v Sheffield Banters; 
Ramgarfira v Spnngftotds; Southport v Form- 
by: Swehrel v Neston; Timperley v Chester 
WONBTS NATIONAL LEAGUE Premier Bal- 
sam Leicester v Trojans 1 12.30): Clifton v 
SkMgi (1230): Doncaster v tpsunch (12.0): 
Sutton CokffieU » Hightown (11.301. FTrat 
DMeloic Bradford Swuhenbanh v Chelm&- 
taid Broadoah; Olmn v Canterbury i20); Sun- 
derland Bedans v Blue harts 11230); 
Wimbledon v Bracknell (12.01. Second Dt- 
vtson: Loughborough Students v Ealing 
(2J30t; Old Lou^nonians v St Albans (1.01: 
West Wrtnwv Sherwood il2.0);W*mg* E nr 
mouth ( 20 ). 

WOMBYS scum Fbet DMstare Dulwich 
v Readme Horelwm v Tufoe Hdl: Southamp- 
ton v Oty of ftut sm outfi: Winch more Hilt v 
Winchester Worthing v Hampstead & Vltest- 
mnstec 

WCMBTS TRVSPORTS THREE COUNTES 
LEAGUE Fbet DhrMon: Amersham v BracK- 
neS; City of Oxford v Maidenhead; Mlfon 
Keynes v Reading; Newtwry v Famham 
Common; OxfoTO Urev v wvcombe Wye; 
Raneugh v Sorming; West Witney v Henley; 
WjWnghom v Stougl 


ROYAL ALflUSAL WOMENS MIDLAND 
Premier: Aldndge v Balsam Leicester Bed- 
ford v Ptcforidc Crimson Ramblers v Wes 
Brorrrrtch; North Staffs > Hampton-IrvAiden. 
WOMSTS EAST SUPBt LEAGUE Premier: 
BedeyheefovC^TibralBe^HariestanM^- 
piee v SevenosAs Ipswich v Ashford; WDMyn 
Garden Oty v Bury St Ed minds. 

WOMENS WEST fremier Cheltenham v St 
Austell; Exeter v Wimtodme Wayfarers; Red- 
land v Leominster: Yate v Cotedi. 
WOMBYS NORTH F=hst WvWon: Blackfawn 
v Sheffield; Liverpool vChestan FY^nun v Wd- 
ton; fork v Ctoisle. 

Baskatbal 

BUDWEISER LEAGUE: Derby Storm v Man- 
dKtsr dams (730; Leicester RMers v Cos- 
tal Palace (730i; Thames Valley Tigers v 
Leopards (8.0): WOrifvng Bears v Kernel 4 
Watford Royals (8.0). 

WDIDNAL LEAGUE Men* First Oivieian: 
Bury 4 Bolton v Nottingham (7.30); Cardiff 
v Breton 18 .O); Coventry v Uveipod (730); 
Guktford v Stockton i&0); Sofont v NSi Sus- 
sex (50): Westminster v Plymouth (8.0). 
Womans Ffrst DMston: BarHng 4 Dagen- 
ham v Rhondda (8.0); Birmingham v Not- 
Ungwm (431: Hariesden v Spefthome 17.0): 
London vCtystal Mace ( 6 . 01 ; Thames Val- 
ley v Ipsm-^i (5.451. 

Ice hockey 

SLH’EHLEAGUE Play-offs: Grwe> A: Ayr Scot- 
tish Eages v Newcastle Cobras (630). 
Group B: Bracknell Bees v NotOngtam Pan- 
there (630); Sheffield SteetenvBasIngpoke 
Boon (635). 

PREMIER LEAGUE: Guildford Flames v 
Kmgnon Hawks 1501: Stou^i Jets v Soihul) 
Bate 1630): SWttdon IceLordS v Wfoid tigers 
(530). 

NORTHERN PREMCR PfayufH second 
round: : Rite Ftyere v Wtrtey warrtors 17.151: 
Paisley Pirates v Blackburn Hanks (7.0). Shield 
Tournament: Murayfield Royals v Ptterbor- 
ougi Pirates (7.0). 

Speedway 

SPEEDWAY STAR CUP: Coventry v Swndon 
(730). 


Otter sports 

BADMINTON: YOnex Afl-En0and Open Cham- 
plondilps (N1A. Btmwr^iam). 

RALUmfe Welrfi Rally. 

GWIMIHG: Brtidi Grand Prtc meet ICanffl). 
TABLE TENNIS: EngBsh Championships 
(Bri^iton). 

TOMORROW 

Football 

IMBOID LEAGUE Flrat DhrUonc Wbrtt&m 
v Bradford Bark Aranue (20). 

DR MARTENS LEAGUE Southern Divhlon: 
St Leonards Stamcroft v Waterioovlto (3.0). 
LEAGUE OF WALES: Inter CaWe-Tfel Cardiff 
v FSnt (20). 

HARP LAGER NATIONAL LEAGUE OF RE- 
LAND Prouder DMmmi: Bohemians v Der- 
ry City (3.15); Cork City v Sheiboume (23); 
Uruverefty Cailogs Dublin v SI RstncK's Aih- 
fettc 1335). 

Rugby League 

SITRES SUPER LEAGUE: Leeds vOUham; 
London v St Helens (635); Saflbrd v Castte- 
ford; Sheffield v Parts 13J3); Wigan v HelL 
fax. Ffost DtvttJon: Featheratone v SwIntDri 
330); Huddersfield v Keighley (330); Hul 
v Widnes C3J5): WbkafWd v Whitehaven 
(330). Second DMckm: Carfcle vfork (3J»; 
Hunsiet v Le&i (330): Preecot v Doncast- 
er. Rochdale v Lancashire lynx. 

Rugby Union 

COURAGE CUBS' CtWMPIONSW (3.0); 
Natknal League "IVree Newcastle v Not- 
tng|nm. NHknafljeagtM Four South: Qen- 
bertey vChartan Park; Henley v Betty HH. 
WELSH N/mONAL LEAGUE Flrat DivWon: 
Ebtw Vale v Dunvant (230). 
AWGLO -WELSH SECOW DIVBXM COM- 
PtillllUft<hnmiD:Banymaenv Rotherham 
(230). 

Hockey 

HOME QUAD YOUTH TOURNAMENT (MtOH 
Koynoo): Under IB: Wales v Scotland 
(9301: En0and v Ireland (1130). Under 18: 
Scotland v Wales (1301: Enffiand v Iretona 
1330). 


TONY COZIER 

reports from Port of Spain 
west indies 61-3 
v India 


The West Indies were made to 
struggle for runs after winning 
the toss on the opening day of 
the second list against India in 
Trinidad yesterday. By the time 
rain temporarily halted play 20 
minutes after lunch they had 
limped uncertainly to 73 for 3. 

Their problems were caused 
primarily by the quick and var- 
ved legspm of Anil Rumble, who 
removed the openers Stuart 
WnHaxns and Sherwin Campbell 
in each of his first two overs. But 
the real prize was snared by the 
left-arm spinner Sunil Josm five 
minutes before lunch when Bri- 
an Lara was off balance driving 
into the off side and edged a low 
catch to Mo hammad Azharud- 
din’s right at slip. 

The decision of the captain, 
Courtney Walsh, to bat came as 
a surprise since the West Indies 
chose once more to use four fast 
bowlers in spite of the injuries 
that kept Ian Bishop out of con- 
tention and forced the intro- 
duction of his fellow 
Trinidadian, the 22-year-old 
Mervyn Dilion, who has had 
only five first-class matches. 
Only Viv Richards and Richie 
Richardson, twice, have taken 
similar courses on winning the 
toss at the Queen's Park Oval 
over the past 20 years. 

Williams and Campbell had tit- 
tle difficulty seeing off the faster 
bowlers but Kumble took only six 
balls to strike. Pushing forward, 
W illiams was caught off pad 


NimONAL LEAGUE Premier: SuibitDn v CM 
Loutfitcntans (230). FM MvMan: Stour- 
pcrtvOjfcrd Hawks (2301. 

AEWHA CUP FWh roimfc Chelmsford v Qm- 
totoy (1245): Cnmson ItomMere v AkMge 


and bat at ally point for 18.1n 
his next over Campbell, playing 

across a leg break, was not to thic 

pitch of the ball and skewed!, 
lobbed catch to extra cover. 

Lara entered to the custom- 
ary royal reception from his fel- 
low ^ Trinidadians, of whom there 
were around 10,000 in the 
ground. But he was clearly not 
himself. TWo days earlier be had 
damaged his silver grey Mer- 
cedes coupd and, while he said 
he was not shaken by the inci- 
dent, he was obviously uncertain 
agains t the bowling. 

Before be bad scored, he 
drove his sixth ball low to mid- 
off from Kumble and a more 
alert fielder than the tall fast 
bowler Abey Kuru villa would 
have made the catch- The In- 
dians could not be too harsh 
their errant fielder for Kl^T 
ruvilla, as he had done in the 
first Test in Kingston, was a 
model of accuracy and helped 
Kumble maintain the pressure, 
conceding only five runs from 
his first spell of nine overs. 

In any case his mistake was 
not costly, Lara’s downfall im- 
mediately silencing the calypso 
music that throbbed around 
the stands between each over. 

Ftat Oty West Indies won loss 
WEST MXES - Hrst ImingB 

SLCanpbelc Prasad bKumftte.- -.8 

S C Wttams c Dravfd 5 KuretM 18 

S CHanderoaul not out - — IB 

B C Lara c Aihamddkn b Josm 14 

C L Hooper not out — — ...... 1 

Extras ml, nbU 2 

Total (for 3) 61 

Fall 1-26, 2-29. 3-59. 

To tat R I C Holder. TJ R Murray. C E L Am- 
brose. F A Rogs, M DHIon. *C A Walsh. 
Bowing: Prasad 8-3 27-0 (ntnj; Kurovlla 5 
850; KumHe 9-1-24-2; JosM 2-54-1. 
INDIA: V V S laxman. N S Sldhu. R S Draw). 

*S R Tendiikar. S GangUy, M AznarxkSn, in. 
R Monga, A Kumble, S Josh, A KurevMs. 3 
RV Prasad. • 

Uupiras: L Barker (Wl) and S Randel (Aus). 
Match raforae: P van der Meiwe ISA). 


Chaem (11301; IMmbiedon v C&fton (13). 
AEWHA PLATE Forth rami: CMtem v Hsr- 
nw (20): Oty of Portsmouth v Camtofoy 
(20); DeeskM Rambiara v Reading CLO); 

Driffleklv Aldershot 4 Rwnharn (4.0); Locmirv 
srer v fora 4 South GfouoaMar(2Q): Pojvt 
ton v Spri^ekt (20); Settnoatt vYbdc (201; 
St hies v Baith (130). 

Rashatbal 

BUDWBSER LEAGUE BkrrKntftam SMIfiB v 
London Ttmos (7.05: Chestv Jets v Sheffield 
Sharks (6.0); Crystal Palace vVtorthmg Bears 

(7.0) . 

NATIONAL L CAO U C Menls rVe tDgvialon: MM 
Sussex v West i rinstar (3.0); Ware v Qnforri 

(4.0) . Vtamcofo Ftat DhMoR Sheffield v 
Nort ha mpton (20); 1h»nes VatejrvRhond- 
da (230). 

Ice bodoey 

SLPBtLEAGUE PkqHJffs: Qroup A: Cardiff 
DevtevNwc at t to Cobras (630); M a nchester 
Storm v Ayr Scottish Eaffias (6.0). Brorra B: 
BaalngstrJce Bison v Sheffield Staton (50). 
PREMER LEAGUE: Nneston Hawks vSwm- 
don loetoda (5.45); SoihUi Bteaa vStaugh 
Jen (7.0); Telford T«gera v GuHford Flames 
(53«. 

NORTHERN FREMBR Ptabafto second 
rant Bfoektun Hawks v Rfo Ffyare (6.0): 
W«ByVtoitovPaflByl%ate(63t».St*rtd 
Tb ra wamenti Peterborough Pirate) v Mur- 
rayfleid Rotate (5301. 

Speedway 

SPSDWWf STAR CUP: SMndon v Covenby 
ISO). 

Otter sports 

CYCUN& Grand Prtx or Essex (HalstBad). 
SWWMB; Brttfch Gisnt Prut meet (CanSff). 
1ABLE TENNIS; En^ish Championships 
(Bnffi«on). 



HEREFORD 

HYPERION 

220 Proud Image 2L55 Scottish Bambi 3JS 
Added Dimension 400 CftipTiTRun 430 Kadari 
5.00 Northern Stoker 530 Noddadante 

GOING: Unori iGimd 10 Firm in pLut-ii. 

■ BlKhi-hond niurec wuli ilixknl nimn. 

■«'.jurv » N nf c-ttj -m All' 1 (lenfanl MaDiin I m. ADMISSION: 
null I J; Hmmalte Sff: ifouiM? Enrlwun- i-" . CAR P.VEK: Free. 



BUNKERED FIRST TIME: SdD Here CJJ01: MenHavr fl.-JS n 
Krntnekj- Gold C,.. HU. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Dr Rocket C!.W) »>*i 
31 Taimran 1 x 1 Mom bn CMp’AFRdb r I .UU1 m a polnnu-^)ini nn 
ScumUj- Flrat Tlaneat ( UX'l wim J |K>biMiv^iQinl on Sprontay. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Ernest Anxon |S.L>n|wnt ITJ 
mdcs by Mr-< S Lamyrrem Crum Lunth Luipk Added DtowneloB 
|TJ1) M. 1 U I'M mill?, hy P Winkiunnh from nunsTolil. Sumy: SdD 
□ere lU UIH. Lady Or Mine l.'.W) & Yonnfi Tees I r..:UiJ senl 
I If. miles by I* Rimiai from itawforJwwL DyfoiL 

0 201 MARCH novice selling hurdle 

1 -■ -^J (CLASS G) £2,400 added 2m If 

1 1132 mOUD HUGE (21) (BF)G McCaurt 5 11 7 JtMwme 

2 BOOTJMXPRehau] .WManta 

3 04.- CORPORATE IMAGE (U29) T Knl 7 11 1 PMdJU0ln 

4 P&FWO BWEST UVCOPH (32} Vte S Lanymyi 8 il 1 Dnk B^raeV 

5 OF ESPIA (32) J Wwe 6 U 1 WHcfafand 

8 66KW NMIRWGWVEfflPmiwT 111 - JoyHe HI Mies |3) 
r 05^05 KNBBU (GER) TST) 1 BefdSl 6 11 1 LBSMY 

8 OP N0QU7TA (NQ (JW I tfcCu«jjne 10 11 1— -X Afcpixu (7) 

9 SVflKJ SHMF THRB1 (118) B SmaR 6 11 1 CUSMtiyn 

10 avm-S SLANEY RA5KR (283) BUsteFyn 1011 lJbiLUeM%n 

U 4a«Pl- WML TOUCH? (682) JFWn »U1 NGriffitafT) 

W pp A (HPSETOO BW (16) Mre L Wfflatracri 7 10 10 JT O i taf 

13 AMMff DBjiWI 51010^. _.DJBdrMI 

14 05-00 Vim NUOVA (10) WJe^c 6 10 ID. — -VSkdttery 

15 4F EL BARDADOfl (10) H IMdgs 4 ID 7 .TDeSGaafoeP) 

16 MOD STU. HERE (S) F Bautn 4 10 7 Hr R ThamBM (9 B 

-lfi declared - 

BETTflG: 15-8 Proud fcnaje. 100-30 Hflflfjag Grow, 9-2 SMI Hera. 15-2 

0 Bartadnr, 151 Staey Raster, 12-1 Aaaqr. Sharp im, ifrl Boat 
Jack, Vto Naoea. 251 olhere 

I A ww NEWENT HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) 
L™£j tSflOO added 2m 

1 213*13 SCOTTISH BAMBI (7) (CO) (BF) 0 nam 9 Ll 10 J (hbome 

2 OOCP-PS »MMYCUIB(10q(CS)jTuai3lia ABeAmy 

3 TL3366 NORTRSM OFTOBT (115) (D) (BF) B Ueodlvn9101 

Mr R Tboratoo (5) 

4 r53l&. COmfi (868) m R Had^sS 100 TDaieestoe(^ 

5 235201 DR ROCKET (5) (CD) R DOm 12 10 0 XAbpn(7)V 

-Sdedared- 

MrunoiB lQti. Tne Junto? tteSiftros 9a Ob, Dr HodetSti 3D. 

BETTH« 1M Sumi Bum. M Dr RbgM. «■! Noithera Optttrt, U 
Copoa, 1XF1 Monday CU 

fQ-og l BOSBUW HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) 
l~r°l £3 j 650 added 2m If 

1 omul N»B)nEKSXM(17]|^P1Mvofti6niOJCAto«ir71 

2 13-1635 MBEUVE (29) 0 Sneraati 7 U 6 lOftawB 

3 2F4-036 SOHDZZLEpT) l(BMSSWter6 106 RHtaxyP) 

4 V73X2- 0 W Iffll (17) (D) D Lto^d 9 10 D SopUe HhtaD (3) 

5 4000(0 THE BRB6BR (23) J Tuck 5 10 0 ^_RBefcnty 

-Stisdml- 

Mnmm tngdflst rrosnanfiaDsetfc fo Uu 3a m D» Barer 9s 4ft. 
BETTRIG: FORECAST: 54 ASM DtBerokM, 2-1 Maaalaw, 52 Schooz- 
j tie. 51 Tfia BrwwH, 14-1 Va Utu 


[XTuil CHARLE KNIPE HUNTER CHASE (CLASS 

HAAJ I H) £1^00 added 3m If 110yds 

1 4P. J2P-1 MGHHMY FNE (10) (CD) S 9D0he 9 12 7 Jtiss E Jam (7) 

2 UV21-U WHAT A TO DO (5) C Soestrg 13 12 4 Jfisa L SmetiBg (7) 

3 W CHIPTmni (3(tt) Ms M Tk0j 8 U 12 0 — JMrJ0arSM(7} 

4 3RV45- FBST HARVEST (322) (tore JHarty 10 12 ORbPHanly (7) 

5 045P6-5 GAT HURRAH (16) |C) MsDDysviU 12 0 JSa: C DfMn (7) 

6 i-LWfrfi KMSTSHBf SAY U£] (DJOUBe 12 12 0 Jlr G Shaakki (7) 

7 amaj-4 ORTTM HOUSE pm SHtay 10120 Ito P Borin (7) 

8 RIMCE OF VERONA T H-Manln 10 12 O.JtoR teeMkg(7) 

9 4tn3P-2 TEATTUKRCUI) M&&I EfczeyllUO..— MtoTBtazaylT) 

10 P THE RUM MAHNER (3S) J Sketel 10 120lfr RfonMaim 
U 2FFPU< PSUAIA0r(677)UB5AlUn9ell0U9.JfoSUqd(7) 

-Udadared- 

BETT8W: 54 CUifintBn. 4-lTaabador. 51Pitas OfVerosa. IMfflal 
A To Do. 7-1 Hnt Hawed. 51 Henrey Fire, Pndaa lady, 151 Tin fh— 
Mariner, 14-1 Oitoa Haesa, 251 Othere 

\'a on I teme handicap hurdle (class d) 

' £3,650 added mares 2m 3f UOyds 

1 2Q1F-20 JDSSVIA (87) A F03B 6 11 12 J* R Thornton (8) 

? MFCOl SWWfi(JUAHTEr(8)NI«Orvto«s7109 — CUoreSyo 

3 544263 KADAH (22) W CEW 8 10 4 jGoyLaaAsCDV 

4 -WOGM SEVSO (171 (O H Bster 8 10 0 VSWtay 

5 504 PRE C WU3 BLAND (21) PPa axi4 10 Q BFetoa 

Attmiffl wetffe: IQst True hanacap *H0ts: S«so for 12b, Prcdous b 
unrt9sr 7®. 

BETIMG: OHM S«^ Qsartat, M ItaiW. 52 JooOhia. 51 Sena, 151 


l Eftn l MALVERN NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 

£4300 added 2m 

1 33UJF1 NORlH0MSnG&i(U](D)RH[1l^s712O.TDBnotasia 

2 00-4541 qum QUOTE (12) ((*) Ifa I Mdfc 7 11 3 L Haney 

3 PP-U154 TBKTESTHJCN (IQ 08 D Moris 9 U 3JNrRThonWn (9 

4 QP05P JASONS FARM (U) WOby 1 112 — Gay Lend 

5 P04004 QUICX DK3S»« (45) J OKS** 6 11 2... —.41 T (7) 

8 GPTO-3U RBAXED IAD (10) J PSktith B U 2 

7 OF WHODOF THOUGHT IT(32)PChanxnp6U 2 — Btata . 

8 ,WOI QUSNS CURATE (12) Us E Scott 101011 BPOMf : 

-8 declared - 

BETTWG: 7-4 totton Sfoger, 52 Qritfc Qoota, 7-2 Teno/rtleian, ' 
151Q«lcfc Dodiiork 14-1 Jaaoaf Fan, 151 Ralaxad led. 251 odan . 

r^oni levy board novice handicap hurdle 

OJU l (CLASS f) £2,800 added 3m 2f 

1 342515 COPPER COL (3S) VJ Turner 7 U 13 IP0*9r(7) 

2 3-34U3F LOUD KTPOGQI (85) B Lfewiyil 7 11 7 — JArJ LLleweflyx 

3 PROFESSOR PAGE (14) TTTiXTFon tows 7 11 3 Jf AbpWJ (7T 

4 60404 COOLE CHERRY (B)C Bawd 71011 JFsntaa 

5 38001P SAiaatBlEliO Hfi) (CD) N T-Oanfis 6 10 6 CDewaffim 

6 5502-50 YDUN8 TE5S (115) P Bowen 7 10 5 MrRnonlnn(S 

7 P005J 3W TT) Hk taflU RE (8) G Wtam 5 10 4 RtUnafT) 

8 0001 NOHMDAIOE (12) N Mtcttl 7 10 2 -SOftts HtoMI (3) 

9 62-3434 MANOR BOUD (144} Us S Wtam; 7 10 O^JT Atasey (3) 

10 50640 BROHN MEN (30) P Hods 6100 GTtoHy 

U 0P-P5S2 CMVME(FRC2QPttaM&7100 M Mona (7) 

12 POO UDV0FME(tf)PBoMn7U)0 -WIMM 

13 IWHKP MOROCFUQfrClfllRfeMerSlOO V Satiny HB 

14QMM0PP KENIUCKT GOLD (22) Mt L WHaroson 8 10 0 L OHea B 

15 P-489FP PEMMHT COTTAGE (36) W late 9 100 Rfctany 

lfi PWDOPl) SGMM(B£WMDP2)C Band 6100 BPoMlV 

IT CPDO EBOMKCROFT (18) UESPWntne 9 100 w 

Urkmtrj mtyK lAg. True MrcScap w^Ws.' «mcr Scurf OC. Brovn 
&»3»9sfil*.L«Jy0flfe>993fQ6.ff«lficF?y89s5t 

93ttft9a. 

BEITIKC; 7-2 fipUtVo Bridff. 9-2 Copper Cnfl. 11-2 Hoddanta, 51 Pra- 
Feswh«e.7.lltode.SnsnRte5lCt)iiieCbeny.l51BnMMaa, 
12-1 Itoar Bound. Yoeng Tint, 151 Lady Of Mte, laul Mtaffite RM- 


HYPERION 

TOO Big Bang 7.30 EngTtsh Invader 8d00 Nou- 
fari 830 TMerbel 900 Haretahs Usher SL30 Loch 

Style 

GOING: Sondarri. 

STALLS: 7f- entskir; rest - Inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hfeti Cram flflo 1m 41 

■ FUvesaud, left-hand, oval course. 

■ Course isN of town on A449. Wolverhampton station I m. AD- 
MISSION: Club SIS; TtiOeralla S8 (OAF members of Dbutxmd 
Club W ); Vtowing Rcsuunuu S2IL90 bidudb^ aKranoe and meaL 
CAR PAUL- tree. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIM E: Nigh t Harmony (.starred) (0 DO). 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: Shantatne (9.00) wan 
UnRfield rm Wednesday. 

LONG-DISTANCE BONNERS: DktaCoa (9.00) am 18) mOes 
tV J J O'Neill from Sketon Wood End. Cumbria; BnyVleetfixK 
(T.:M).i ana 1 78 mOes by G L Moore from WoorSngdetn, E Sus- 
iKx; Dr Edeu- 17.TO.I sera IS! mike by M Do* (hmi Ptereefaridge, 
Co. Durham: Bowl (7.001 non 156 miles by Mbs Gw ICellcvray 
from WbRcombe, Done; Zorba. (7.00) & Secret Service (8.00) 
sent 1 40 miles 1$ C Thomum from Mddtetam, North Yarinhbe; 
CeeN-R (8.30) & Shootatee (9.00) sent 1 40 mSes by M Jofm- 
Aon from MJdrDeham. North Yortahtre RimdMi KbMtnew (8-00) 
sent 1351 raflea by R Ingram Eparnn, Surrey, Sever Golf Charg- 
er (8.30) & Berner GelT Eagle 10 . 80 ) sera 130 Kdks by T J 
Namflnon from Eprom, Surgr. 

I 700 I MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 
1 - (CLASS E)£4J)00 added lm If 79yds 

1 jo muswactumAM) kf^ims 

2 505330 HAZB.(roMB9GsyMn*v595 DHobod SB 

3 2503 SOIHJS LEGAL (U) P Eras 4 9 5 IFE0M5 

4 653 BIG BARB (17) M Bbntfiad 38 5 IQuk»4 

5 05 RONQIBSIA DDR (144) G Ham 3 8 5 S Drome 7 

6 324 242 ZORBACJqW ClbOTtOr 385 0aaMdtain2 

7 45 CMCXERBQX (U) H Akbay 38 0 RFfteaeb(7)L 

6 386334 WWOBORtt (14) C raen 3 8 0 Jtartta Dwyvf398 

BETtMC: Bawf, 54 Mml 51 Hreel, 84 Semde laf (at, 151 


r=Fq#ri CHORISTER CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS 

n £4000 added Un 4f 

1 55032S DREDGAR(2fi)MDo(b594„ ACMl 

2 S0MMB1SBY Mn N Itaafoy 6 9 2 JQetafi 

3 305140 FRESH IWJg DAm28)PKfle»591JtofoaNfoMBmB 

4 041341 BRUSH MVN»(U)(D)CDk«v690 KModS 

5 565004 CARROUE MARC (23) (□)) C Murey 8 8 J McCMm (3) 7 

6 232005 ELLY FU£TFOOT{178) GLMoom 583 S«HMatt4 

7 13-S3S3 HOKHY pfi) (C) B Snrat 4 B 5 RFMHI2 

8 0-49534 LAHK(U)kMiy484 Msrtto Daytr 6 

B O5O40-4 WTWMNDtlQltf Huitogta4B3_D*aaMUV 
10 500065 EFTCACWUS (lD)PEcdBS4 713 JBhM(R8B 

-Udednd- 

BETTDIG: U-fl kinder, 10530 la Du BraM, 51 Dr Edgar, 8-1 

Hnoady.FnabFr* My, 1515(*wmt)y, 12-1 Uta, 151 Ely Beet- 
i foot, 251 CkoBiMk, 32-1 Btadoui 

■ Allen Paulson has played down the possi- 
bility of cloning Cigar. And the American Jock- 
ey Club stressed that if Cigar were to be cloned 
any resulting offspring would most likely be 
barred from racing.' 


HART5H0RNE MOTOR LIMITED STAKES 
___] (CLASS E) £4JK)0 added 2m 46yds 

1 0532 NOUHW (58) (C) R Kdneheed 6 9 2 FLyodipje 

2 403344- MM0BNWrpfiqnCEffinn892Ss|tiBlfttaiq4B 

3 330505 SGCSET GHNICE (147) C Doran 5 9 2-Dero UcKecHrAS 

4 115406 HONTECRBIQ HO) R Guest 4 8 11 JtaaDDfedL 

5 256222 RAICX)NIVnieS5(3D|mRhgani4 8U^WMbn1b3 
B 5663-60 5TAJI APPROVAL (SB) (C) P Ecdes 4 8 L1_J BmM [51 2 

-6 declared - . 

BETTMG: 7-4 Secret Srerfee, 5-2 Noobri, 51 Rnfexn Madnaai, 51 Pro-\ 
atee Navy, 51 He Kb citat o, g-1 State Apfgffrol 

r n on I CtCSTHtS HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5^*00 
added 3TO 7f 

1 42621-0 CEE4FX (U) M Jdnsaxt 9 7 D Hated 2 

2 5-1 COU) SEEL (GQ (CO) W lafo 9 G WRjanT 

3 385121 ENCHAKTHG EVE (14) (Q (D) C Afen S 13Kartta Dwyer (3) 3 

4 3001-20 KOMWIAeRMCDXtoJIMniaa XFAnS 

5 22256-6 TIKHBaL(U)(CO)WMraBe. DoneOTMI4V 

G 552212 )€VmCOLFCHAfiGB?fl$m rjfeuff*n84.7Spntel 

7 033-20 PNDNA (8^ R HoirElieSd 7 12 IQteiE 

-7 deekred- 

BEmm. 158 Cold SM, 4-1 CaaTHI. 5-1 Patina. 8-1 lomasta, Eb- 
ctattiagBro. T-l Ttatebd l , 1A1 Hraer Gaff Cbf re 

foTSll WHITE HEAD SBUNG HANDICAP (CLASS 
1™**! F) £4>000 added GT 

1 348010 UTILE BHR (ici [03) P 6 9 ID JFE#H6 

2 600805 HNMmiEra{23QfCqCMff959ejfcotal(atehU 

3 532501 BOtD ARSTOORKT (UR (D) R Hrtinsnrad 6 9 4F Lunch (3) 7 

4 664001 5H0NTHC p)(D) M AfTKUn 4 9 2 (to) D Hated 4 

5 42S34-0 NHHT HARMONY (24) S VWan 4 8 13 S WMbnrti 2 V 

8 3-22S92 KMMAEmCtU) WR1lwvKn4B 10JBMda{qi3 V 

7 33620 FSDB6RIEMCm(qhfesL5ittf6a8J>RttteeSV 

8 405140 M«Vljattf»roCtaJVta>n4se JIAtalll 

a 005003 LDCHORdffip) Mr? N Maca3ey685JoHBBn«nf71 10 V 

10 000503 WCTAHOH (USA) (19) J OTtaF 58 3 I Qxte 1 

U 0046-56 APPEAL AGNN (43M) Buchd 4 7 11 MCaAtefl, 

12 000050 W1H1ML RAIOt (19) (d^ Wn A Hs7S 4 /lOJOEaffirC 

13 064fi46 M»H&«fiEIROSE Alta (10) li 5 7 10 Jcra Waxh (7) 9 - / 

-ISdadarod- 

MWimii«V<; 7si0ft TniolanifcapiwyitHa^reoiiteAnnj TsTSb, 

eenwe: M StoteM 52 m MtecaL 5-1 Hob i^ratic, 5lMc 

tattoo, 51 Loctom, 51 Uttie toor, 151 Fwaherstoae tea, 12-1 w gM 
Htomany, Any LNgb, 151 Rat^ratraae Aaoa, 251 often 

[qWK-ITOMS HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4fr00 
added lm If 79yda 

1 (H2215 MBB.RACEfoa«(7a P fare 4100 i cpowT 
3 180054 ETHBAXT(USA)()U](qMHn&rv9sGS 12 A CM 11 

3 12W4 VBPtiCE BEACH dffiC Onks 59 10 IOSntk(3)l2 

4 41-6123 CtWXaBfUNE(a(qAMtMM5915Jtonlldtaoaol3 
8 053105 SM^rsuPPOSH(U)(CO)CDqerfiS9Joiftiisn(n8V 

Q 530431 SUGA HAMR (U) (CDf E Atoai 5 9 7 KMte8 

7 025543 DR4G0NKHf (M) n NLBm6defl493D&ffiftb»®5 V 

8 3662-00 QBHJS (IBA) cm Mbs S Wkm 6 9 3 SWWnttlV 

9 2S2536 601DB< TOUCH (53) [qpD Cob^tm) 5 9 3..JA Rtoana' 3 

ID 4H504 RWA1 B» (14) (CD) HQ N MteaUey 9 9 1 IQtteftF' 

11 551000 UCHSm£(22)(QRItaBn!head4812^1|Kii(3)T 

12 003-201 l«m6OIFEAGU(3qTNa0te489. M Dte|nte2 

13 406405 BAOHMMDES{20QRRdoa8S8 SDm*4 

-Udadand- 

HFTMfo 10(V30Sro^Haak,ll^Dagreitoy,13-2AnotiFaca,7.lfw. 
WMTElMMfMBM, CbodMdi tea, 151 Stets»Lto nZ 
baat, 14-1 Wanton fleaab, lrt-1 Locb Style, BoMaq TaadL2o!lfltto« > ‘ 


+ 


+ 
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sport 


O’Shea cautious about 
aiming Ballistic at Aintree 


Racing 

GREG WOOD 

It is a step of the delicate bal- 
ance witfim a racmg programme 

bout tip over two centuries that 
change to one small ansa win 
quickly be felt elsewhere. Just 
six years ago, significant alter- 
atmas were made to the Grand 
Natmpaicomse at Amm* in or- 
der to benefit the safety of the 
participants, but already one 
race which previously offered 
oaty rare clues to the National 
has overtaken any number of 
others to become the most im- 
portant Liverpool trial ofalL It 

is also quite a significant event 

in its own right the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup. 

No longer are horses good 

enough to find the frame in the 
Gold Cup considered too rood 
to risk at Aintree. As Mr Mul- 
ligan passed the post at Chel- 
tenham two days ago, 
far-sighted punters were nv 
cused on hoises running on 
from off the pace, and one in 
particular caught everyone’s 
eye. Go Ballistic, fourth on 
Thursday, would not have made 
up metre ground from the home 


turn if he had been driving a 

sports car. With just 9st 81b in 

Jong handfeg) fbrLiveipooi, 
and every chance that the 
weights wflU rise sufficiently to 
get him into the handicap prop- 
er, his National -chance was 
suddenly obvious to backers 
tod bookies alike, with wnEam 
Hill so impressed that he was 
cut to 10-1 second-favourite 
behind Lord Gy Qenie, a runner 
m today's' Midlands Grand Na- 
tional at Uttoxeter. 

. As yet, though. Go Ballistic 

just a probable, rather than 
definite runner at Aintree. *The 
horse lias come out of his race 
in super shape," John O’Shea, 


his trainer, said yesterday, "and 
there would be no problem 
with him being ready to nut at 
National time, but 1 would just 
Eke to take a week hi think it 
over. IBs only other option is 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP: Shanagore Warrior 

(Ungftekl 4 A 5 ) 

NBi Garryfough 

- (Uttarater 3:00) 

the Whitbread, and as the 
weights are already out for the 
National, well have to have a 
good look at ic.” 

O’Shea's prin c ip al concern is 


MIDLANDS G I 


!k\.- ft - -- 




:d national - 10 -year-tale 

■ _ ■*?*--* 



that, at jjust eight years of age. 
Go Ballistic might la ck the nec- 
essary maturity for chasing's 
most gruelling event. "The trip 
won't be a problem,” O'Shea 
said. "The idea behind running 
him in the Gold Cup was that 
on any other track be wouldn't 
get a blow in against One Man, 
but I knew- that if he could keep 
tabs On him then his Stamina 
would come into play. Maybe be 
ought to wait another year, but 
then we thought that before the 
Gold Cup, and he was in such 
good form that 1 let him run,be- 
cause you never know what 
next year will bring.” 

The expectation must be that 
Go Ballistic will be behind the 
Aintree tapes in three weeks’ 
time, but a former ante-post 
favourite for the race, Coome 
HID, was definitely ruled out yes- 
terday. “He’s got’sore shins and 
it wiU keep him off for awhile," 
Walter Dennis, whose runner 
was a forlorn seventh of the 
eight Gold Cup finishers, said 
yesterday/Thal wasn’t his true 
form. Jamie Osborne said be 
gm^ed at the top of the hOl and 
with the ground as firm as it was 
he let him come home in his 
own time.” 


Judicious Captain to be popular order at 14-1 


FIRST SHOW 


How they bet on today’s 
televised races 


UttQNBter 1245 


Country Store is a top-priced Jodacioes Captain is 14-2 (Lad- Chase (225) Sister Stephanie 
16-1 with the Tbte- William HID brakes- the Tbte go 8-1 -for tbe is 12-1 (Coral/Ladbrokes- the 
go 12-1 -for the novice hand- 225 at Uttoxeter. In the Mid- Tbte go 8-1. 
leap chase at Uttoxeter (1245). lands Grand National Handicap Ian Davies 


MUands National - Uttoxeter 150 


UttQNBter 225 


WmHB Tote 


a-i 

7-1 8-1 


t-QXUtx Kpniea 


1 UOTBt 


14-1 16-1 


aatftenlei - - aw afei - 

Each-way a ttttti Bk odUB, pfeces 2._2, 3 


Each-way aim tod akb. places 1,Z 3 


atom Tote 

S»1 11-4 

3-i moao 

01 01 

ti 

7-1 7-1 

9-1 IM 


Each-nay a quarter me odete, places 1. 2. 
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HYPEWON • . - ■ 

12A5 Gofcfanswfft • - 3 jOO C onH D’Estruvaf 
115 Jadmonmt . V ' &30 Bobby Grant 
150 McGregor Haft TOW . ’ 4JQ5 Shekels : 

225 Wt PICKPOCKET (nap) ■ 

COENS: Qaod(Good toFtao jwckn on fcwdkseiMxee to straight).- - 


■ Left-hand cause. Ran-in of 170yd. 

■ Course fa aoalyent erf town near B5017. VOoxettr rmtttoofDeriw-Oewe line? ad- 
joins come. ADHESION: <3nh S20 (DAPs «3)i TmuoaBaOi (QAEs 17): Course 
M. CAR PARK: Free. 
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4 XHADlNGIXiUNEXSWnSWNNBBSeXBXIv-a&irimavawnliaJHaieaat 
fr a ratio of 2£I%gh*ig*minnt«iaAlte*et«aksor-S(L62;DNtohol*o*-21vitaaei*. 
»I names, 28. IH, ,S7.56; NTwtotaeJtarire-20 wtanere, 104 10.3 natrons, -46.09; 
P JBofato- IS srizmec* 82 zaanera, 183% 539. 

1AADING ?OCXEY8e K Duawaodty - 39 wfrmss, 183 Aka, 235%. -H220; J Os- 
borne -38 winnora, 83 rides, 30J*. +£87.22; A Megttre - 34 winners, 116 rides, 
30.7*, +13.05; S WWt—moo-23 team M, 141 ride^ 1&3*. -&17.7B. 
BIlNXBSBl>TmST 1TDIE: Cosll IffiinMl tvhored) (8.00), GsrryUx^ tsfaared) 
(3X0). WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

tONGS>ISTAS<XXDSSnsa:raaI>tiCframmft.0S)seM2atitaaes}a'3»meaAaun 
fcanWertnaher, 8ortefs:Jndkfc*sCw«*ta (2^5) «« 223 OSes tv Mis 4me Saey 

PT«f>lgl TWTHgftllS NOMCEHAWMCAP CHASE FUAL 
L±££3J pWWE5> (CLASS o £15)000 added 2m Sf WSMa 

1 KPH3 BlAZEQFItMOURpUQtosA Leafy) AOTOenOn 812 0 CfSmm 

2 TLM123 SK0M>fiNL(H)(IKP*tCetTRriar8]113_ 

3 jp-uii MirruKsniRtpm&irFftotnauTTtaaraxLiD sa^s* 

4 12-3215: W8DBMM (54 (d Wwjoiftwa*) RBxMerB113 ; BIWJ 

5 -361F-13 WHVEBTVtWpa) (CJ (W) (DrP P 0K»P} C ScrisJ 112 l*B«ny(7) 

8 32,131 OJ»W£lJBep«®(»nP»»^MBSSria>101O12 Bft sri gwri 

7 30-2152 OOUBaevr(87)9taSmH6Bak»«7UU... 

a 4^4US1 !Bl»BaWM««Cttwatn!)llnN»ie*8107 

9 3M32P COJNDiysiMUmflk«»*JRa*tf AJarosaiDS DlMdCiikw 

10 €M303 PUBB1X (gq (W J UelJ Wng 7 30 0 ; .T J HsriV 

11 135005 K0WTMW4 C(al i58CAVIsiWtWteaCfttfM»i8100 RRnM 

- -f -UdKtaradr 

«WaBise*^10it71»»wiiteaiwe*:W^9«12l\'}mftonte9«Ilfc. 

Hft 10880 CuWw id ff . MS— »*«■«. 5-l TMfcft any, M— »«*M — 
tfHcnss^ IM IM»nriHS«M4IM,l>lCaMriWe law, SHm. 25-1 olhat 

1986: ewytouBi 7 10 8 M 0*tt 94 ID R GmttW 8 m 
FORM GUDC 

a»U>e«lWT iw « W fbr htf Jn lha stis eomas Iws a ftash horee and ttts fcsier 

aouDd Ml sun her more than most The trip stab Us iM. One tWng tsueesMe UW 

* ' Snertas starts c*«r fences tru season tettwt aha naBjurnoedreallywefl and teat ttne 
out her fl/st ourie rtaomontha, she tntghed a jMd>wn«id.i tt.Ort» »CB Mu_HBN- 
iMim. -me wemer is urbeaUn h aw farther mm and the tern to decern, mah cnawnser 
Bum OT Horn*, a tamer hutfar than GoMerawdL hs*«an*w to chaatngandwon on 

^flo^st7>aales>a«incnUtsfeaftiMih<thhdtr>BWon ^hfla>iy.Hert W4 ier anil 

W eW iwdtos un came onfc«jrirg,so she's un—»W 

Mound, but ft nw be that she has a few ponds too nwywthUp wright Saeond CjB 
c&ne& orty a pound lees. From meant runs it seems as If ih* hsndfcapper jw J“**®J^* 
wr. SttSmm San By The StMamgil be the tWjrtoyjjStehrtl beenln 
Id «yrn owr hurdles prior to mattng a wfcwong awt «er fenoas at Mndsor test n»an 
5^*nauagatW treated com p ared to her hurries eating. The onfr thing a gurat her to that 
S a* ri the sound. Ih* Is eto aUoubW^ the case 

Mehenyowr Han** Vfa* letectlnrr GOCOENbWT 

nrr si JOCKEYS ASSOCIATION FINAL WAP HURDLE; ggggJ 
125 /CLASS a £15fl00 added ^4tllDytk£dDfl65BEg3S2 

5 1-J&32 JtusoArmBKtnnv}he^jEtMhU2^ a \ n a "'"T^2S 

j . sss 

: SSS^SSS^S& =wm ■ 

the one most ■«(» f*® omm am- wanridrt sharp wo aid a half nta 

moor Prow seerwd to nweaW iwWUKeo^ 

Bgt Ona. KA he put him Pang in trie P«^gg e&A 

t^lnatti^toauAeli^pgw^ FTOandOwiiaiBanatWaiUeaCmSO 

^ Nouamhcr. rrr-~» fa4rmnc mondi. A 6fc pug rrfth Kb- 

& seouert <******* W*to** * 

ft nr agtnst linage 

tan g»d races rinwm^ iiU^ w^^^^^tMte^bee^wntaig and 

M beaten tv Sasshw « Mar^^J^^^-s.^ftishedtoimtln^ com- 
iSn Jackson Ob** aeert H^idac* tot time, the 

S^icn tv *t**9*« 

' S^^dhsaacnrtttBndhimwGPWj^ nHmanajstWtewlcltbwhasnavw 
since ns much-needed wm B»a»so" U aafcaoB EOttMOOR PWHCE 
*weff3C3Dr«ash<0>WJ«te&’S- . 


FORM CUBE 

The Drtttssafte IXMD OYUSfE has been raced b stone and a hair since bsaongSadar 
Jbn owntaae mles bore before Ovlstmec, but ha has added wo more*** mer the come 
once then, me laaa oner tin tflst a nce. White ifa the hanricanier that wna In the end. 
Lord Cyttana at taest has the birid to cony top eei0A and hs enOiuslesm Ibr the job ooiad 
enable Mm *o sgueese another sn twaore he is assessed rt0it out c4Il Lad C^Hene's progess 
this season has been matched by Some Towers, who look Me oiy to three straight wtns 
rrtfh a defeat of hyHbuEe and KUeabfe in NevicaGdeli4iiilf£]der Chase tou- mate sox i 
He eras even men uba than the oflloM e^t-tength rwwng m ngn and it's most Italy 
hal confinnthBt form on 8b worse ram*. The an^ thstg ha might be farted on • that he 
taf« a whifem warm up and Lord Gyfene’Bftoni-flinrbie style mqr fen* him inhabit to i 
do. Aot the «tag b alio ritaring a fetf-dmar. He Is atepMng up in Dade and dtetance [Ms 
Canute* vdn oner hair a mfle less s the furthest he has gone so fan but has mpresaed 
vrifi the stife of Ms wins and gats lumps of we&o. Tha efetance ahoiidnt be a pmMem 
ferSfefer Sfeptarde. a stronfrflnla«ngthljd in the Mfntaoe hanacap at tha PiairiTesomn 
Festival last ApriL It's on^ tha tarier Dtxind that detracts bom her chance. Mcfiraflor The 
TMnfs nec* defaat Oy Generaf riwfa orer thnwmies at Oonoaster recently. In hsflist not 
fcr three months, w* a paiticulaity good effect Whether he has sufficient same is an- 
other metier, as las Cheltenham «m orer 3m7f was a aos^oowniy chose not at a s»w- 
erpaoe. Mu irtiatrea writ is a feafrgound partamer and a 17ib better fe compered p Ms 
fburth behfetd Lord Gylene hem OtiOn in January. fieferttwi. 1DR0 GYLLENE 


3 F.5P534 

B F1M12 OHffiSWHMf W 

B 3P1414 MUgaWE*aaSP^ 

; 7 -2-33111 

it SSSSSSSmSSS* 


Bt5benflaJ«9»*» w *® ,SJ, ^r ' ersrel 


iWsm) » 10 °T 

relflONlPW 


ntaa.aiaiatttaife&E* 


HtateaTbeTMoLS- 


aa^Bsasa; 


rs%**£\ BET WITH THE TOTE NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

I- FINAL /CLASS O £20000 added 3m 2f £14070^^51 

1 WVyiA K*MM2E(3^{Br){M^or3aGretM>J«as*r71110 CtrBwjerB 

2 265=41 IMHagOC I (gpO)UcmHn>rBdlfeiHlfefft9U6 IF’BUbt 

3 4-2UU2 nrr HOUSER (Mrs LRJO^»dJ(Dle4 9 UD RMeferibR 

4 324122 MW*M0SScaj«ftJwf)l*sS9ntnei0 13 McbaMfeest 

5 2V34P4 HM0RUMK9B)CmiQW«Hja«eiSBoBMs>91011 ADfebfe 

6 203=31 FCCCBtOmOMEO [ITT ladyOhham) C Oacte 7 10 B,,,_ ABaMfe 

7 5F3-2TO UE Mr MORE 00 AfeaflBUmoil MsjntimS 100 RfeM 

8 iSMlF JUMCIOtJSCfe , T»bi Ml (BF) UariesHAthni) MB J StaeylD IDO HrCSbmy 

9 0095m IW«On{U)WsMa^UcfaonriRnone7100 DtrSfehee 

10 £*>003 BNU3D0(iaW<9|«felMlfeSnriRMMa»910a DWridlV 

-lO ifecl aed- 

MWmmire^lOuTlwft8ndtns0r®^^ # ^S»T^tLA , **>*C«ria*i9stlt«D.fW*v 
m Sa3m, Botydaugn fetXOBL 

BBTMfe S3 Hr Ptripeetot. M MU Anao, M fry Hont, M Kaaifem, 8-1 Maqiea, 
12J. JMSedeus Crelafe. 184. oUmis 
199fi Den Bua 8 10 5 0 UcCW 14-1 Ms CJ Oadd Son 
FORM GUDE 

IfiiiidmiTn. a bg%-caced seren-yeanoM, was haring M» first tun orerMncea when an 11- 
tengtitomer from Mo^eresa, Mh Uttar took another 17 lanphs bac* In ftxuth, at Mir- 
hat Rasen m January. Ha's 17to wxse In reth both but won so easily the renrtn* mrs^n 
cotdd hare beat double. Kamtaze was fljffsng a losing bstde after almost tsfeng at tha 
feat M Toeceflarlasi amo: 7Jat nm can be (pared but lus tacit d nmonence m botnd » 
be a hanricap arrest the Area of IVY HOUSE, a one-bme decant starring hunfler sto b 
patting it toeaher nicely orer fences this season, my House hes more than made uo tu 
biundertne and iinteodng Ms ridar In a sdtfx lead 8Mhe final fence at fiangor in November 
wttt c oni to na bte wms at SedfffWd (3m30 and Marhu Rasen (3m4h. As M that wesnl 
trtugn hy House ran perhaps Ms best race so far when second to Seven Towers ft the 
Bdsr Chase at Naacesde touf wrens ogn. He tfidnl Mile see out that marathon tu Ms 
stasnftawatwanessathereanatieaamraasonsblydeatBdonlhesamemarfcasNew- 
casda with tegferr rider ftchaitt McGrath tafcftg SSo ah agdn. Mr H d t p o d t st had share 
Matty ofpromieB befera tnaty g/song cB the mafe » a handrap at Taunton /3m) last month. 
Afthoutfi bmxsr whan there is plenty of cut m the ground, this eaended rep sMsid be wen 
more to Mr PKkporitam Biune end ns K sure m be thereabout*. FoKtrat Romeo, another 
record Taunton wftnar, has also shown a preference for softer pound. He races cflf the 
same mah as when running out an Impressive winner of h» quabfysig heat at Taunton and, 
feitBr Bound or not. Is we^hted to s> Moae. Safactloae WY HOUSE 

DHL WDRLDWDE EXPRESS HAFWCAP CHASE 
(GLASS G) £6^00 added 2m ST £4,509 

1 3-20O1F BAR8tUXJWpO)(tX9 PR(UVWftr1DGsrttrfe81110 OForttpjY 

2 fMSU DISCO CCS loOTTK ffWOT (Rttot Qplert G fttJHds 6 11 7 RDrewoody 

3 175343 CORHirE5mMM.(H0M(D)(BBTWlKea|ftGMrine7114 APHcCoyV 

4 lim OVStlliEroiEPl] lPB5meltainBE}PQairdn£lD112 AUbmSoo 

-5 PDM5P. HOBMSXy (102) (UpfenfceBXMoriJCewSs 101D U G today 

8 321221 RBtM08E4PB>f9|(KMDadai)MSS9Thhl0106 Oto sa lltolt 

7 132224 HAPJACXLAD{37)(Cn0F)(THOUfeq1 NTMOHVOafesSlOl BIMh 

BtTTMttM Hw» Dei Motto. 7-2 Ganyks^v 8-lCoaU DTMreal. 7-1 OvsrTbs Pole. Kessmre- 

Ty ssd. 11 1 fl a rtu Sty. 14-1 Hfefedi tad 

1396= Safer Jre 9 ID 0 C Marie 5-1 (P T Man) 9 ran 

FORM GUDE 

nsco DBS MOnus, a winner owr hurries and fenees ft Avioa. had bast rumftg nel 
enouffi writ Ug trends over Maries in this country before rererbng to Chasinx writ are 
easy "bft- On neBharoc&aiondid ha benanythtfigot significance, but he absohJteiy pul- 
vosed opptdtfon each time end gmrig up a same stiff teares him some my twtow mb 
M aries radng. tfs dWcrit to I0tore him on those terms, even n mis better (rede. Qarty- 
Intyh won tha T«ws3*s Mares' fires here 12 m onth s agr and came n^t bee* to her 
best with m easy win after BaatEon had Wundered Ms chance 9tay whan mad ft odntea 
a Kairpton In JafeBiy. ShB’8 ft a visor mis time ritor IMIng ft front nre at Sandown ras 
tone tnd r» to come kdo me lecKonftgwtth the ground In her fawv. Coed D’Estrwii 
wd afeo a u pwrieta tha faster fgwna and Is commg to hand after iwnftg below fcrm far 
much of ns season, last year he won kur fames ft a four-we* spaa ft MuriVApM row 
iyn-a rtf a hsnrtcap mar* rt 115 compared to today's 112) and he was gsfng on nicely 

- a mafinWr when ttsrt baMnd Fiwaey and Daadny Cals rtDoncaaw a fcrtrtgtu Tha Mn*- 
erehe wore In Frame aeon for me festbme In this camny and ha Is one tor me forecast 

beftn on to a successful end-o t s oero n sped. nelsction- DECO DE5 MCflTES 

r^QAl WEATHERBYS INSURANCE HANDICAP HURDl£ (CLASS C) 

HsSli «,flOO added 2m efUOvdS Penalty Vahw f3£01 

1 2+5005 M0«lG OOT (10 »» Staler Basra) M8BH»i0« 9 11 1D_ RPsaeady 

? sail Bo^etwffPwuftnJThooisi^cawtBUi--™^ 

4 U21H S4MHW8OT(US9(l£«W{»Urkl«aaTeFWnarm^Clfere5M12»feMreB 

5 MfiOtO- IIWSPRB*(487jaMtfLa*rfffHc*r«flM6308 8 **»• 

-Sdrefered- 

ffinwCM Bobby 0rart,MSa*fe*a Boy, 3-1 Ro^iPMei. 01 NmftgtW.aO^tosrt Pride 

199R Y» Man 7 10 SLf FWw«(MW W C IM&« 18 ran 

msel PROE TARMR 17TH BRfflDttr WCHONAL HUNT iWmCE 
}4 aI 51 »sa)tE (CLASS E) £3,«W atfciedanPenattyVWue £2J90 

1 113412 BMfiffiSNMniMDH'MCtoiSllB 

2 B4«rBgrflhBHarfegftwltfJ»afe5111 — r — -THW I 

3 " EteaBEWiaitolRAHuBrillW MBHfitgil 5 111- -- ■ 

4 005 HMWgTTg(g)IB«toPB>wlWima^>BUfllSBmclrtrer711L-A PBbtre 

5 63M54P aaoeC«ESg«qaainag 4dMJ4 dBiii;tlT “7^®* 

6 0P U*DUWEOTWimCDnBti)PCharrfcm5111 ATtortoo 

7 343056 luangaeMSNtfWWg^WMBrtnTitfsmgui— -UPMgoy 

s 00 RB50*SSB£»«KPBt*}H»W6m 

8 4034 stoas(5i)nj|to*Bii»dste«c&octe5ui — 

To 50 WtSE(36) ETarfdSdlOlJfa (SagaCtHPrcpitM DMctHn 5 111 — -TJsrta 

u 0 swsaioa) (39) 0*3«rt!ysn»} M Bsrala^BlOlO 

U 0 SIKMPgl)(Clhfm«foFW^ I 

BEinNe M Haem**!-****, 8a (MSS do toriose, UKlffc Doftaa- 
m 12-1 Erarisst Pot, 15-1 bOnk 

ggp^wiinrtnrauSBBaferoMtPRWertirtlfiian 


Danoli is reported by Torn K> 
ley to be fine after his Gold Cup 
fail and, [ike Mr Mulligan, start- 
ed bis well-earned summer hol- 
iday yesterday. “He’s good and 
sound,*’ Noel Chance. Mr Mul- 
ligan’s trainer, said yesterday. 
“He’s got a few cuts and abra- 
sions but it’s a long, way from his 
heart. He’s a serious horse." 

Jus! bow serious a horse 
Lord Gyflene is should become 
apparent shortly before two 
o’clock today, libe 8-1 Grand 
National favourite with Lad- 
brokes will carry top weight in 
the Midlands Grand National, 
the feature event on a Uttoxeter 
card which, for all the efforts of 
the track's ambitious managers, 
will always struggle against pun- 
ters' Festival hangovers. 

Lord GyQene won the Singer 
& Friedlander National Inal 
over course and distance last 
month, to the delight of Stan 
Clarke, his owner, who is also 
Uttoxeter's chairman. He is 
now creeping up the ratings, 
however, and may struggle to 
give weight ro SEVEN TOW- 
ERS (nap UO), another im- 
prover. Thursday Night (next 
best 1.15) may help to ease the 
pain after Thursday afternoon. 

UTTOXETER 

li4S: Harvest View woo cm this 
track five weeks ago but Bopped 
when a bat favourite at Wincantoa 
next time. Fathoming this mares' 
event is coatpfacaied by Tun Forster 
namin g both fail and Sail 

By Tbe Stars. The laner looks best 
of the pair though she would be bel- 
ter suited by rain softening the go- 
ing -conditions, which TeUkfcerry 
would also appreciate. Bu i If the 
course rides fast, GOLDENSWUT 
should take this. The mare was run- 
ner-up to well-handicapped Cariboo 
Gold, at Huntingdon Ian time. 

□QG 

LIS: Groosanaa is capable of win- 
ning this off top weight but is in- 
consistent. Thursday Night has 
plenty of ability too, but looks a dif- 
ficult ride. Lord McMummgh im- 
proved to win decishvly at Newbury 
last time and hails from a shrewd sta- 



H oli day snap: Mr Mulligan, the Gold Cup winner, yesterday begins a break from the 
track after his arduous Cheltenham success Photograph: Julian Herbert/AHsport 


HYPERION'S 


ble in good form - though Domap- 
pet is closely handicapped with this 
one. Perhaps this event can go to 
JACKSON FLINT, who has re- 
gained his old sparkle. This nine- 
year-old likes lost ground, looks «vD 
weighted and has the assistance of 
Richard Dimwoodv. 

OOQ 

1.5th Lord Gyllene. an extravagant 
jumper, has run up a spectacular 
hat-trick of victories here in the last 
three months and will be backed to 
make it four. This front-runner 
may be vulnerable off a handicap 


mark 81h higher than his latest win , ' 
however. Tbe one to take advantage i 
in this marathon could well be Me- ! 
GREGOR THE THIRD. Gordon 
Richards's 1 1-year-old runs off the I 
same mark as when caught only on 
the line by General Wolfe at Hay- 
dock three weeks aeo. 

□CO 

2.25: MR PICKPOCKET is a 
stronger horse this season after re- 
turning from injury and appears a 
good bet after winning rcadib at 
Taunton last month. As a whole, 
though, this card looks hazardous 
for p enters attempting to recoup 
Cheltenham lasses. 

□□□ 

3.00: CONTI D’ESTRUVAL seems 
to be steadily regaining the form that 
saw him achieve four consecutive 
wins last season. Tony McCoy may- 
be able to gel this one's head in from 
for the first time this campaign. 


HYPERION 

2JD Hangover 240 Cheerful Aspect 3JO Buck- 
land Lad 345 Rachaefs Owen 4J5 Normarange 
445 Nonfic Spree S15 gg Stan's Boy 

GOING: Chase course - Good in Soft (Good in plans); Hurdles 
- Good 10 Soft (Tt«v5 In places in back tiraijtfu i. 

■ Left-hand, undalanng course. SUIT fences. 

■ Course n KE of town on B2028. U ngBeht station (served by 
London Vktoris) atjoins course. ADMISSION: Members Sl.l.Tai 
lemalls SB. CAR PARK: Chib 53; remainder free. 


I BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Bwar Bold |4.4$i. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: EU Agspl Moai” 1U> 
| wtm at Pontwefl on Tuesday. 

| LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: RfeeupwflltwflJj lSS.Hl) ha-. 
been saw 183 miles by D Baatcn from Qakford. Devon. 

I ( 9 in | C0MXI10NAL JOCKEYS SELLMG HCAP 
It-LY] CHASE (CLASS Q £2^900 added 2m 4fU0jtis 

I 1 51P61F OMLKSHSPOT (II) i M Braffley 10 11 TO XA«P« 

'2 P«re3 H4WO«PRRlremi6 J>Hb*j 

3 505086 MADAM ROSE 0B) J lUrts 7 10 12 INmd Turner (7| 

4 P-565 niTUH (USA) {SOU P Moons)) 5 10 12 SR|S0B 

5 FP08V IKBraUBKUir(UM)D8aanllN>12WtoakBp7 

6 FP0W R8JL SHR1M6 (17) D Mkans 8 lit 12 DJKMH0IB 

-Bdoctwed- 

1 BETTWB oma Opsfi ftrepot 2-1 Hasgarer. 01 nwu t mB mr em) '. 10-1 
FM ShMot 12-1 Ksdsra Rase, 20-1 FMftrt 

9 Af \\ GULD VENTURE NOVICE HLBOTLE (CLASS 
fzmi D) £3£00 added 2m 3f 110yds 

1 51-2131 SPI£NDDTKnE(15)(QTCasey5120 — JAARbffnri 

2 46 P CfMRtfS RUT (B) 6 Os HBSn 6112 GtfeCoo 

3 02 QraCf CHARUE Q2) J FfctvHeyes 5 U 2 — P Henley {3) 

4 F/3- 000L SPOT (488) G Ew^t 9 11 2 1 R Havana*! 

5 32 SUQE0tRMemMTL%nxas5U?-JinBreres 

6 Q0PP 8UPRBM CRUSADER (QWMeKenseCoiesD 11 ?£ Byres 

7 0 Tt*AW(lfl| N Chance 5 112 DLewtj 

a 12 orafOJ«tcra4 BDtPfi TROT 4 10 J3 it twresar 

9 21 aAAeAF1M0U(USA)(4)GLM3ore4 1013 PHoley 

10 223 AU. DO#* (14) S Vkfcr 4 10 2 NHsen 

-10 decreed - 

BEnwe 2-1 Chnetfet Aavset, 04 SplaMUd ItiyM, 7-1 Oreeky CfasrSe, 
Bs AcM Man, 10-1 Ebb De Cohere, 12-1 AS Oaae, 20-1 others 

[ttK\ NORTHERN TRUST SAPPHBIE HANDICAP 
l~*gl CHASE (CLASS E) £4^75 added 2m 

1 U36-124 {BWttaBtgntWfeFIOGaMaabSmOW nMIreins iB 

2 22M654 RED BEAN (24) (OJ KWncert 9 11 5 UARtzemM 

3 431231 BUOQJUOUDCM] (01 DGsoaS 110 I R KnMfei 

A 041323 «3AJ 7PB) PXI (BF) Us L Kxnar&, S- 10 13 — Mfactodc 
5 F3-542P COPPBI CABLE CTC Smcn 1010 3 M RsoRar 

STTItt: svsns Beridaod lad. 3-1 Rhre Irew, M Red Bom. 5-1 Ftehu, 
12sl Cooper Csbta 


HYPERION 

Z15 Advance East 2S0 Dual ftnage 320 Ptrevat- 

ue 3S5 WtetwsB Boy 4J25 Brighter Shade (nb) 
4v 55 Shanavo^i 

GOING: Good (Good 10 Finn in place. 1. 

■ Left-hand, oual courre. vrith rWng ntrwn.; L«mh, Rdftpmji oack. 

■ Coune b on A1 . 5m N of town. ADMISSION; lluhi 12 (.OAPs 
and refprtered dfasMcd 6 ] 0); TstexaUt S!> (Ciais bik! dteiUed 
57): SUrer Rdg 54 (OAPs and dereblcd 52 1. CAB PARK: Free. 


BUNKERED POST 1TME: Pspsnao tl'- > < ')- 

WINNEKS IN TBE LAST SEVEN DAYS: Mfw*V 14 JTit aim at 

Seddefrcft on Tuesday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Kballhhomn filSl wra 170 

mite fay Sir John Psriow Bt fttwn Malp»». Onshne 

f 9 f g| IIVElDOIliC te GOSFORTH fWW NOMCE 
l.~rl HURDLE (CLASS E) £2^25 added 2m 

1 15 ADVANCE BAST (Hi (D) V GbA S 11 8 DSt&it 

2 6F0-14 BRUMW(7)ID)DMofecfiU6 DartSMY 

3 41 BWAHEADC21)(P»JLEyre5118 B Storey 

4 0R1-7F3 KUa4Uy8W(3»(«JHJtf«st»7l3B, — UUriooey 

5 123308 BIHRJUCn7)(nwcint«Bm5U8 J* Factor 

a 105 QUANGO pa J rate* 5 U 8 PlnbyfS) 

7 663 RARHBt COUNT (1^ M VV £»ss6y 5 11 2 — PIMpey® 

, 8 0D£Qf BBTBtT H8B) tL201) N fttsert 8 11 2 Stored* (ri 

19 432-02 0OSFB.BONRP&Q3F] AVfcto&5ll2 — Las 01 

! it) HnSJC0BUenAiaanw5ll? MrTJE*tyf7) 

U FOOD PAPARAZZO (28} G ktaJB 6 11 J JCaMduaB 

■ 12 00 PBBBOWlPBeamM 5U2 8&rttoA(5) 

1 a CO PRASE BE wmn* 7 It 2 Jtfantfa> 

14 fMBMRIHHUs5BQrture5U2i»MtodhBMm 

15 0 SWB«p8}FMiraff5112 ABsehs 

> 18 OOP SOCCSlBU.|2X7)TM3!£n711? ECsb^asO) 

17 H» 90UBtfBNSPS)USsmei7U2 5 Taylor (9 

U 305 DalSKTFOOL 02) R Man E ID 11 EtMB 

19 PO EVBB«Dl«OSJ0Mr520U *H*eu(7) 

30 014 RAGE ADOtiARO?) PSeantiiu7 2Q 11 — MrSSren 

21 SHARincoPMtonaclDSlOU t-tnyar 

22 3P0 WUflWOUU RSr JcmEfartw'Bl 4 108 'SftpM 

23 305 OWOUR»W01U3JHjDhrson41D8 0 Ptotur 

-23dedared- 

BeniM; A1 ArMead UGtMWScnft MHinh P-lBidterCawL 
101 Osssta. Adreoos Eart, 14.1 oatn 

O cn l GRAINGER TOWN HANDICAP CHASE 
*•^1 (CLASS E) £44J75 added 2m 110yds 

1 1F-32S3 nBUCKR)0(39] J0bcrlQl20 n B Storey 

2 514132 KMLBHtt (81 (COUftaGeMd 10111 BGanBXy 

3 own 44i cfDS5Marci7)ict4nuB0oneuui05 RSepjre 

4 151-153 GSOUSE-tmEAIHEJ? (9)(D) PLtantfiSfl B 10 3 GCtofl 


|0 4cj TJH GROUP GOLD CUP H’CAP HURDLE 
(CLASS C) £6300 added 2m 3f 110yds 

1 544313 IDBgrSOTtmiCqiBfiGLMccreTUUMtotoarfT) 

2 siETft sPfmQ mcunn^zi (Oi PHaiwsm 10 u a 

U A FttzgflrtSd 

3 001312 SPHdlTF*YHE(881 JUmg913 2 _Ahvfts(7) 

» 345-Z?P RACHABSOWIOB) CWaeocr 7103 JB IHrtreitr 

5 :-£801f> EQUtFS DM&MG 131) |CD) P ORran 5 10 0 .PHdeB 

-5 declared - 

BETTOtC: 21-8 Tickarty'i BtTt, 11-4 Sptnttiym. 0-2 RachaeTs Oenan, 7-1 
Spree To Story, 10-1 Bjutty* Daring 

I A -ic I OPAL MAIDEN CHASE (CLASS E) £Afl75 
added 2m 4f Uflyds 

1 32F338 AMBBl SPARK (8HBF) D GantoBo 8 U 10 — NIAHiwann 

2 DEBONAIR DUDE N Henderson 7 11 10 MAtogareM 

3 3-32 NORMARANGE (15) 0F) D GnKeS 7 11 10 PHentey(3) 

4 OOPms O«0RJS (2^ l ftnarefe 8 U IP .... Jl UchBna 

5 4P mi»«0DGE 051 ?Crammg;9 U ID IRKavanatfi 

6 25OU0F- ROMAUTO (31^ M Btoritao 7 U 10 PWds 

7 OU-OUPP THE YOfft/UTD USNOP (35f 0 Strsnrca 8 11 IC'JAMcCarthr 

- 7 decreed - 

BETTWft 7-4 Neraannes. 9-4 taber Stoat. 3-1 Deboredr Dade. 12-1 
Onee&s. ftosretoi, 101 PfraMdfe. 23-1 Ihs Wayward tofeap 

I A AK\ HBLB BULL SYSTOAS NOVICE HCAPHUR- 
jj|_£ (CLASS E) £2,925 added 2m 7f 

1 22-4031 KHlMOtMT (24) t McGoem 7 12 0 — . JA Bstobrior f7) B 

2 0603-5 1 RE0UGN7ER(1R;OU8118 StAMre 1 

3 4634 SHANAGORE WARRIOR [33) (BF) S Mefcr 5 11 7 — NMasi I 

4 805W0 STORMY SESSION (23) N Iwswttsies 7 11 1 ... C MMde 1 

5 -5305 R0SS{MAest«;Wwre5U 7 JHam<31 1 

6 5O02OP MOftDK SPRE f261 G L Moore 5 11 5 PHoAey | 

7 20P331 ROSRrat BREX£ US) C VVeedon 6 1C 12 MIBcireds | 

6 00-TW IHA7 CU > FSZMB (AS J Wtme 5 10 1 Dtato&vB 

9 15 SUPREME RUtSWI WWviBeny 4 lDfi-.ftMaan 

10 P-OFPIJO UWAM RASCAL (46) D GartKdo 6 ID tt Dlrety 

U UDS655 £WWBO10(Z2»hC-aDan41OO IRKarenspB 

12 034 WORmSFORPEANUTS (LOIS) C SmU 7 10 O.Ma DSMtti 

- 12 decreed - 

Utonum ee^e. 2Qtt True ronsuo m&ti: Supr&ne mokn Stallfr. i«- 
non tosaf 9s 10®. &wr frott 9st 6ft. Wcvtoigtopeani® 9a 5ft. 

BEtmlk 5-2 Red l«Mar. 4-1 IMkaoirnt. 9-2 Raeheea Bnd0s, B1 Nwric 
Spree, 101 Storrey SesiJon, 12-1 Brer Soft. Sbmmgora Monte. 14-1 


fir Tel WTERMEDfATE OPEN NH FLAT RACE 
(CLASS H) £1^00 added 2m 110yds 

1 30 BJSSEUrSBWaBK 8w*s$U2 PBAfer 

2 0 EXPRESS AGAIN (7) M Hejnes 5 11 2 HMsm 

3 0 MR R06S0K (BQ a Otarbertatn 6 11 2 0 Burrow (S) 

4 5 PEACE MtiAJTVE (Ml * Vrce/a 5 11 2 JflAfltzgoaW 

5 COUHttrt HOUSE J Ou 6 10 U E Upton 

6 63 QUtStRQUAY (501 J Urins 5 10 U P Henley O) 

7 JSHrSXY WUM B Um 5 10 11 D Morris 

8 D0KSF01D D0UY P nWawUi -5 ID 3 JLA sy** f3) 

- B deciared - 

BEFTMC M Country Howe. 01 Qutet a quay, 01 BK SIM's Boy, 01 
Wbftky Vttna. 101 Expreu Ageft. 101 Peoce WbaHve, 201 oBwi 


S 160PS3 BUZWGDAwmi|(CD)J»*MWt-10100 ilreffi 

- S decreed - 

MWmuro ne^nn 10a. true handcar uee'tr Saant Daiwi 5W 13*. 

BETtne 94 Dari fttogs. 02 Crosslrt. 7-2 BtetagQrea. 01Treted<tDO, 
toree-N-Heother 

r«9ftl TYNE BRDGE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
l’ a *4 u J C) £4,850 added 3m 

1 313416 HlREVAUtE (221 U W Easreoy 6 11 10 Jttortty 

3 2F5111- LWLA0BI (2925 Mr. M Rev«e> 7 U 8. 5lM|3) 

3 303311 MEADWV IrtliN (30) J FczGersU 6 11 6 WOoan 

4 086055 COOLUhEUflFttolfr91013---.-"cha*Bnmto>l3> 

5 11100 ttllM GROOVY (899)1 Pah 8 10 12 MSiriBi 

6 Q363FD SUDDEN SPW (BO) J IWton 7 10 11 E CoBetSao (3) 

7 3R^-2Q? lEADtoCPROS’BTB Mb JGoa**» ID ID ID JIHarecteO) 

-7 decreed - 

BST8B: 2-1 lintothen, 02 Meadow Hymn, 02 lre*«g PiMM«, S-l 
pumetoe, 01 Cool Into. 201 Ktoda Groovy. Sudden Soft 

[o eel NEWCASTLE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
C) £6,300 added 3m 

1 lull's StRMH ROYAL OSMCDl 0 ftsman 1112 0 — lIBtMM 

2 TO- 213 «WBPUWGSIEe(M)«BF)i3RcrettnuilflSWBy 

3 23323 AUtDa5R(UWtt7?MW£22a*r810JJ AfcrlH)- , 

: SHV22 cajDti BOY (9) (CD) tAs J tloafcfcw 11 10 10-MrRIUe 

5 1-23F3F WESIYOl B« (35) (WP3ea»n« 11103 _.ASoMfe 

6 3P-2020 OEB , OB3SttN(t3lPiPQieesrmff’ll 100-SMaua , 

-Bdectesd- 

itaftiito ■e»« 10a Tn» mrwfcar ««tc Dmo Jfcosion 9a life. 
SETnNB; 5-2 A^dssr, U-4 mfeperkg Steel, 4-1 CeCct Bey, 01 west- , 
neB Boy, 7-1 DMR Pecteon, 12-1 Strath RoyM ! 

\A~OeC] NORTHUMBERLAND NOVICE CHASE ' 
i^"l (CLASS E) £4fl7S added 2m 4f | 

1 432315 BOLD ACCOUNT (10) (C0) (BF) G Ucwt 7 11 5 ~B Storey B | 

2 1 « BRBWER SHADE USMaflWsMftaetej 71iSRGre«y 

3 WFU31 RUWfff(4)UBanvs7U8 STfttor® 

4 P0FT03 C0RSnWJ0HR(8)ll«fte>7112 B&Wft 

5 to3B4 FWETW£(15) UR 5 aransrv 7 11 3 H Pasta 

6 CY7450 MHtl5iMN(28) PChtetnu^t 7 11 2 £FRym(5) 

7 P&OCffA SHUTUPBjMREMcsiwpBlMI KJohnren 

-7dsdarod- 

BErnNG: 01 Brt^dsr Shads, 5-2 tfljnsy, 51 Bold Aceoret, 7-1 Matts 
Him 01 Am Ttas, Uhl Coreton Met. 201 Shut Up 

r^^El STl®ENT CITY NOVICE HANDICAP HUR- 
DLE (CLASS CJ £4^50 added 2m 4f 

1 012141 SHANAVOGH (21) ID) G Moo? 6 U ID 1 Catalan 

2 ia sw«ttw»«(im)raM5jiiK)^ 

3 330311 «KCMe5NBW(Z«®R'SSw5mJI»)steor 

4 6®2-fi3 WEnWWW»PqP0eaUfflfK7^a RSmfe 

5 221035 .BJB8W (UM) (7) (DJJ Dows 11M9 B Storey 

6 fF43 CHOPR&L DRAPES (12} J h AtaEn 7 10 7 At Paste 

7 36F1 MOCRTKAL1COHD) Ms J Ranstteii 10 7 RGanfliy 

8 020 tDSTRIS (47) M OW? 6 10 3. KStett 

-kdeefemd- 

BEnBRfc 94 llocfc'Mrt, 01 Here Cores HeAle, 7-2 Shaiavo0i. 01 
Stan's Yonr Man. 01 ItoeedreoaL 01 Lettte, 101 nthen 


RESULTS 


FAKENHAM 

2J0: l. ANTIGUAN FLYER iKtertaet Bren- 
nan) 20-1: 2. General SWrtoy 01; 3. Arch 
Angel 7-1. 12 nre. 3-1 tav Rum's Gamble. 
11. 2 (G Prodromou. East Harim&. Tote: 
£333CK £7.70. £2. 4a U-BO. OF; £187^0. 
CSF: £168.81. Tncast: £1.153.53. Tno- 
£240 40. 

Z4a- 1. WHAT CHANCE (Mr A Otades- 
Jonesi 7-2. 2. Gafcd £ 12-1: 3- Gypsy King 
01 ID ran. U 10 tav Anse I5lh). 3-A. 2. 
.Mrs H Mobley. BracUevr Tate: £4.50: 
£1.40. £4.00. £1.70. DF: £24.50. CSF: 
£40.25. Tno: £3920. Nft Broad Steam. 
3.10. L PAIS MINSTREL (A Bottom 01: 

2. Artie Wngs 04: 3. WMppers Dedght 
10030. 5 ran. From tav Havatei Youth (4th). 
2. 20. (R Otampcn. NaMiwrtcn. Tale: £0.07: 
£3.70. £L50. DF: £12.00. CSF: £28.73. 

3.40: 1. BARFORD SOVEREIGN IA DoO- 
tMD 3-1; 2. Khrtavl 6-4 tav. 3. AJdorS-1. 8 
ran. Kd, 16. (J Fansnane, NewmarteU. Tete 
£4.80; £1-70. £1.10, £1-/0. DF: LAJXL CSF; 
£735. Incase £2950. Tno: £5.70. Nfc HiSft 
EmerakL 

4.10: 1. BROGEEN LADY IP IMv 6-4 
tec 2. Joly Boat 4 -L- 3. Orortar lane 12 1. 
8 ran. 2/u 18. tD Ganaodo. Wantage-. Tote: 
£330: LLBO. £230. £230. DF: ffl.50. CSF 
£ 8 . 02 . 

4.40: i. FlORtD (M Berry) 3-1: 2-Taar- 
IsJh 9-2: 3. Ftornddobfe Partner 9-4 lav. 7 
ran. 22. Y«. tC Brooks, lamooum). Tree: 
£380: £2.10. £3-60. DF: £8.60. CSF: 
£16 84 NR: Oh testy. 

5.10: 1. MUHANOAM (P Henleyt 6-1: 2. 
Wentmortb 2- 1: 3- Atr Commodore 5-4 tav. 
Bran 6,3. (Mrs DHaew. NewmarMfr. Tore: 
£7.60; £3-10. £1.00. £180. . DF: £10.30. 
CSF: £18.35. 

Ptacetjot £293,00. Quadpoe £18.10. 
Place 6: £152.08. Place 5: £38.60. 

FOLKESTONE 

2.00: FLASH IN THE PAN IW McFaf 
land) 11-2; 2. Laura lye 01; 0 PcrtoJ- 
tothenetal 9-4 tav. U ran. 8. 7. U Moore. 
Anooven. Tot* £72<> £230. £170. £3,10. 
DF: £24.80. CSF: £34.06. Tno: £26.00. 

Z30: X. FUPPANCE (C Ltewtlyn) 6-1: 2. 
High Learie 9-4; X Bond Jnr 10030. 7 ton 
13-8 tav Sir Leonard touted up). 8. 16. IN 
Goselee. Upper Lamboumi. Tote: £5.10: 
£2.20. £1.60. DF: £5.20. CSF: £18-10. 

SJtOzJ-SMRPICALrMAFtC&'aUI 1-12 
tav: 2. Fire On ice 1 4 -i;3. Lepp Frog 14-1. 

8 ran. 3. nK. (N Henlenon, Umdcxmi. Tote: 
££20: ££Cfl. £ZAO. £Z 70. OF: £230. CSF. 
£2.28. Tno: £4.40. NH: Smart Remark. 

3-30: £ THE CARROT MAN IP Kflel 7-4 
tav: 2. CooHeon Hero 3-1: 3. Lasats 13-2. 
4 we. 24. disL (P Winkoerth Dunstedl. Tote: 
£2.40 DF. £330 CSF: £6.48. ttR: PnareA. 

4JW. 1. CARACOL 0 (jesoritwi 6-L Z 
Muflbitor 8 1: 3. Swagh«Slxtles 7-2. 12 
ran. 3-1 lav Mirage 01 WftOsot (pufied up). 

3, 3‘r». (J Nev4le. Newport) Tree: £8.70: 
£2-30. £i 60, £230. PF: £25.00. CSF: 
£58.18. Tncast £189.64. Tno: £4LB0 

430:1. ROYAL SAXON rR Johnson) 5-1: 
2. ShanrephB 13-2: 3. Yeoman Warrior 

11- 2. 10 ran. 5-2 ter Sugar Hill fpuiled up). 
2¥r, V:. (P Bowen. Havertort Westj. Tote: 
£8.03; £2.60. £1.90. £2.40. . DF: £14.40. 
CSF: £33.73. Tncasr £16732. Tno: £3621 
MR Cruse Control 

5.00: £ SUNDAY VENTURE (M A Ruge*. 
M) 15-8 ter 2. ShehanK ^1:3- Stow Siroc- 
co 14-1. 16 ran. V*. 37:. ill Henoereon. 
Lamboumi. Tote: £2.70: £1.20. £130. 
£630. DF: £5.40. CSF: £9.41, Tna £65.00. 
Jackpot £11.083.50. 

Ptacepot £58.00. Qoadpot £11.70. 
Place 6: £67.48. Place 5: £42.15. 

SOUTHWELL 

ZJZCh 1. MOONRAKMG (G Partarti 9-L 2. 
KBnamartyra 6M 7-1:0 Dtrab 7-1:4. Heb- 
ta la VMS 8-1. 16 ran. 5-1 Kr. lAHdflre. 1. 
nk <T Erhennctom. rote: £17.90; £3.50. 
£2.40. £3.10. £2.80. DF: £90 00. CSF: 
£66.82. Tncast: £450.94. Trox £33430; 
£85.91 earned forward ro Hereford 5 JO to- 
day. NR: Mr Speculator 

Z50: 1. SOURER COVE (D Sweeneyl 3-1: 
2. Rnt flow 20- 1: 3. Live Project 9-4 lav. 
10 ran. 2-/?. 2'/:. iMaryn Meaner. Tote: 
£5 JO: £2.10. £3.00. £1-30. DF: £37.50. 
CSF: £63.67. Tno: £25.10. 

120: J- BONYALUA MLL IR Havlnr 
20 1: 2. BatweB Boy 01. 0 Imptsb 33-1. 

9 ran. 4-5 lav Saratoga Rea. V:>, 17. ■ ia 
Strweo. Tree: £54^0; £9.10. £1.20. 
£7 JO. DF: £98.70. CSF: £177.05. Trex 
£170 JO. £12511 carted forward ro Here- 
ford 5 JO today. 

330: 1. D0U8LE-0 « FctJcnl 5 1: 2. the 
H^ondoCte imi 4-1.- 3. V I PC&artle 4-5 fav 
4 ran. 6, 1*. W Jprjtsi. Tote: £4.80. Cf: 
£5 JO. CSF: £20.5a 

4 JO: E MIRROR FOUR SPORT IK Ske-1) 

10-1: 2. Aspecto Lad U-4; 3. Marfeew 2^ -1 
tav. 7 ran. a. 4. (M Johnston). Tote: £11.90: 
£4 JO. £1 50. DF: £23 60. CSF: £37.07. 
4J0: L SQUARE DEAL (S WePSten 

12- 1; 2. M^or Mouse 8-1; 3. Desert In- 
vader 100-30. 9 ran. 3-1 lav Northern Fan 
(5(tu. 1 /*. 17- IS Bownnfi;. Tote: £14.00; 
£400. £3.80. 1150. DF: £34 id. CSF. 
£10110. Trio: £129.10. fJK Roar On Tour. 

5-20: LQBRJINE JOHN UBrarmffj 11-8 
fmr. 2. Evening In Parts 4-1, 3. w® Do 01 
6 ran. IV:. I V U Pattesi. Tote: £2 JO: 
£2.60. £J M. DF: £4.60. CSF: £7.02. 
Ptacepot £4.767.10 Qusdpot ££08 20: 
£263.01 earned fomanL 
Place 6s 13.537.27. Place 5: £1236.85. 
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sport 


fe RVE NATIONS FOCUS: Both are outside centres bom in 1965, but when they face each ottier in Ca^jftod^ 

» Will Carling will be ending his international career while Allan Bateman's is just beginning. Cnns Jewett P° £■ 


.•*» H U| 


Same age, different 





tigh 


T wo outside centres, bom nine months 
and no more than ICO miles apart in 
1965. are now. at long last, direct ad- 
versaries after plotting deeply contrasting - 
routes along the highways and byways of in- 
ternational rugby. When Will Carling and 
Allan Bateman stare into the whites of 
each other s eyes across the Arms 
Park haif-wav line this afternoon, 
they will be only too aware of just 
how different they are. f 

For Carling, who feels in- / 
stinctively that now is the time / ’^jjjB|pi 

to bring down t he curtain on 
a phenomenal decade in 
the public eye. today's Five / ' 

Nations finale between _ 

Whies and England is a : \ j 

denouement in more 2 -f 
senses than one; for r 
Bateman, it is a new / 
beginning, the de- 






i. -‘UVh- 1 ' 


any longer* -• • • 




; - ljr*5 "'■••A 

wm il 

L . ■ 




“When. Whies toured Australia la^suminet I 

beard that theywere lookmgto talk wuhrne about • 
coming backbut there was no con^L ; ;% 

from Sydney to play league jn &t j=*v°pe*a •- 
Champfonship and- about three ^ 

RiclunowJgotintout^ItnKjyedv^qito^from f 

tfaere;the Barbarians pi^ed 

- agains t Australia - fent^Oc Thrily jhat, cs- 
■ T peciaHy’for someone who went north 
after winning just four .caps, npneof 
ll/^Bit" '-them againsTa major southern 

hemisphere natioa- add wfaoi : 

' poor -"Gareth Thomas 
crocked himself before, 
r „ T • 'the' Test - .with South ■ 

Africa. before Gbrisr- • 
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layed flowering of 
a union career in- ^ 

terrupted by a not % 

entirely fruitful so- 
joum in rugby league. 

For the bartered and 

Harboured Englishman. 

tired of the limelight's unforgiving glare, top- 

level sport has become a treadmill; for the 

low-slung and combative Welshman, it is a 

brave new world pregnant with possibilities. 

Wild horses could not drag Carling any- 
where near the plane that will take the Li- 
ons to South Africa in a couple of months’ 
time - indeed, if England's former captain 
heads south of the equator this summer, it 
will be in search of the sort of sun-soaked 
peace and quiet seldom associated with the 
Springbok citadels of Newlands or King’s 
Park. The opposite is true of 
Bateman, who is looking 
increasingly like the centre 
of Fran Cotton's dreams. i^|BEBS 

Compare comments 
from the two men this . ^B|jpp|j 
week and gauge the 
gulf in desire and 
enthusiasm. "I need 
time to think." Car- 
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don’t 

many Welshmen ; : 

will breakdown . '?':* • 
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ling said, “lhere 

will be no definite ^B^V jjjjK 

decision on my in- JB&m 

ternational future yU .traBH 

until the summer. but 
it takes up more and 

more time and I'm not sure whether ]PB|i^^ 

it’s what I want ony longer. 

“I’m not saying my feeling for Eng- ^ 
land rugby has greatly diminished but you 
ehange as a person as the years go by. Next Oc- 
tober, the national team will effectively be 
cooped up in a hotel for a whole month in prepa- 
ration for the pre-Christmas Tests. I don’t want 
to close the door right now but...” and he 
shrugged his shoulders in a way that suggested 
he would rather eat uncooked offal from a 
dodgy abattoir than spend an entire autumn Irv- 


on 

ySjfL w - ; room service and squad 

training; 

All of which is a foreign lan- 
wBr guage to Bateman, every bit as reticent 

and withdrawn as his more illustrious peer 
but vibrant^ alive to the challenges that 
lay before him. "A Dons trip would 
.i be the high point of my career and 

lll&iaBfck ^ ^ ^ ove to S et the <*ance now be- 
cause the year 2000 seems an ob- 
vious time to call it a day. I’ve got another 
two years on my contract with Richmond and Td 
like to extend it by another one, but there’s no 
guarantee that I’ll still be around when the Li- 
ons travel again. 

*Tra hopeful, of course. Centre is a key posi- 
tion for the Lions because you can break a game 
from there and well need strength in depth. There 


are a lot ot good players around in the position, 
real match-winners, so selection would be an 
achievement I enjoy competition, though. South 
Africa would be a tough place to go for anyone 
who didn’t" 

Had Bateman - born in Maesteg and a Welsh 
Youth player in 1984 when Carling was making 
his early strides as captain of England Schools - 
□ot uprooted to play rugby league for Warring- 


H >0 in a reported 

il, he too might 
d experienced 
Vs it turned out, 
and then on to 
mulla Sharks left 
Dirof unfulfilled 

Richmond, well- 

heeled and ambitious, offered him big money 
to recross the divide he did not keep them wait- 
ing for a reply. .... 

"Looking back, the move to Wirrington was 
pretty daft in many ways, certainly very short-sight- 
ed The money looked good op front but the deal 
■wasn’t all it bad been cracked up to be, and while 
I thoroughly enjoyed .the rugby side of tilings,' 
league didn’t do much for me from a financial 
point of view until I went to Australia. That’s when 
things started happening.' 

“It was there that it began to dawn on me that 
I was becoming a.more complete player. There 
was an obvious development in terms of physique 
and at the same time, little things in my game 
began to improve: ball-handling, the ability to spot 
a gap, defensive organisation. 


i ' mas, bingo! I .was 

f P' fcAQ: . VlBi . And how. A& ■ 
i|||’ . cording ;to Ben 

Clarke; .the - 

f England and 

Lions loose 

: - forward, 

L Bateman: who cap- 

* In line Ibr - tains 

Lions duty Bateman 

in Smith • ' ' at Rich-. 

Africa mond, 

' . ' there is ho 

Photograph: cul- 

Huw Evans tured.cen- 

" " fintish 

rugby. 

. - - Tn con- 

stantly sur- 
pre»d,taken 
aback sometimes, by the 
intelli ge nce of his contribution,” he said during 
this week’s buildup to the Arms Park. “He’s a 
very quiet type, but when he does talk he makes 
'an enormous amount of sense. Every time I train . ^ 

■ or play with, him he offers some new refinement W 1 - 
and if you ask me, there’s an awful tot more to 
coine. I honestly think he’s capable of anything,” 

Even Carling waxes lyrical about the striking ■ 
success of his contemporary*® autumnal renais- 

• sance. ^Very good player, Bateman.” he says. “He 
seemsto me to be a good basic footballer, an aU- 
rounder who has bSance. the ability to read a 

- .game and is capable of reacting to any given sit- 
uation. In a senSe, he k more crucial than any oth- 
er individual to what is a very dangerous Welsh 
'back division.” - . 

■ If may well be, then; that Carting’s last hurrah » 

in what remains the most emotion-clogged Five i 

. Natixis' fixture of them aftytiU - v <ftiqgde 4 with a ■■ 

v defimtwe statemeiatof future Intent from a rival j 
who, in different drcumstances, he might have ! 
confronted a dozen times in the last 10 years. j 

“Emotion? Oh, it- will be. emotional,” he 
agrees. “Mind you, I don’t suppose for a moment / 

that too many Welshmen will break down in tears 
because it’s my last game ” And a smile flickers,#-^ 
at the edges of those famously dark eyes, as though ■ 
die very thought of thousands of weeping Anns 
Park supporters is enough to make life in. the gold- 
fish bowl worth living after all. 
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, Gareth Edwards touches down for Wales against Scotland 
I at Cardiff Arms Park in 1976 Photo^apb: Cotorsport 


Aocording to acman Jtafian pexa 
eftkh century vtnt^.ibedeeiv 
est and most remote aides afhefi 
contained all manner of giants, 
sonsreis and sowers of discord. 
Dante knew a thing or two, ob- 
viously. For generations of Er^- 
land rugby players. Canfiff Arne 
I^rk hus the bottom aide ofhefl, 
inhabited by nighuztaiish phan- 
toms wto answered to names Bk 
G areth, Phil and Bany. 

It is safe to assume that lew' of 
the tears shed on the terraces of 
the National Stadium when it 
hosts its last big Five Nations oc- 
casion this afternoon will be 
English. Some of the greatest red 
rose captains of the post-war era 
would not only have voted to raze 
the damned place to the ground. 


but would have volunteered to 
drive the buBdozexs as well. 

If they turn up in central 
Cardiff in a couple of months* 
time and speak tucely to the de- 
moliticin contractors, they m^hl 
yet exact' sweet revenge bn 
Fortress Th£t In -May, saxflegiDDs 
workmen arc scheduled to flatten 
the existing stiucturc, re-lay the. 
hofy turf at a different angle and 
construct a 73fl00-seater stadium, 
complete wah retractable roof, in 
yood time , for tite 1999 World 
Cup. It should be asnipat £ 14m. 

' Jay PtaKh, a thrector of the ar- 
chitects, Lobb Partnership, dc- 
scribesthe ArmsEark facQkies as 
cteotoe in comparison with the 
oeature comforts to be fcamd at 
Twickenham orMurrayfield and 


TtmefeTup tbrthe;’ 
National StediuSias, 
we know it Or is it? ■ 

Chris Hew^repdrte 



Poirtypool frost row - squeezed ^ttnH^ohalcaje®; 


the Welsh Rugby Union, awsare 
ifrat a W>rid Xiip final wcaiW 
overstretch ap old grotpKl with a ~ 
c^Hri^pf no more : 

way forward, say the Cardiff 
wheelers anddeaters. is toboM' 
anewwithh^fiximthe.M31eB- - 
noun Cbnmussion. • ■ 

Not surptisin^y.tfk: ronrantics 
of WWsh rugby -r and they are for 
gfon-arehoinfedatthcttou^it 
ctf tosirig the VtilhaHa where. JJ and - 
JPR rated in the v^de open 


DiaL VtattonS, Cfive Rc»4an&, r 
Brian Price and CHfMorgari have 
all abided Off this werfcandpbw 
tha &e handwagoa is up andnm- . 
mraalatol^chdkaigetotiie - 

of tiie concerbed"’ 
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nisi the; Sarum- 


^ewtiveg-, 


tifo'Moak and dagget*bchav- 
iodrdf the movers andahakeas' 
behind the ppqed while'gying. 
his blessing to the wider prind- ; 


WouldJ^aye dSM& ^ 
wife a & ' nfore e<?p> 
gTO&tgfoftheerissfo 
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Scots bar Benazzi’s path to Grand Slam history 




SIMON TURNBULL 
reports from Paris 


Never before has a French 
Grand Slam coronation taken 
place on home soil. History 
beckons, and Parisian pomp 
and circumstance awaits the 14 
Frenchmen who have ihe hon- 
our. and the burden, of earn- 
ing the Tricolore into the Parc 
des Princes' final Five Nations 
battle this afternoon. 

It is one of [he ironies which 
surround the unexpected de- 
nouement to this season's 

championship that the man 

who will lead the French XV 
on their historic mission once 
played against them. Not that 
Christian Carrerc. the JPs 
Basliat and Rives, or Daniel 
Dubroca - captains of the 
four French sides to have 
clinched Grand Slams on for- 
eign shores - would begrudge 
Abdelatif Benazzi the unique 
place he stands to occupy in 
the Pantheon of Gallic, or in 
his case adopted Gallic, greats. 

Hie French rugby fraternity 
was too busy making sure it was 
not counting its metaphorical 
cockerels yesterday to dwell on 


the fact that the skipper ot Lcs 
Blens happened to bo born in 
Morocco and baptised at the in- 
ternational altar for the land of 
his Arabic fathers. Despite the 
flair which frazzled les nxNfs at 
Twickenham a fortnight ago. 
there was a marked French re- 
luctance to assume that les 
haggis will be easy meal. 

Jean -Claude Skrelu captured 
the mood of caution, the Grand 
Slam back row boy of 1977 and 
coach to the class of *97 insist- 
ing: “We have won nothing 
yet. Il would be an error to 
think we have a Grand Slam in 
our pocket. The Scots will 
come to the Parc with the same 
team spirit as we will have, and 
they come here with nothing to 
lose. 

“Beating England was only a 
semi-final victory for us. We still 
have to play the final. Wc still 
have to win it." And winning is 
something France have cot 
achieved in their last two Five 
Nations fixtures against Scot- 
land. 

The fact that just four mem- 
bers of the team bealen at 
Murrayfield last year will line 
up today is a fair measure of the 
depth of France's casualty list 


this season and the depth of the 
talent Skreia and his assistant. 
Pierre Vtllepreux. have un- 
earthed. 

Not only thaL Viflepreux. 
one of the finest free-spini 
full-backs of his day, has 
sharpened a near novice back- 
line close to cutting-edge per- 
fection. “To be in this 
position... e'esi formidable." 


he said yesterday. “We did not 
expect iL“ 

It is just as well for Scotland 
(hat in Alan Tail they have a 
midfield defensive marshal in 
whom the sight of the razor- 
sharp Chrisiophe Lamaison 
will strike no fear. “Fve played 
against the Mai Meningas of 
this world," Tail observed, re- 
flecting on his experience as a 


rugby league World Cup final- 
ist. "They were frightening 
guys, bat once you get on the 
field that fear goes.” 

The presence of sports psy- 
chologist Richard Cox among 
the entourage at Scotland's 
Versailles training session yes- 
terday suggests the fear factor 
may be marginalised in the last 


championship match to be 
played in the cauldron of Parc 


FRANCE v SCOTLAND 


at Parc ofes Princes, Parts 

J-LSadoumy Cotorrae-y 15 R Shepherd Mekose 

L Lanammand — Bourggin 14 T Stanger ^..^.. Hawick 

C Lamaison Enve 13 ATM — Newcastle 

S Bourgom 12 G Townsend ^^.4 Northampton 

DVferttttti. — Sriue 11 Klogan^_ Wasps 

DAucagrje Pau 10 CChahnns i Melrose 

G Accocebeny — Begtes-Barieaux 9 BRedpath Melrose 

DCasadei Bme 1 T Smith— Wcftsoraans 

M Dal Maso Agen 2 G Btb „ Cumc 

F Touraaire — Nartema 3 M Stewart ! Northampton 

OMerte-- MOrtJenand 4 NewcasCe 

H Miortn „:___.’Toutouse 5 A Re«i Wasps 

ABenazd..^ Agen,capt 6 RWtinwr^L^.. Wateoniana. caftt 

F'PHmw -■ — ■ — Dw 8 PWMtonL.^^!..^. Newcastle 

0 Mame Pax 7 I Smith ^ Moseiey 


Bme 1 T Smith— Wcftsoraans 

Ager. 2 GBlls — r»m» 

etna 3 M Stewart™..—. ! Northampton 

rrand 4 GWfetr — ^ Newcastle 


F rdous .... ... ..m. , 

OMagne 


Newcastte 


Raferee: E Monton [Ertfandl- - . 


fiW wwm : lSCCMpM (Henoti : 
H 9. 17 D Hoags [WWscrianS. 18 Q Am. 
woneinemcasde). lSDCrortnflteos.', 
atWft^tMeta^.asag toit onft 
iMtinset. 

Kkk-Oft 2Jt> IB8C 1 Van 155; 245 BBC 2;. 


played in the cauldron of Parc 
des Princes; an autumn Test 
against the Springboks will be 
France’s final engagement 
there before the move to the 
new Stade de France next 
year. 

A Grand Slam would be a 
perfect parting gift. France’s 
most recent dates back a 
decade, to the 19N7 learn 
against whom Tail made his de- 
but in Ihe drawn World Cup 
match in Christchurch that 
summer. “I'll never forget the 
tty Serge Blanca scored from 
a tapped penalty," the New- 
castle centre mused yesterday. 
“He was under the sticks before 
we even realised He had run the 
ball." 

The veteran behind the Scot- 
tish pack would be ideally 
placed to compare the Gallic 


Grand Slammers of 1987 and 
1997, though if Scotland man- 
age to reproduce the dynamism 
which steamrollered the ad- 
mittedly sony Irish two weeks 
ago, the expected coronation 
party may yet. be. in for an 
almighty pooping. 

The Scots have famously 
tripped France at the final 
hurdle before, claiming the 
grand prize for themselves 
courtesy of Jim Calder's tty 
and the booming boot of Pe- 
ter Dods at Murrayfield - in 
1984. Kilted souls seeking 
omens in Pads this morning 
may be further encouraged by 
discovering recollections of 
an even more painful last- 
ditch French disappointment 
within the pages of Midi 
Olympique, France's rugby 
weekly, when the leant led by 
the remarkable flanker-cum- 
drop-lricker Jean Prat were 
thwarted by Wales at Stade 
Colombes in 1955. 

Today Benazzi and his boys 

become only the second French 
XV to challenge for a “Grand 
Chelem” oa the Calais side of 
the Channel. Crowning gloiy 
beckons in the park of the 
French princes. 


Students’ win gives 
Welsh morale a lift 




Welsh Universities yesterday 
gave their countrymen a boost 
before today's Five Nations 
finale with a 28-17 victory over 
their English counterparts. % 

Carl Morgan, Tristan Evans 
and Paul Jones scored tries for 
the Welsh in a match watched 
by the England coach. Jack 
Rowell, and the Welsh Rugby 
Union chairman, VemonPugh. 

While Rowell was hoping to ■ 
spot some promising players for . 
tite future, some of today’s 
most powerful performers Who 
have givenEagiand a hard time 
in the^ Wbrid Cup were in action 
fo Sydney m the Super 1-2 tour- 
nament. Two late tries by the 
substitute flanker, - Daniel 
Manu, helped New South Wfcfcs - 
to -their first victory in this 
year’s competition as they beat 
Canterbury 25-8. 

. Tire home side strag gl ed in 
the first half to break down New 
Zealanders' stubborn defence 
andjed by only 9^ at the break, 
thanks to. three Matt Burke -: 
jjeoafries^Ilie - Wallaby ftffl-. 

tomak&ft l^andw hftti MaW 


came dika&a 58tb-minute re- 
placement for the Tfesl forward 
Michael &rial the Australians 
began to take a grip. But they 
had to .wait until five minutes 
from time to cross the Canter- 
bury line. ' 

A. superb break from David 
C amp ese recalled after 
NSW's;33-26 defeat by Waika- 
to in their opening game - 
stretched the visitors' defence /’; 
and a dever pass put Mana in 
for the touchdown. Manu’s sec- 
ond try came in injury time. Af- 
ter a fierce forward drive from 
a penalty, the Tbngan-born 
flanker barged over the Can- 
terbury line. 

■ England’s captain, Pip Spivey, 
is returning to her birthplace to 
lead out her team in the Hong 
Kong' Wbmea’s Rugby Sevens 
todaySpivey, 32, spentthc first 
three years ofher life there and j 
was desperate to-retnra before ' 

the Wand’s return to CShma. , 

*W». .Ol 

imtSao-Jt ' 

cmw.ITMgg (Watery, IHotfannftkt^ 1 
SpKey CTtem. capfl. r cd hw MUi 
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sport 


c»?S?n5 fa<W ? d to *e former 

^fn^ n Sr^ ac ^ w^o now fias the job of 
^ second season of 
bUper starting this weekend- 


L °2™| the world 

wrougi Enc Hughes’ eyes 
on the ewe of the new Su- 
per League season, it could be 
attficult to decide whether he 
has the best job in the game or 
the worst. 

Hughes is the man charged 
with holding together the 
stronghold that was ‘Wigan; an 
edifice undermined by drama 
and tension off the pitch and 

dwindling resources on it 

_ M J know what people 'are 
thinking, 10 he says. TLric Hugb- 
es has come to_the chib just as 
itfs about to collapse under 
him. I still see it 
as a.great. op- 
portunity, and 
you don’t turn 
down opportu- 
nities like this.” 

They say 
something else 
about Hughes. 

They say that 


“I think raid a 
job at St Helens. I knew l had 
problems when I took over an 
agcbg team with uo money in 
the bank to change it without a 
lot of wheeling and dealing. 

■'Whenjfltfc, .they, a 

young team that was just about 
to take off Tm proud of what 
I did at St Helens.” ■ 

What he - was originally 
brought in’ to do at Wigan was 
the job at which he has few 
equals; identifying.and nurtur- 
ing youi^ talent. 

Few would have dotrirtedhis 
ability to make a smcessQf that 
__ • But, as he 


• . . • . would .admit, 

HGOp/© 3fQ ‘ taking full re- 

discarded all 
tf/7?©... You've whoteshooting 

match is a tfif- 


§0 1 tO /)3WS .feri/) fcrent ttatter 
-™, r; <u «i ■ •. ■ entirely. He 

be in your ability to mnp iisii- 

coach discarded '■ . , * r ■■ tkm in aooept- 

by St Helens (ft) the /Ofo ing £e 

just as they ap- J invitation ■ to; 

proached take- . _ " - ! take over from 

off velocity and that his Graeme West, but neither he 
aoDOintment at Central Park nor anyone expects it to be 



Eric Hughes, the new Wigan coach, believes that the glory days can soon return to Central Park 


— ... _ that the balance of pow- easy for hint to put the sense of 
er in the oldest rivahy in the ‘ purpose Jjackmto Wigan. 


game has shifted fundamental- 
ly. Wigan are now taking Saints’ 
rejects. 

“People are discar dedall the 
time," he says. “It’s the .nature 
of the game, butyorfVe got to 
have, confidence in ybiir dwn 
ability todo the job._ ? ’■ .} - ", 
Although it was onlyifteE*fre 


Thewiyni which he started 
th e task was revealing. One by 
ane„fiie players were called in 
for afacetoface session with 
their new coach. - 
. Thpy 'were invited to. talk 
abopt how they .thought the 
me stdb of me dub slu 


_ V _ D dub should 

e rtm and how they saw' their 
rTbte. in thaLscheme of things 
* Ta l ki ng to them in agroup 

». . can mean that the quieter ones 

les is entiled to don’t get .a.say, so I leariied a 
re.of the credit. " lot- more this way* Hughes 


appointment of the^AipfeaUari,. 
Shaun McRae, as his sticcesstir 
that Saints began to win tro- 
phies, H ' ‘ 

claim his 


said. “Theywon’t get it all then- 
own way, but they will be lis- 
tened to.” 

One conclusion he soon 
reached, was that the players 
needed a more structured work- 
ing week. 

. “We discussed what a fair 
working week would be and I’ve 
organised it so that they have a 
few afternoons off and at least 
one full day. Everyone needs 
that.” 

•' The trade-off for that is that 
when they are at work, they are 
at work. Wigan players are not 


r 


ite docking on and off. but 
ere is a new emphasis on dis- 
cipline and a more visible work 
ethic. 

That is very much in tune 
with Eric Hughes' whole career. 
A lean, fit, skilful centre with a 
distinct mean streak- “I prefer 
the term committed,” be says - 
he won the fiiU range of honours 
with Widnes and played eight 
Tfcsts for Great Britain- Unlike 
some equally talented players of 
his era, he was always a grafter 
and wffl expect no les of his new 
charges. 


“It’s not that he’s brought in 
a lot that's new.” says one of the 
most gifted, Henry Paul. “We 
are all experienced players and 
we know all the moves. 

“What he has brought is a 
new emphasis on doing the ba- 
sics properly. The other thing is 
defence. We were always known 
as a mean team defensively; 
we've lost a bit of that and we 
need to get back to it.” 

These are limited objectives, 
but the word from around Cen- 
tral Park is that Hughes has 
made a good start towards 


them. That is just as well, be- 
cause the lime he has available 
is limited as well. 

As Hughes paints out, Wigan 
can guarantee themselves an- 
other bad season very quickly. 
Losing two games was enough 
to deny them the Super League 
title first time, so a good start 
is essential. 

They must make that start 
without Va’aiga Tuigamala. sold 
to Newcastle as part of the dis- 
integration of the playing 
strength, Kelvin Skerrett, who 
will be on the bench for Wigan’s 


first opponems. Halifax, and 
Shaun Edwards, who is likely to 
be the next to leave. 

“We do need to rebuild in 
some areas.” Hughes admits. 
He is in contact with specific 
players to strengthen positions 
with which he is not satisfied, 
but has had the novel problem 
this week of his chairman being 
in court and thus rather preoc- 
cupied with other matters. 

There is. in theory, about 
£9m in Wigan's coffers from 
the sale of Central Park to 
Tesco, but will Hughes be 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


allowed more autonomy in the 
transfer market than his pre- 
decessor? 

If he is worried about these 
matters, Wigan's new coach is 
not showing iL He is positive- 
ly philosophical about the 
prospect of Edwards' departure 
amJ. still looks around him at 
training and sees an enviable 
array of talent. 

“We are a lot better off than 
Saims were when I arrived 
there.” he says. “I still see this 
as the best job in rugby 
league." 



awaits Skerrett 


WEEKEND SUPER LEAGUE TEAM' NEWS 


DAVEHADRELD 


If and when . Kelvin Skerrett 
Steps np from the substitutes* 
bench m the first match of 
Halifax’s Super League season 
at Wigan tomorrow, he wifi be - 
assured .of- a warm welcome 
from iris former tearti-nmtes. 

The former Great Britain 
j, released by Wigan at the 


one-year deal atHahfaxancLis 
in their squad for the game at 
Central Park. ' . • *■* 

There wH be no sentiment at- 
tached to hfe retenii’howerac 
*Tve test alot Of mates fiom this 
dub," said Henry FauL whose 
f enow-countryman, 
"flri gawuntaj . .fa y; alsod 
*But you -always riy.;3 
formerteifflarBM r . 
one was worsethfe^ 



Kelvin -at dishing it out to ex- 
Wigan . players. So this time, 
Kelvin, you ’ll be getting some 
bade”'- 

Skenettis kept on the bench 
at the start of the game by Karl 
Hanison ancf W&yne Jackson, 
but he is sure to figure later in 
the match- ' 

Halifax’s caretaker coaches, 
David Hobbs and Tbny Ander- 
son, have John Schuster back in 
action, but Wigan’s Eric Hughes 
ins a series of doubts. \ 

Jason Robinsonwill be given 
until today to recover from an 
ankle injury. That remains un- 
likeJy and there must be a seri- 
ous . risk attached if Gary 
GonnoIIy plays his first match 
since damaginghis knee during 
his stint with Hariequins. 

■ 'Shaun Edwards has not been 
'considered because of his ab- 
sence oh father-to-be duties 


and Craig Murdock will be at 
scrum-half, with Hughes as- 
suring him that there is still a 
place at the dub for him even 
if he succeeds in signing Castle- 
ford’s Tbny Smith. 

Salford, who play Casdeford 
in their first Super League 
match following last year's pro- 
motion, will be without two of 
their experienced . recent re- 
cruits, Andy Platt and David 
Hubne. TWo young forwards, 
Paul Southern and Craig Ran- 
dall, come into the side. 

The champions, St Helens, 
whose on-off pursuit of 
Warrington’s lestys Harris 
stepped up a notch yesterday, 
go to London Broncos without 
Derek Me Vey, who is hoping to 
recover from a cracked bone in 
his wrist in time for neat Sat- 
urday’s Challenge Cup semi- 
final against Salford. 


Chris Moriey deputises, while 
Lee Briers continues to stand in 
at scrum- half for the suspended 
Bobbie Goulding. 

The Broncos have Martin Of- 
fiah back in harness, but have 
a worry over their Great Britain 
tourist, TUIsen Tollett, who has 
a shoulder injury. 

Leeds will have their influ- 
ential hooker, Wayne Collins, 
back against Oldham, who hope 
to be unchanged if their centre, 
Vince Fawcett, has recovered 
from mumps. 

Work permit problems have 
delayed the arrival of the new 
Wigan signing Phul Koloi. the 
24-year-old Tongan centre. 
Koioi, who starred for his coun- 
try in the World Nines in Aus- 
tralia, is earmarked as a 
replacement for TuigamaJa, 
now back in rugby union with 
Newcastle. 


Leeds v Oldham 

Coach Dean Befi has delayed the selec- 
tion of his new-kx* Leeds side out the 
former Sooth Queensland hooker VVSPjine 
Cottons wfltt return after missing last Sun- 
day’s Challenge Cup win over Feather- 
stone. 

Oldham haw a major doubt over the for- 
mer Leeds tnreequaner Vince Fawcett, 
who is suspected of having mumps, and 
Aft Letrrfa. who broke a teg against Leeds 
last April, is on stand-by. 

Big things are expected of the Rhinos af- 
ter a disastrous first campaign in Super 
League and they should make amends 
tor conceding a rare double to the 
Bears. 

Last season: Leeds 16 Oldham 25: Old- 
ham 28 Leeds 26. 

Last five League matches: Leeds WLl. 
WL Oldham LWLiW 

tap scorers (1396): Was Holroyd (Leeds 
131. Atcheson (Oldham) 11; Goate Hol- 
royd (Leeds) 90. Maloney (Oldham) 45. 
Match odds: H 5-6. D 16- 1. A 5-6 (Old- 
ham receive 16 points start on the 
coupon). 

(tateree: J Connolly (Wigan). 

London v St Helens 

the Broncos include Martin Offiah, wftio 
piqys outside Greg Barwek on the left 
wing whriefuH-back Tony Martin has re- 
covered from a {join injury he picked up 
ntne Challenge Cup defeat by Bradford. 


Saints begn the defence of their tittevwth- 
out scrum-half Bobbie Gouldmg, who rs 
halfway ttuouiji a sec-match suspensnn. 
and injured forward Derek. Me Vey as 
coach Shaun McRae socks with the side 
that reached the last tour of the Chal- 
lenge Cup. 

The Broncos, desptte running me cham- 
pions desperately dose m both matches 
last season, are seeking a first against 
the Saints, who have mm all previous 
10 tortures between the two dubs. 
Last season: London 28 St Helens 32; 
St Helens 24 London 22. 

Last five League matches: London 
LWWLW St Helens WWWWWL 
top scorers: Ides Banuck i London j 56. 
Newfeva (St Hetensi 38: Goals Berwick 
(London’i 55, GouidmgiSt Helens) 162. 
Match odds: H5-& D 14-i A 5-6 /Lon- 
don receive 10 pomts start). 

Referee: R Smith (Casdeford). 

Salford v Castleford 

Salford, promoted as last season's First 
Division champions, must put any 
thou^rts of next Saturday's Challenge Cup 
semi-find to one side as they step up into 
the brg tea^ btrt they do so urthout two 
of their veteran forwards. Andy Plan and 
David HiAme. 

Casdeford are without centre David 
Chapman, hooker Richard Russell and 
prop Sean McVean and ndude only 
seven players who were m the starting 


line-up in last month's 36-13 home Cup 
defeat by Salford. 

Danny Ore 18. is set for h* first team 
debut at scrum-half in place ot the 
transfer-listed Tony Smith. 

Last season: No corresponding future. 
Last five League matches: Saltord 
WWWWL Casdeford WLLWL 
top scorers: Tries McAvoy iSadordi 20. 
J Flowers, C Smith. T Smith (CastJetordi 
10 each: Goals Blake lev (Salford' 106, 
Booca (Casdeford' 84. 

Match odds: H 5-6. D 16-1, A 5-6 
(Casdeford receive 14 points start). 
Referee: 5 Cummings iWidriesi. 

Sheffield v Paris 

After being caught coM m Pans' sensa- 
toonal launch of Super League a year agf. 
the Eagles have me chance to gain their 
revenge on home soil at the Don Valley 
Stadium. New coach Phil Larder has no 
injury woxnes but has vet to close the 
£60.000 deal that will bring the former 
Great Britain hooker Steve McCume 
from Widnes. 

Pans, soil looking (dr then first van on 
British soil, are without injured second 
rower Troy Bellamy bui have prop Adam 
Ftetets free from suspension and included 
m an all-Australian line-up. 

Last season: Sheffield 52 Paris IS: Pans 
30 Sheffield 24. 

Last five League matches: Sheffield 1M.- 
WLL Paris LULL 


top scorers; Wes Senior (Sheffield) 17, 
Bomao (Pans* 10: Grab Aston (Sheffield) 
B8. Torreiifes iPansi 27. 

Match odds: H 5-6, D 14-1, A 5-6 (Pans 
receive su points start). 

Referee: R Connolly iWigani. . 

Wigan v Halifax 

New Wijjpn coach Enc Hu^es pels Craig 
Murdock at scrum -half for the unavail- 
able Shaun Edwards put the Wbmora are 
boosted by the return of Gary Connolly, 
who missed pre-season games with a 
knee injury sustained playing rugby 
union. 

Caretaker Halifax coach David Hofflx is 
able to recall former Great Bream forward 
Michael Jackson, who has overcome a 
back, mjucy. and veteran prop behui Sker- 
rett is on the bench against his old dub. 
The Blue Scu have to go back to Octo- 
ber 1*387 for their last wn at Central Rarfc. 
Last season: Wigan 34 HaKa> 26: Hai- 
fa* 4 Wigan 50. 

Last five League matches: Wigan 
WWWWW Halifax LWLWW. 
top scorers: THes Robinson (Wigan) 26. 
Bentley fHalifia*) 22; Goals Farrell 
(Wigan) 113. Schuster 'Halrfaxi 113. 
Match odda H 5-6. D 16-1. A 5-6 (Hali- 
fax receive 20 points start). 

Referee: S Presley (Casdeford). 
Handicap betting supplied by Wtltam Hill. 


Eldredg^ facing up to quad dilemma 


Ice skating 


Uenge ashe prepares to l _ 
i his title at the Warid Fig- 
Skating Championships, 
ch begin tomorrow in Lin-. 
ie, Switzerland. 

] dredge, a four-times US 
npion, will try w 

ritboutattemptir^toexecatfi 

iiad, the foto-reyolotiqn 


jmnp that neariy .afl his rivals 
lave completed m competition. 
- ^. Canada’s Elvis - Stojko .and 
Russians Alexei Urmaocrv and 
IUa Kulik landed quads earlier 
this month at the Champions' 
, Series final, and are sure to tty 
again, most likely in combina- 
tion jumps. 

Stojko landed the first dean 
quad-triple combination in 
“**■ ' _ i and won in.Cana- 


da- He plans to repeat the feat 


in Lausanne, adding a second 
triple axel to his long pro- 
gramme and a triple-triple com- 
bination to his short. 

. . Hdredge has been practising 
the quad, as a safeguard, but 
gives every indication he will not 
tty h under the pressure of com- 
petition. After hurting his right 
ankle on a triple axel in prac- 
tice last week, be is less likely 
to take chances that might exist 
him the title. 
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BAF has competition for control of TV 


Athletics 


MIKE ROWBOTTOM 

A sport set in turmoil over recent 
months by political in-fighting, 
faces a crucial trial at the annu- 
al meeting of the British Athletic 
Federation in Birmingham ioday. 

A bid by the South of England 
Athletic Association to loosen 
the governing body's grip on 
television and sponsorship deals 
threatens to fragment the sport 
If the SEAA wins the vote of 
dub members in the meeting, 
and the decision is subsequent- 
ly endorsed by the British Ath- 
letic Federation's Council, h 


could undermine athletics' case 
for receiving Lottery money. 

A BAF application for annual 
funding of £5 -5m within the re- 
cently established World Class 
Performance scheme is being 
considered tw the Sports Coun- 
cil, which has made h known 
that it warns 10 be assured the 
sport is marching in step before 
turning over large amounts of 
public money. 

Since the BAFs executive 
chairman. Professor Peter Rad- 
ford, announced his resignation 
in January, the UK Sports Coun- 
cil has been consulting with BAF 
officers over restructuring the do- 
mestic sport’s managemetiL. 


“We feel very strongly Lhat the 
BAF needs to take a good, hard 
look at its structure." a Sports 
Council spokesman said yester- 
day. “Any break-up in an unco- 
ordinated, haphazard way which 
leaves different bodies doing dif- 
ferent things, we don't think 
would be particularly heJpfuL 
“Thai isn’t an endorsement on 
the other hand, of what the 
BAF is currently doing. The 
fa ct that one element of the sport 
wants to break away shows the 
sport as a whole has got a major 
problem and needs to sort Koul" 
The SEAA, wjiidj has spent 
the week canvassing for support 
from the 600-plus clubs m its 


area, is recommending that in- 
dividual associations should be 
able to conduct their own tele- 
vision and sponsorship arrange- 
ments for tneir own meetings. 

The action has been prompt- 
ed ty two main factors. The first 
is the removal of the British 
grand prri meeting to Sheffield 
from its traditional venue of 
Crystal Palace, where it has reg- 
ularly generated fends which the 
SEAA has passed to local clubs. 

The second factor is the ad- 
verse reaction within the sport’s 
traditional elements to the way 
Channel 4 is covering athletics 
within its new four-year contracL 

If the proposal is carried, the 


South would be able to set up 
a one-day meeting to help fill a 
prospective shortfall of £70, 01X1. 

It may also lead to the Ama- 
teur Athletic Association of Eng- 
land withdrawing its 1 17-year-oTd 
event from BAF control -which 
wants to combine it with the 
World Championship trials - 
and staging ii on different dates. ' 

There has been speculation 
that in such circumstances, Lhe 
AAA would turn to the dis- 
graced former British promo- 
tions officer. Andy Norman, to 
help assemble athletes, al- 
though such an appoinuneni 
would cause disquiet in athlet- 
ic - and political - circles. 


England Under- 18s humble Wales 


Hockey 


BILL COLW1LL 

Bster \Wles,wth two goals m the 
opening seven minutes, sent 
the England Under-18 team on 
their way to a crushing 1 1-1 win 
against Whies on the opening 
day of the Home Quad Youth 
tournament at the National Sta- 
dium, Milton Keynes, yesterday. 
There were also two goals each 
from Andrew Lang] an ds, An- 
drew Tbdd and Paul Wicken. 

It migfyt have been different 
but for two brilliant saves by Eng- 
land’s goalkeeper Pat Aldridge 
from Wales’ James Bainbridge 
before England had opened 
their account. Bainbridge scored 


■Wales consolation goal but by 
then England were into double 
figures. Earlier, Simon Lanyon 
scored twice for the Under 16s 
in their 6*0 win over Wales. 

England’s Seniors begin the 
Golden Jubilee Tournament in 
Karachi today against Pakistan 
with the news that their captain, 
Russell Garcia, their most ex- 
perienced player, is sick and 
could be missing. 

Ah Premier games were post- 
poned because of the Pakistan 
tournament with the exception 
of Old Loughtonians' re- 
arranged match against Sur- 
biton," who will be looking to 
move out of the relegation zone 
with a win against the Old Boys- 
The remainder of the week- 


end's National League match- 
es centre on the Division One 
relegation battles. With Crtwyx 
and Trojans likely to Jill the two 
automatic relegation places, 
there is a desperate fight to avoid 
the next two play-off places. 

Oxford University and Hull, 
currently filling those places, 
both have home fixtures. Oxford, 
who will need to lift themselves 
after their midweek Varsity 
match defeat, entertain Edg- 
baston, just three points above 
them while Hull meet Trojans. 

Bromiev and City of 
ftmsmoulh, currently one point 
above the University, have dif- 
ficult away games at the 
champions, Beeston, and 
fourth-placed isca. 


Kellogg shows promise 


Badminton 


Donna Kellogg proved herself 
to be the brightest new prospect 
in the country when die reached 
a semi-final in her first All-Eng- 
land Championships at the age 
of 19. 

The Derbyshire teenager and 
her partner. Chris Hunt, a 
Commonwealth Games gold 
medallist in mixed doubles, 
next face the Chinese pair of Liu 
Yongand Ge Fei, having already 
beafen two seeded pairs. 

On Thursday they came from 
8-12 down in the second game 
to win 15-8 17-Xo against the 
fifth-seeded Russians, Nikolai 
Zuev and Marina Yakusheva. 


with Kellogg recovering from a 
shaky patch during the second 
game to score heavily at the nct. 

Denmark’s Poul-Erik Hover, 
the top-seeded men's title hold- 
er and Olympic gold medallist 
who lives in Milton Keynes, is 
only two matches away from be- 
coming lhe first player in a quar- 
ter of a century to win three 
All-England men's singles in a 
row. Hoyer's 15-7. 15-12 victo- 
ry over Indonesia's Budi San- 
toso set up a re-malch with 
China's Dong J ion g, a player he 
beat in the final in AtJania. 

The other semi-final is be- 
tween China's former world 
junior champion, Sun Jun, and 
the world champion. Hervamo 
-Arbi. 
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sport 


Manchester City's fifth manager of the season has brought stability and the possibility of a play-off pjace. 
Glenn Moore talked to him about punctuality, his love of music and his disdain for ‘Charlie Big Potatoes 

Clark tuned in to City’s 




I f you frequent the Rhythmic 
Club, in Islington, you may re- 
member him. Hangdog face, 
drooping moustache, sitting on his 
own in the comer. Yep, that was 
Frank Clark, manager of Man- 
chester City. 

Lest anyone get the wrong idea, 
Clark was not scouting for talent, 
he was watching a maestro: Bo Did- 
diey. Some managers play golf or 
tend the garden, some drink. At- 
tending concerts, on his tod, is 
Oark’s release from the pressures 
of the job. 

**I get to all the best places - the 
Rhythmic's very salubrious,” he 
said with a touch of irony. “1 love 
it, I go on my own and sit in a cor- 
ner out of the way. The manager 
recognised me that night, so did the 
rock critic of the Evening Standard 
- he even mentioned me in his cri- 
tique of the show. My wife was well 
pleased, she said you were there 
then’, because she wasn’t too sure.” 

Frank Clark is an untypical man- 
ager. He does not leap up and down 
on the touchline, he rarely curses 
referees and avoids media puudit- 
ry. He does not appear comfortable 

‘I like star players, 
special players, but 
I don’t like that star 
attitude and I don’t 
see any of that 
from Kinkladze’ 


in any of the accepted uniforms, the 
track-suit, sheepskin or Armani. But 
while he may look and behave 
more like the laboratory technician 
he once was, he is one of the most 
respected managers in the game. 
The feeling in Manchester is that, 
more by accident than design. City 
have finally appointed someone 
who really could restore the glory 
days. 

Clark. S3, took over in late De- 
cember a few weeks after leaving Not- 
tingham Forest, worn down by the 
takeover battle and poor results. In 
the 11 games before he arrived City 
had won twice; in the next nine 
League games they won five and drew 
four, raising expectations of a play- 
off place. Even Alex Ferguson, the 
United manager, put a bet on City. 

Wednesday's defeat at Birming- 
ham has quietened the mood but a 
victory today, at Grimsby, will spark 
the dreams again. “People change 
from game to game," Clark said. “If 
we win we’re ‘back on track’, if we 
don’t we’re ‘out of it’. It is not like 
that. Promotion was never more 
than a possibility, and it is still a pos- 
sibility. I didn’t for a minute think 
we’d win every game.” 

We are talking at City’s Platt 
Lane training ground, just under a 
mile from Marne Road. At first right 
this partnership between the local 



Frank Clark, who supervised training at Piatt Lane y este r day, is trying the novel approach of applying common sense at Manchester City 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


council and the club appears to be 
the community link every club 
should have. However, sharing the 
playing and social facilities with the 

E ublic does have its problems. City, 
ke Sunday morning park players, 
have to contend with stray balls fly- 
ing across the pitch as they practice. 
They also have fans passing judge- 
ment on the touchline (as well, per- 
haps, as other dubs' spies). 

“It is too accessible for a profes- 
sional football dub," Clark said. “It 
must have been very difficult for the 
players when they were having a bad 
time. At the moment, people want 
to come and say ‘well done’ but it 
is not always like that 
“You don’t want to be in an ivory 
tower, separated from the sup- 
porters, but there has to be a line 


somewhere where the players can 
work in privacy. Even Newcastle 
dosed their training ground when 
they had problems.” 

This accessibility is one reason 
why the manager’s office door has 
a security-coded lock on it, rather 
than the revolving door City’s 
turnover of m a n agers would suggest. 
The office, noted Clark, “is austere” 
but that is partly because it is almost 
new - being just a couple of years 
old it has only had five or six occu- 
pants so far. 

“The club needed stability,” 
City's fifth manager of the season 
said. “Players had been underper- 
forming. I looked at the teams and 
we were putting out sides with 
eight internationals. People at any 
organisation don’t perform to their 


best when there is instability, they 
tike security. I found that at Forest, 
not so much with players, but the 
staff. The longer the takeover went 
on. the more you could see the in- 
security spreading.” . •*•. 

In the circumstances Clark’s first 
act at Qty, a code of conduct, was 
probably welcomed by his players 
as an sign of order replacing chaos. 

Tn not into sitting people down 
and giving them long lectures. It was 
a case of laying down a few rules and 
fandards. They are not oppressive. 
Just pasics tike turning up on time. 
'It might seem a little thing, but I 
hate going into a dressing-room to 
start training and finding half of 
them are not ready. When I say we 
start at 1030. 1 mean 1030. 

“The fines are only tenners. It 


means nothing financially but it is 
the principle. It is about discipline 
and laughter, you can have one with- 
out the other but you won’t have a 
good football dub if you do. 

“Chie or two players have stepped 
out of line in small 'ways and been: 
dealt with. They all gee treated the 
same. Shortly after 1 arrived I read 
a piece by someone who had spo- 
ken to Geoxgi {Kinkladze]. He had 
said I was the ‘hardest’ manager he 
had ever played for and he thought 
it was right that he did not get-any 
special treatment” Clark looks 
half-puzzled, half-pleased. “I don't 
think I'm particularly hard.” • 

This brings us on to the Georgian 
playmaker, Kinkladze, who had 
been injured during City’s good run. 
Is he staying? 


“People have a fixation about him. 
The first question in the press con- 
ference is nearly always: *Wien is he 
going to be fit?’ In that respect it was : 
■ nice that the players showed they can 
win without turn. There, was no 
sense in the dressing-room of Tdt’s 
show we can win without Georgj’ but 
It won’t do them any harm. . - 
“I don’t know him well yet bat he 
seems very well balanced. There is 
no -‘Charlie Big Potatoes’ about 
him. I like star players, special 
players, but I don’t like that star at- 
titude and I don’t seemiy of that 
froiO him. 

“We will try desperately hard to 
keep him -there is no senseof cash- 
ing m on hrm. We would like to think 
we can build a team which will al-' 
low him to show his special talents 
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Southend United 



by SE Heath ’ 


Is there such a thing as “rele- 
gation kit"? Can something as 
increasingly ephemeral as these 
coloured viscose concoctions 
be so fundamental to a team's 
success or failure in the league? 
The effects of “invisible” grey 
kits on performance are well 
documented, as is the irrational 
dependence that most associa- 
tion footballers seem to have on 
superstition and the fates. 

Watching Southend versus 
Ipswich Town recently 1 was per- 
turbed that two players seemed 
reluctant to reappear after the 
interval, only arming just as the 
referee raised the whistle to his 
lips. It transpired that one of the 
miscreants, Andy Rammcll, 
had been wrestling with his 
contact lenses and the other, 
Phil Gridelet, refused to leave 
the dressing-room before him 
because it was bis custom to al- 
ways be the last on to the pitch. 

In view of the team's results 
so far one can only speculate 
with dread just how bad things 
could have been bad he not 
kepi up this tradition. It has 
even been mooted in crueller 
circles that if he took his su- 
perstition to its logical conclu- 
sion and did not come out at all 
then the team would only ben- 
efit further. However, could the 
team strip also be playing its 
malign part? 

1 must admit to having been 
only mOdly curious as to the de- 
sign of the much-heraldcd 
“new kit” before its first offi- 
cial airing in a pre-season 
friendly against Tottenham 
Hotspur. Admittedly, 1 was 
fairly cynical about the whole 
affair in that this would be 
about the 10th new kit in as 
many years but I had been 
lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity over the past few seasons. 

The Southend team had of 
late been decked out in what 
was a largely understated and 
rather tasteful outfit as football 
strips go. I had begun to believe 


that a rational mind was at last 
in charge of kit selection. 1 was | 
soon disabused. Both he, and 
his guide dog, were both obvi- 
ously criminally insane. 

When the team took the field 
that night there was an audible 
gasp from the crowd. It was not 
one of admiration. My initial 
opinion was that the tension of I 
the evening had somehow gpt to 
“our boys” and they had all been 
side down their fronts as they ran 
out on to the field. Sadly this was 
erroneous. 

The offending garments are 
an indeterminate blue colour 
with an eruption of puce/ye Dow 
on the from. The only explana- 
tions I could come up was that 
the team hod upset our beloved i 
chairman and he was wreaking J 
his revenge. 

This bizarre “design” has 
even meant that Southend Unit- 
ed could possibly have achieved 
a league first. On two occasions 
this season, against West Brom 
and Norwich, they have been 
obliged to play a home game in 
their red away kiL Foolishly the 
opposition had assumed that 
“The Blues” played in blue and 
so had arrived with a yellow 
strip. No one had thought to 
mention the sick stain. 

Is it any wonder we can’t sign 
anyone? If required to wear one 
of these shirts in public I would 
demand a police escort and a 
blanket over my head. The last 
time “The Shrimpers” looked 
this bad they slid into the Fourth 
Division. Relegation kit indeed! 

Consequently the team stag- 
ger inexorably towards the 
abyss and we long suffering id- 
iots begin to reacquaint our- 
selves with the routes to 
Sh rewsbury, WalsaJ I and 
Chesterfield. It might be ap- 
posite, however for the board 
to resolve that, if they give most 
of our players the bum s rush 
in June (as they ought) they al- 
low them to take their kit with 
them. And serve them right! 


f ftt XJ-.0 R:#&EKE N O’ FOOTS Met 


TODAY 

3 . 0 unless anted 

a Csrltatf Promfarship 

t Aston Vita v West Ham 


2 BlacMaum v UAmfcfedon 

8 &wtonv0ertsf — 

4 Leicester vMfcktasbnxgi ; 

5JifcncteawUEdvS*eRMW8d — 

6 Newcastle v Coventry 

7 Notun^am Forest v Liverpool 

8 Southampton v Arsenal. — .. — ; 

9 TWtenhem v Leeds — _ 

P W D L F APb 

Man Utd 29 16 9 -4.. 57 33 67 

Liverpool 29 16 8 5 50 24 58 

Arsenal 30 15 9 6 49 26.54 

l l iurfi 28 14 6 8 54 35 48 

SboOMd Wad— 29 12 12 5 39 33 48 

13 7. 9 35 27 48 
12 8 7 39 32 44 

CMbee .28 U 10 7 44 41 43 

feed* 30 11 7 12 24 31 40 

10 7 11 33 38 37 
10 5 13 34 38 38 
7 12 9 29 27 33 


Nattoovfda Football 
FMDbtshn . 

10 Oystal Mace v NonHdi 

11 Gftmsby v Manchester City 

32 HuddercSeld v Portsmouth 
13 Ipswich v Button— — 


33 D a ta fl o w v Chester— ^ 

34 E*fier v Sarthorpe — - 
36 Hartlepool v RochtWe— 
38HuB Cfty v Bdfltfnn—. 


lAOtdftBn v Wolves 
15 Port Vale* Charlton 
» MMf r BnOoriCUf. 
IT Sheffield UW v CMort UW , 
33 Southend vQPR. — — 

39 Swmdon w StDto — 

20 Ttanmeie v Barnsley . 


37 Ho t hamp od v Lincoln . 

38 ScartnraMgb v Torquay.; 
38 WflK vCamhrtdge— . 


40 Aberdeen y Dundee United i 

41 Heeds v Hfoenrian . 


HWPMMW 

Afetat.HcWBV QMnirFMu— , -i. 
OcMdqibaethvAAraath 

■ - EertSayrty -.-ly 

. >_ Porter vMeh&ose— — - 

- tt wane w cat TufioaCoiry..-. 


— Oietsee vSufdarfaPd I 4 i».— 


42 KB ma modia M o the r we f - 

43 Raah * Dunfcmflne ,1— . 


— BacHxicl v Preston m 

21 Brentford v Burnley 

22BuyvGflinfliam— _ 

23 Chesterfield v Wyoonfoe 1 

24 Crewe v Luton .. 


44Anttto vFaodfk. — 
45 Oyde&enk v Partidt 


FI rat MvMom 

Vtast Bi Ba rme n * fttrmnfliam (2.101 



29 8 9 12 38 43 33 
29 T 11 U 31 44 32 
tadtrim — . 30 8 B 14 28 41 32 

Coventry 30 6 1212 26 39 30 

West Kara 28 7 7 14 27 39 28 

Nattm Forest J 30 B 1014 25 46 28 
So ml renert ow -28 6 8 14 37 46 28 
‘ 27 6 7 14 37 49 22 


2S MiBWB v Bournemouth— 

2B Peterborough w&ocfojort — 

27 Rotherham v Notts County ■- 

28 Shrewsixjiy v Plymouth 

29 Watfcxd v Wafcsafl — — 

30 Wm*ftam vtokCftjr — 


46 Dundee v St Johnstone...... — . Bristol Rrnewv Bristol C Sty U-O). 

47 Sr Mnrenv Morton — — — — . . . 


48 SQrtrgv East Fife -.. 


49 Bertacfc y LMgaon . 
- Brechin * Clyde .— 


Third DMstoa 

31 Barnet v Swansea — _ 

32 CatOsJe v Hewfcrt 


- Qbeen of teSouttiv Hapten . 

- StenhouearttarvOiinteton^-. 

- StranfflervAyr’— , 


Thinf Dtriskm • . .. 

Leyton Orient v ROiem ( 12 . 0 } : 


Safi's Scottish 
Pr—tar JfcMota 

CeWe v.Rtinflis (3XB 


• OBW wsetontf *ott>aaibturml*aB26 


Bradford must do 
without Waddle 


TEAM SHEET 


« 


M Aston Vffla v West Han . 

Last season! 1-1. Last five League matches: Aston 
VBa WWDWL West Ham UMW. 
no btey to be without Staunton, who is s&B snugging with, an ao- 
We bijtfiy. West Ham have their £3£m strfter Hanson back from a two- 
match suspension, and Ftartugai’s Rxfaio could start m midfiekJin place 
of Bishop. ■ 

Btacfcbsrav Wimbledon 
Last sa aa6 a; 3-Z Last *>w Lasgas sM tcna se Btacfe-: 
bom WEWDD. WtoWedonTJWKJDL 
ami Dorts are ta contaition to line up for BlacfdMn - Peered -hw 
made only tw starts tn the test IS.months, whfe the G&«*vyjr^i Oo- 
rts has missed the last two matches thmufli Injury. Wim b ledon nae a 
fug squad to pKA from, from Holdswor^ftfoubtftii with 4 ri6 iniur^. 



Evnrtoo v Derby Comity 

die Did not piav Last fhm LeaetM 


" -Tftl 

Last saasoiE Did not play Last ^Na Lea g t i s match- v--‘ 
as: Bmton WDIXJL, Dertiy W 01 WL 
Evertor’s Pheian, P 3 rWnson and Thomsen face fitness teats. Vbungsteo 
Ball, Aden and Dunne am in the home squad. Derby's top scorer Stur- 
rtd^ is siEpended, Van der Laan has a fixit k$jiy and Stimac e 
Knee pfotteu. lautsat and McSath are bc«h ready to return. 




IfljcestefvMtdflesfcym^i 

Last r a samr Piet not fiay.. Last fly l ea gu amateb- 

_ Leicester UMWWD, Mddtortreti^i WDUJi^ 

teicestBf's Amerkan gaalliesper'Kefie-is on Wortd Cup GUty-so Po&e » 
bans to the team. Middfestaou^i mdSelder Stsanp ooukf return tb the 
staffing toiMJp if passed fit. because Mu^oe starts a two-match ban and 
Emerson, lite Stamp, has an aritie a^uiy.. 


Man Utd v StmfF Wed . .. 

Last season: 2-2.Lagftw League t aatah e s. Man- V?\ 
Chester (fid VWVCWt, Sheffield Wednesday DWVWWVL - 
__ imsurngj is« kjrUrttBd, and Poster (grXn stramj 

ready to retum-feane is co n ytetinftatwb^^iatchsuSpenawn and Johnsen 
is doubtful wstfi a back kflay, but Schofes and Butt are both ft ahead of 
schedule. Wednesday hare BtwHerav^aite after a two-match ban. 




uat 

mwvLL, 

NeM^sbestrtHer^Mfiaridi^l 
he.vwreenetf in' the 43 defeat at 
too toaenwga ooa-mas^' suspension- so 
pubifribsk fiithe forward Cne fporp_cartrai 

. Notlm For—t vU v ipoof 
-Sg Last wasoic 1-0. Last itve 10880® malchtac. Nob- 

Forest DWOD, L h -etp o ol WWDtW. . ««- • 

Forest arefiwiyto flve a home debut ® Vah Hoo^dank'wbge their latest 
s^Bfflg, &fopre from Tramnere; wffi stent ^on fts bendi.^ ^Cay-Grafftf-old 
bcyCottymore atso.tooks Iftdyto flea substitutes’ idee manager Evans 
sticks wfti the team that faeatftawwtosdB on Monday^ • - - 



SbuUlta^pfoli v 

Lrett »«a*on: 0-0; last five Aaaflie' Wctani 
S ocdhtefl eo a iaWDCVitosariN DtlWW ' vr-: . . 

afgyflhout defenders >»flOohbel (ban) arid Ooddrfat^feltjBt^. 



aonad tpe> on the: Wared 1st Aterat choose the txflfed Hwper ahnd • 
of Batrefty recaBed Wo a ^»eB atWbfees, fri^L 8 - 




• TottttriwBB? tends 

Las* IMhk- 2-L Last five League m at ch e s: Tbt- 
fienbam LCtlW, Leed&lWyVWO. • 

midSaMecs Howafis «id Meisen are suspended. Leads haw 
^^rruii resover Shape SndWWteca. Sharpe's hacktojuwlVB ttnproved. 
tooutfi, an d he ha s a good qhanee.or reewwfngih fliwtKadebebS- 
frwnatWHittJChbart,. '. ■ 


- Tomorrow: C hq l nM v Smtfetfaad; . - 

lastaaasop: DfcJ not pty. Lgsrfive League iwftab- 
■T \S «Bi-a>efete WDUX, SOn ds rtid UJWL"- w 
n M«tao, refled in^ midwedt. 'should- cehim for Che^kubt' 
bannad-iCotaBn toote set to condnoeh auLRsr Suridfete"’' 


Ns fts t start in thfee months aher a knee rr 
ffiestibeifc a Darksft Urxfep^l frngmaSonat * to ttafr' 






NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 


Chris Whddle had hoped to 
spend today enjoying a return 
to the Premiership with Not- 
tingham Forest, writes Rupert 
Metcalf. Instead, Bradford 
City’s newly appointed captain 
lies on his sick bed, unable to 
help the Valley Parade club's 
battle against relegation from 
the First Division at Reading. ' 

Bradford have stopped For-, 
est signing W&ddle, who wrong- 
ly thought his contract could be 
tom op if a Premier club came 
in for him, on a free transfer. 
The former England forward 
failed to turn 15) for City’s jour- 
ney to Berkshire yesterday. 

“I spoke to Chris last night 
and this morning, and he said 
he’s still being physically sick,” 
Chris Kaxnaxa, the Yorkshire 
club’s manager, said last night. 
“Bradford City is my mam con- 
cern and I do have a good rela- 
tionship with Chris and I would 


not want to jeopardise that. I 
have to take Chris's word.” ~ 

, The Second Division’s most 
keenly contested fixfrtre/wiH be 
Bristol's 82nd League deity - 
which takes place amid bitter 
memories of the crowd trouble 
at the last meeting between Qty 
and Rovers, at Ashton Gate in 
December. Since then, Qty have 
banned 20 supporters forme and 
are waiting to oo the same to o£h- 
iers, after they have been before 
the courts. “It was a shameful day 
and I thought seriously of re- 
signmg,” City’s <*ainnan,Scott 
Davidson, recalled. • 

That game ended 1-1, and the 
return folds Citylntvelling to- 
morrow to the : Memorial 
Ground, the stadruni Rowers 
share with Bristol Rugby Qub. 
City have been threatened by 
the Football Association with 
the loss of twd i«gnepoiDts if 
their fans cgpse any more trou- 
ble. Th^xraLteve just 650 sup- 
porteis,lfti«etth«mderpolice 
esa^xn^&aD-ticket crowd. 


Hateley back at Ibrox 


SCOTTISH FOOTBALL - 

Several recent meetings be- 
tween Celtic and Rangers have 
been labelled the “derby of the - 
decade”, but for Glasgow fans 
it might not be too great an ex- 
asgstatron tomorrow, ^ when foe . 
men from Ibrox head for Park- 
head in search of crucial Re- 
ntier Division points. ’ 
Rangers, who are desperate 
to equal Celtic’s cherished 
record of nine successive tides-; 
set under the late Jock Stem hi?-: 
tween 1966 and 1974, are five 


they sold to' the Loftus Road 
chib for £im .18 months 


Dune has joined a sick and in- 
" — ‘A Kst^wbich .also inchides - 


However, they have major m- 
juiy probfenB,whidi has ledte' 

aretumfonnmfortbft^v wpaff .. 

oldMark Hatdejr. 

Rangers have paid'QueCn.'i 
Park Rangers arouud £300^00 5 
to re-siga the centre-forwaid^ 


Bo Andersen, Peter vail. 

\bssen and Sebastian RozientaL 
Tomorrow Hateley may join 
Ally.McCoist, 34, in anexperi- 
eoced Rangers front-lfoe, Andy 
Goram has both knee and rib 
injuries- so Andy Dibble may 
make his debut in 'goal, while 
their captain. Richard Gough 
may rerffinTaftermiaang thr ee 
.games^fo i calf strain. ’ 

■ Celtic, ended their nine- 
j rnatdi, Tvinless run 

'' m the GMFirm fixture with an 
efopImtio^Thnxients Scottish 
,10 
Di Camo is 

» iujuty 

butRau'Bcfedjeiurisa&rOTs- 

7? 3 ^ :v • 




for the benefit of the team. Ifhe 
wants td leave, it is down to to; ine 

dub have made promises to hnn and 

we would keep them/^ _ 

There is no “Charlie Big Pota- 
toes” about Qaik, either Along with 
an ability to delegate, he rites a lack 
' of ego as one of his strengths (and 

: not in the way of someone saying ms 

only fault is modesty). One of the 

memories of last season is watching 
Qaik after Forest had beaten Lyons 
inthe Uefe Cup in France. Throt^J- 
out a pitchskb interview. Forest fans 
had been calling his name. When it 
finished, he slowly walked towards 
them’ and, with, great reluctance, 
raised an arm. 

is important to acknowledge 
“supporters but 1 find the popuhst- 
. rfimg rifffi ailt Tm happy to take the 
responsibility but also want to share 
' the praise: I had all my ego trips as 
. a player. Egos get in die way, they 
cause more ’problems than any- 
thing in football.” 

. A year ago this week Clark was 
preparing Forest for their Uefa 
■ Cup quarter-final home leg with 
Bayern Munich. Now he is prepar- 
ing City to meet Grimsby Town. It 

;‘l find the populist 
thing difficult. I had 
all my ego trips as 
a player. Egos get 
in the way. They 
cause problems’ 

has. Ire agreed with a wry smile, been 
an odd year: 

When dealing with such con- 
trasts, a lack of ego and sense of per- 
spective are vital. Clark’s long 
experience, as a non-League play- 
er with Crook Tbwn, a European 
Cup winner with Forest, and a 
decade holdibg Orient together, are 
nowinval uable. 

So, too, is family life. He is liv- 
ing in a htitel but wifi move prop- 
erty to Manchester when his 
younger daughter finishes her A lev- 
els in May. “Moving is an occupa- 
tional hazard. I’ve been relatively 
iucky but 111 never forget the first 
_ few daystalring my eldest daughter 
to anewprimaiy school in London. 

I felt the biggest heel on two legs. 
She was crying non-^top - she was 
abouieight-and itwasthefirst time . 
we had moved ahee she was a 
baby.” 

These days Gaik's daughters are 
more likely to be asking him for con- 
cert tickets. Referring to Britain's 
biggest band, and City’s most fa- 
mous fans. Dark said: “I guess FU 
have to watch Oasis now, my daugh- 
ters are into them but they area bit 
too modern for me. Anything after 
1961 is a bit modern for me." 

In music, maybe, bm fortunate- 
ly for Q’ty fans his teams play thor- 
oughly modem football 
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sport 


It seems 



Ttie old argument is set to resurface 
Mice a gain, that s if it hart 


commercial demands, the root of the problem, will 
concerns for the players’ physical well-being 


merged m theta pui'sKd 

footballers forgo the needs of their 
country for the sake of their dubs, 
or to vena? We pften find our- 
selves in a uo-win situation. Of 
course we feel honoured to repre- 
sent our countries, but eventually 
and inevitably it will have aaeffett 
on dub form Every dub manager 

I have played under swearsblmd 
that thedomestic game following a 
big international frequently pro- 
duces insipid, lacklustre perfor- 
mances from the returning national ’ 
team players., 

J’hrocalfy there are good reasons 
why this should happen. You have 
played an. extra game during the 
week, your opponent maynot have, 
so he win be fresher than you. Unv- 
eiling itself is tiring, and if you have 
come back overnight from a hard- 
fought Eastern European tie oh 
the Wednesday, you wfl] not get to 
bed unliLSam or later on Thursday 
morning. It is almost impossible to 


get your body back in peak condi- 

■ “Onmthne for Saturday’s game. 


either. Wednesday might have been 
the glamour of tbtAzzuni in Rome 
and Saturday yon have togetyour- 


egarkm stftigglersL It is also worth 
asking any top track and field ath- 
lete how often be can “peak” in any 
one season, ft usualtyisn’t more than 
half a dozen tnnes. We are asking 
some of these lads to peak upwards 

nf AAtmwc n - ' 


.times. in one week. When repre- 
senting your country everyone ex- 
pects you to. djg to the very depths 
ofyoarresoiuxxs.togothrn nghpam 
bairiers^aad drive yourself fo- ex- 
haustion, Scotland will even use 
the film Bmvekaat before a game to 
help you squeeze out evew extra bit 
of. energy. 'The problem is that ex- 
. actly the same is demanded three 
days later for your club. 

-Chute sfrnpty too much is being 
asked of some players and unfortu- 


nately it will continue get worse as 
■the increasing number of domestic 
games each season become ever 
tighter and faster. It seems com- 
mercial demands, and these of 
conise are the root of the problem, 
wfll always outweigh concerns for 
pfayers' physical well-being. With the 
number of internationals being 
played continually rising too, some- 
thing has to give. Sadfy it is often the 

quality of play. 

Continentals play fewer games 
than their British counterparts and 
at a less frantic pace. It is now the 
accepted wisdom in the game »har 
our players go into vital international 
matches and i m port a nt European 
club competition games more jad- 
ed than the opposition. 

Managers are aware of this, so 
while Messrs Hoddle, Brown and co 
try to get a hold of players as often 
and for- as Jong as possible, people 
like Alex Ferguson and Walter Smith 
are acutely aware of the draining ef- 
fect the international week will 
have. This is the perfect recipe for 


Pat Nevin 



friction and of course the player is 
caught in the middle. 

I have a great deal of respect for 
Ferguson and the way he deals with 
the international dilemmas, which 
plague the domestic manager. He 
suffers from them more than most, 
but also manages to deal with them 
better than most. He has the expe- 
rience, the wisdom and important- 
ly, enough money to be able to cope 
with the inherent problems. 

Player burn-out at the end of a 
season has cost many a championship 


and it is accentuated by international 
appearances. Ferguson well under- 
stands these physical demands, 
hence the size and quality' of his 
squad and the frequency with which 
it is rotated. The idea £s to be able 
to rest any player who is beginning 
to look jaoed and also to give any in- 
jured player the opportunity to re- 
cover property. 

Most clubs have to play with two 
or three players carrying injuries at 
any one time. Apart from slowing 
them down, it affects the style and 
obviously the standard of their play. 
To have real aspirations towards win- 
ning the championship, the Man- 
chester United manager knows that 
carrying players for any reason can- 
not be tolerated these days. 

He has also been able to prioritise 
regarding which trophies be really 
wants to go for. Contrast the relaxed 
reaction of Ferguson when losing to 
Wimbledon in the FA Cup and Whi- 
ter Smith's similar bodv language af- 
ter losing in the Scottish Cup to Celtic 
with any other manager in the coun- 


ny going out at the same stage. They 
know that the championship and 
Europe are the real prizes these days 
for clubs with high aspirations, espe- 
cially finan cial Indeed R:rgje's atti- 
tude towards the Coca-Cola Cup 
seems to border on contempt, more 
an opportunity to blood youngsters 
than a serious competition to be 
fought for at all costs. 

Like other managers Ferguson is 
quick to protect bis proi£g&, espe- 
cially the most precocious such as 
Rvan Giggs- He has nurtured this tal- 
ent too lovingly for too long to al- 
low it to be ruined by short term 
overuse. He has steadfastly taken the 
position of flak-catcher when Ryan 
has been withdrawn (NB not Ryan 
has withdrawn) from Welsh squads. 
The Scotsman is doubtless happy to 
accept the criticism that he doesn't 
care enough for the Welsh national 
cause, because he knows bow much 
more difficult if would be for the fly- 
ing winger 10 live with such allega- 
tions. 

Andy Roxburgh was so concerned 


about the prohlem of dubs with- 
holding players, that he often urged 
the Scotland squad to have clauses 
written into iheir new contracts 
which ensured they were to he re- 
leased for international games. If 
truth be told, though, the final deci- 
sion alums rests with the player Lhese 
days, albeit allowing for a certain 
amount of coercion form the club. 

Some players have such a strong 
national pride and feeling of duty and 
honour for their country, that the 
club is always considered second, 
without a moment's hesitation. Olli- 
ers are more pragmatic, all loo 
aware who actually pays the wages 
at the end of the week. Most how- 
ever simply acquiesce, and endeav- 
our to give their all to everyone, every 
time, everywhere. 

This happens even if it dues lead 
to the odd tired, under par perfor- 
mance. which has the “experts" be- 
moaning the poor quality of our 
game, its players and tbeir technique. 

Olivia Blair is on maternity leave 



final and they may be 90 min- 
utes away from another, but for 
Middlesbrough fans thk season 
will surely be regarded as a 
shambles if they lose their place 
in the Premiership come May. 

The Coca-Cola Cup' finalists 
and FA Cup semi-finalists are 
an uncomfortable four points 
adrift at the bottom of the 
table, and a further two points 
; behind the fourth-from-bottom 
^ side. The mathematics of sal- 
vation will seem much easier if 
the Teesside team can reclaim : 
the three points they have been 
docked by the Football Associ- 
ation - but no one at the River- 
side Stadium can affbrd to rely 
upon- drat particular shove to-. ' 
wards the escape route. . 

Today Middlpshmngh gn to. 
L^icestkr City, thefr adversaries 
at Wembley in the Coca-Cola 
Cup final on 6 April The folk 
from Filbert Street, unlike then* 
visitors, can just about afford fo 
drop a.fewpointe between now. 
and then, blit with their places! 
to play ;for none of the Lefcesr . : 
ter side should be in the mood 
for relaxation.- 

Bryan Robson, the Middles- : 
brough .player-manager, has 
had his share of difficulties 
g*ith his foreign imports this sea- 
Foa. One of them, Emerson, is 
doubtfiil with an ankle injury to- 


Rupert Metcalf 

on the weekend 
programme in 
the Premiership 

(fay but another.T^abrizio Ra- 
vaneQi, seems happy at last 
Chi more than one occasion, 
the silver-haired striker's out- 
bursts in the Italian media about 
h» apparent desire to pty bs 
trade anywhere but Tfcesaide 
have caused a rumpus at the 
.Rtyerside. Now, though, Ra- 
vanelH is singing adiffeient tune. 

In an interview in the Turin 
newspaper La Stompa which 
was. topped, by the headline 
“Ravanelfc Hlwin two cups and 
smy”, the former Juventus strik- 
er said; “l feel lighter now. 1 
have a four-year contract with 
Middlesbrough where I am re- 
, ally at home.” 

Ravanelli added that he was 
hopeful, that his team would 
quality foer Europe by winning 
a domestic trophy, “I have re- 
alty missed, the European 
Wednesdays but I could redis- 
cover: them, with .'Middles- 
brough-'’ he said. ‘This dub has 
never won anything. If Ra- 
vaneUi brings them a cup and 
also the title of top scorer, it will 
be as ff I had won another Eu- 
ropean Cup.’* .' 


Brighton travel with 
renewed confidence 


NICK HARRIS 


7 .As. Brighton .travel to Hull to- 
day, the away team's fans are 
confident that- this season’s 
biggest battle- For the survival 
of the dub - ; is almost oyer, ’ 

An agreement wass made cni 
Thursday between Brighton's 
current owners and a consortium 
led by Dick Knight, a local busi- 
’ nessman and lifelong supporter, 

• which will guarantee the future 
c ^' frtil details of the 
. ; %:al whidrcnay include a move 
•-i$b a new stadium only 500 yards 
£Cfrora theGOEbfone Ground, will 
Wbe announced as soon a& legal 
■ * matters have been finalised. 

1 asi nighL Coral the owners 
of the How greyhound st adium , 
;v" confirmed that an approach 
has been made by. .Knight’s, 
consortium, seeking at least a 

• temporary home. ... . : • - 

Brighton supporters have 
campaigned for years against- 

• the way the dub has been run, ■ 
mid have staged proteas rang- 
ing - from -'pitch invasions to 
match boycotts. They were par- 


with the chair- 
man Bill Archer, after, he sold 
the Goldstone Ground, but ft. is 
believed he wifi remain at dub. 

Liz Costa, spokeswoman for 
the official supporters’ dub, 
said; “We’ve won the war, but 
.the treaty hasn't been signed yet 
. and (here are stiff a few buffets 
flying around. 

- "Enck Knight would not have 
' got involved ff he hadn’t had the 
fall -backing of the supporters 
. and now we’ve all got to back 
whatever he does.” Fans are 
hoping for stchange in fortunes 
on the pitch to match events off 
it, as they face tins season's oth- 
er battle, against relegation 
from the Nationwide League- 
In December, Brighton were 
11 points adrift at the bottom 
of the Third Division and ef- 
fectively facing homelessness. 

- Now anfy one point adrift, Liz 
Costa is confident about their 
prospects. ■ 

“Which us fiy," she said. “My 
God, are we going to do things. 
Everybody is behind the team 

and we know. weVe got a -fu- 
ture." • 


Nottingham Forest, also in 
the relegation zone, are still try- 
- ing to strengthen their sq ' 
Having already bought E 
van Hooijdonk from Celtic, 
they are returning to Parkhead 
•to tty and borrow Brian O’Neil, 
who can play in midfield or de- 
fence, for the rest of the season. 
The striker fan Moore, who ar- 
rived this week from TTamnere 
for flzcL, will be on the bench 
today when Liverpool come to 
the City Ground. 

The An fie ld side, in second 
place in the Premiership, are 
right back in the title race fol- 
lowing Manchester United’s 
unexpected defeat at Sunder- 
land last weekend ami tbeir own 
Stunning 4-3 win over Newcas- 
tle two days later. Liverpool 
have the homy of no major in- 
jury worries today . 

Manchester United, now just 
one point in front,, entertain 
Sheffield Wednesday at Old 
Trafford. Alex Ferguson, the 
home manager, welcomes back 
two players who have made 
rapid returns from injury. Nicky 
Butt is in line for his first start 
of the 3 rear at the heart of Unit- 
ed’s midfield as Roy Keane is 
still suspended, while Paul 
Sdholes is fit just over a month 
after a cartilage operation. 

On Thursday, in a very re- 
laxed interview granted to BBC 
Radio Five Live at the Chel- 
tenham Festival, Ferguson in- 
sisted that iris side have catty one 
rival (Liverpool) for the title. 
■That probably, caused a few 
raised eyebrows at third-placed 
Arsenal, who are only three 
points behind United. The 
Gunners win surely be aiming 
for maximum points at The 
Dell today against a Southamp- 
ton side much depleted by sus- 
pensions and injuries. 

Fourth-placed Newcastle, 
nine points behind United with 
a game in hand, might also wish 
to argue with Ferguson’s as- 
sertion. The Magpies, who en- 
tertain Coventry, are still 
struggling to field a forward line. 
Les Ferdinand broke down 11 
minutes after coming on as a 
substitute at Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday, and his aggravated 
hamstring injury is likely to en- 
sure he misses out today and on 
Tuesday, when Newcastle go to 
Monaco for the second leg of 
their Uefa Cup quarter-final 

T had reservations about 
Les coating back as quick as be 
did," Kenny Dalglish, Newcas- 
tle’s manager, said. “He thought 
he was fit and you can’t fauit 
players for wanting to play, but 
sometimes you've got to miss 
One march to catch the next four 
or five: The greatest healer is 
time and, we will wait to see if 
he’s ready [for Monaco]." 



Australia’s Wayne Riley, the defending champion, on his way to a 66 in Aroeria yesterday Photograph: Allsport 

Jonzon takes two-shot lead 


Goff 


While Seve Ballesteros missed 
his fourth consecutive cut, the 
Swede Michael Jonzon shot a 
seven-under-par 65 yesterday to 
lead by two strokes at 12 under 
on the second day of the Por- 
tuguese Open. 

Jonzon, 24, who almost failed 
to retain his European Tbur 
card last year, changed his put- 
ter this week and picked up sev- 
en birdies - including putts of 
30 feet and 20 feet -on his way 
to a two round total of 132. 

The defending champion, 
Wayne Riley of Australia, had 
six birdies as be shot a 66 to 
stand two strokes back at 134. 
Also at 10 under was the first- 
round leader. Peter O’Malley of 
Australia, who had a 69. 

Jose Maria Olazabal, contin- 
uing his remarkable comeback 
after an 18-month lay-off due to 
a foot ailment, returned a 67 to 
lie five shots off the lead on 137. 

Ballesteros, Europe's Ryder 
Cup captain, shot a 72 for a half- 
way total of one-over-par 145. 
“Thirds didn’t go the right way," 


said the Spaniard, who hooked 
off the tree-lined course three 
times. T didn’t manage to have 
a stable round and that's it.” 

The misery continued for 
Scotland's Sam Torrance, who 
improved on his opening 81 by 


1 1 shots but still bowed out with 
a seven-over-par aggregate of 
151. 

Colin Montgomerie made a 
solid start in the Honda Classic 
at Coral Springs. Florida, shoot- 
ing 68 Thursday to stand one 


Worry for Woods 


Tiger Woods win go looking for 
his first major in four weeks' 
time believing that the Augus- 
ta greens are dangerously dose 
to being unfair. 

Woods, who has won four 
events since turning profes- 
sional last August, is now one 
of the favourites for the US 
Masters. 

“I don’t know whether the 
green speed is getting out of 
band," he said yesterday. “The 
lltb was so fast last year (he 
played then as the US amateur 
champion) that people couldn’t 
keep putts on me green, espe- 
cially when the wind was blow- 
ing from right to left That's 
borderline on getting unfair." 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Gloves are on for the girls 


- Schools /amateur boxing will 
soon be.able to open its doo rs 
'..to female paftidpatiorv. Girts 
AJtocn to weargfovesat the grass 
, ; ^rbois of the sport will be per- 
■ tnitted to try thei^hiefc from Oc- 
tober according to Chris 
. Andrews, chairman 1 of the Na- 
tional Schools'.Bturiag Associ- 
ation, which stages its jubilee 
Championships at. the Aston; 
. .Villa Leisure -Centre on 22 

March- . •; v-; 

“The recreational schemes 
we hold arevetypbpular among 
.girls and there ts absohitety no 
‘ rcasorrwby giifccjnnot ^aitio- 
ipate as folly, as boys, ’ Aft- 
'drewssaid: 

|V “The ABA^a member. of the 

’teteniationai boxing commu- 
nity , has gone along with na- 
. tionaT requirement that girls- 
shonkfbe allowed to box com- 


petitively with effect frtom next 
October. ' ' 

“Whether, or not that will 
happen remains to be seen 
Firstly there most be a. good 
-deal of preparation to.be done 
through the rules ‘and regula- 
■ tions mat apply. Secondly there 
mist be a sufficient number of 
women who want to box. 

“At the risk of being chau- 
vinistic, there are a lot of peo- 
ple in booting who have some 
reservations. But if women want 
to box. and medically there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t box, 
they shoold be allowed to do 

SO." . : *• ■ l m ' 

. - Women ring: combat.® a 
concept windjiscertainfy gain- 
ing a {frofessional profile ; in 
America. Britain -has two 
women worM champions: Jane 
Couch at /welterweight and 
Cheryl Robertson' ;ai ban- 
-tamweightc. ‘ v* • 


AtMoOcs 

MtchaeLJohnson, the fast man to win. 
gptd medals to the 200 and 400 me- 
tres at thesame Olympic Games, y»- 
1996 Jam 


today won the: 
Memorial Awod. 


i James ESutlman 


Badmin ton 

VDNEXAlLSRUNDCtnlffKHfSW&P'te' 
’ - B*hao 


flS) b» S Swant fridon) 11-4 li-Tj Ri il*i* 
tm (S Kori bt C Mfti (Den] 11-7 u-13 u-5. 


EfesPHenflU) 

84 MKaU T4l AW P$4 68. 
BUDWQSBtLnUUBitjxvmd(95HanelAtM- 
fonl Ftojoh 8& StiofWd Shafiffl 100 1*»3 ob To*- 


Bovis 

HOMCWIERMnONALINDOaRCtMVION- 
5JB« {BBlyraww, Co AftWint Scottod « 
WlMHi 124-«S (Sm sftt» l Uur katp 
S Men 18-39; Q (tabenson H S Adamson 23- 
l& BCObw te J Bltar 20-lfir RMcOjancti loa 
ts D CorSll-23: A Maonal lost tt J? MoCune 
23-24: wwtnd W N GWarn 29-11. 

Banting 

.Crawfcvti AsWey, *e Leeds Hghl’heavy- 
we^rtchBnwton, has been ontaradby 
ihe Bowing Board of Gontml to do*** 
htsfirtiBh tftleagatew the teadtng cov 
tender Marie Prmce, ofttnenham, by 
30 June, white the European Bering 
Urionts also demawftiglhai Aahteyde- 
takfs rts Europaan -tide 

agatetwafesf Commonweattfi champ- 
ion. Mckv PlflK 


Cricket 

Paul Ftomtenes, the Ooucesrashire tiret- 
team coach, has resigned to become 
sports coach at CXton College, Bristol. 

Football 

Enggnd’s Toumol da France match 
agsnst BrazB has been swathed to flans 
because the stadium in Lens, being re- 
built for the 1998 Cup finals, will not 
be ready on time, En^and w* now meet 
the reigning world champions at Parc 
des Princes on 10 June. Iheir other d«o 
: games in the tournament are 

. a^lnst Italy in Nantes on 4 June and 
against Francs In Montpelier on 7 June. 
Mart Kennedy of Liverpool andthetot- 
tertiampek'Sffiw Can and Neale Fenn 
have been withdrawn from the Repub- 
lic of Ireland's B team for the repre- 
sentative match with the National 
i of Ireland select et Tofca Park, 
on Monday 
Traranere Rovera have offered around 
£100,000 far Liverpool's tormer Wrex- 
ham strtter lee Jones, »4io Is also want- 
ed by Ipswich, 
awreham, the Sussex i 
dub, have stared the tamer ! 
of tretand softer; John Byrne. 
TMMSFD&DcmaWIttnoraaitDMUfeiraK) ’ 
N*a Oaunv Shun Cunnta0En tmoktd&l Mtaa 
6«mrid'toNotl5CiXjri^(tic>nwwl<e«)- 
UMHTtwrSrot&Oc^HnscntfananSlAr- 


mnWemwgasarteiitCwteieitaretfinwvffl 
Bnakrt Cwm seanoraude nu Mommii ftor- 


wanfl TaOBrirtan to BranCBnt; CnUAnwtrofla 
(doJanasr) Nacrighatn fwoato WBtfani 


IHURSMTS Uai RESUUSe ttoBont 
hm u im PMe tait Blthop Auddaoid 4 Isnraotar 
Z Of tourOHom* nfiif. GwMtoy 
0 Cotaiyn Bay 2. Idc Laa0M Secantf PM W w 
Whw«K«lditenowARDnMaAHinoeHrth 
am CotaKtac Uno» Pnatar DhUaa; HaKsw 
0 TpW8 2. Pooona lotfin Pramtar OMoIok 
BMimibri Coy 1 Snoffiald WMomcav 0 (■ Wtf- 
msM TomU. Vtetny ShWd Undor-lfi h*- 
tamUMW! northern ireMM 0 Engeni 3 (K 
VwnesDr Pcuti. BatfKO. FHmeB lAqguac Ramea 
0 ttJBC 0 3ILaMtsi<i35.47 > CDfa6Q7). 

lab Cop WBftaMnab Mcond k® RqaVW- 

cano 1 fW Be® 2 (09* »*? 4-1 on fl&ngotqf; 
CMb Vi0o 1 Rtcx-ig Sam«Jer 0 fCrt» m* 3-1 
ona&t&tBf. 

Golf 

HONDA CLASSIC (Oonri Spring H») LHdne 
nu tToaod scoroa (US wdus cabxQ: ST L 
Jurein, P Sartorsta. 68 C ttonnmne ffiB). 
B B Broun. G Hralt P Stmon. S Apotety (Aust. 
09 D Mnn, M ftacOdy. B bectw, i Huson. P 
H Hann. P BsctoW. 6 Sores. R Btaek. J Du- 
nn. ft Alaewr (MeO. 70 T SHvmn. T Byium. 
B LwcwiGel. I woosnam (GS). M HcOumoer. 
A Maacy C Beck. N Qzata Uamnl. R Gamez. D 
UasuMvimt 7B S Ljtet®. 

KENYAN OPEN IMuthgifr) WWfld- 

■md mo«M (88 H uriMS statMQ: 133 S 
Bumol 57 66. 134 U U4or67 87; M SchDtz 
. ESA) 88 66. 138 M RON* DO 69 66. 136 P her- 
nmn 05 71; H Bensdom iWOV 89 GT; S Donets 
ISA) 66 70 J Camara (And 88 7ft 137 M Rj*- 
tan £9 89: J BerenUHAig) 70 G8; S Orertfl GS 
G& M SlUlM* 88 70: C VSn Her V«» (NatD) 07 
7L 139 D Jones 70 09. 140 DR Jonn 73 87: 
M MoGumb 72 68: R EOmnfc 71 6a L James 
66 7i_ 14a A Oaoo 70 7JL M Litton 69 72- 
LPU W&QTS-CfiKtE K CHAMPHNSUP 
rruetM, AitBSOO) Uodng Wst-mana mas 
(UK am tumae *4 L Neumann (Swo). 85 
J pmb. 68 T Green. 87 S SsHiBuer. Afioren- 
HHmlSa e). MM oc rb. 68 K Tidigtef. D Pboobt, 

A NUMBS. 


There is also concent for 
the state of the courses on the 
the European Tour which has 
had to apologise again for the 
condition of one of them. Play- 
ers have been told there will be 
no fixed penalties imposed on 
anybody wishing to withdraw 
from next week's Turespana 
Masters in Gran Canaria. 

Seve Ballesteros and Jose 
Maria Olazabal are among the 
entrants at Maspalomas, where 
seven of Lhe greens have been 
damaged by fertiliser scorching. 
This comes only seven months 
after the British Masters at 
Collingtree Park in Northamp- 
ton became infamous for its dis- 
eased greens. 


Hockey 

UHfS WORLD CUP QUAUmR (Kuala larp** 
lM2m ptaCK tetofX) 1 Belana Z WIWe ScuBi 
Afnca3SMnzcOnd2. 7«8e ea»*n> 1 Argemna 
Z ante Caeca 3 MSarja L 
HOME QUAD YOUTH TOURNAMENT MU!<n 
Keynes): Under 1& Sasianc 2 bdanc ^ Eng 
erd 6 Wains 0. Umte Ut Erhard 11 Wales t 
kaland 3 SwtomJ L 

Ica hockey 

Mb McnreN 3 Bosan 0; Poo** b Vancouver 
4; NOW JMty 6 HOAfM tt PMBOMMB 5 E0- 
monui 4 iod; NY Banner 3 Tampa Bay 0: Si 
Lout 4 LM Angetfs 2 . 

Rugby Letagne 

AUS1IUUAN RUGBY LEAGUE £Gar0f 14 Man- 
ty-vremn^fl m. 

AUSniMIAN sural ISMUE: AOEH» Ram ID 
Hum-KBmorea 

Rugby Union 

Ncnhampton writ ^ay thar nearrargad 
Courage League Natxjnai Lesgje One 

matrii at Harieqims on Wednesday 30 
April. The match, original^ scheduled 
for next Saturday, nas been postponed 
as Saints have several players on 
Vitorid Cup Sevens duty in Hong Kong. 
SUPOl U SBHES (Syctar); New Soum WW£ 
2S Canmnuy (NZi a 


shot off the pace in a group of 
five players. Lee Janzeo and Paul 
Slankowski shared the lead. 

Both Janzen and Stewart 
had a preview of the new TPC 
at Heron Bay course, designed 
by their fellow PGA Tour play- 
er, Mark McCumber. “I was ex- 
cited about coming here and 
playing. I thought it would be 
a fair test, even if Lhe wind 
blows," Janzen said. 

The wind did blow during the 
first round, and scores were 
higher than expected on this flat 
course with no out of bounds 
and almost no water. 

“There's more to this course 
than w»e first thought." Mont- 
gomerie said. “Suddenly the 
pins were tucked away and we 
were playing in tournament con- 
ditions. it was tough out there. 

“I don't mind it blowing. In 
fact, what that does is take 
away the 63s and 62s. but it 
doesn't slop people from scor- 
ing 67s and 68s." 

A headwind certainty 
stopped most people from pick- 
ing up shots at the lasL It pro- 
duced an average score half a 
stroke above its par of four. 


shard (Ft) 351ms, 2 i SlmU 333: 3 ScMferei 
25G: 4 h Mi# (Aurj 230: 5 Gnedtta 218 Over- 
all nanHigt: 1 Aiphand L130p& 2 Aamooi 
L0Q4: 3 QWna 990: 4 J StreU ML 5 H KnauB 
[Aire 727. WOMEN: Supar-a 1 KSeUmger lEert 
1 mm 15.73 sec 2 H QerE ffien 1:1883: 3 M 
Erd itei LI 7.01: 4 1 H Martian (Noil L17 07; 
5 F Masnada (Fi] 1:17.38. HiuH Supoi^ 
Baodtop! 1 Gete 490pts: 2 Saem#' 474; 3 
P W.B«E iSwi «ir. 4 I tew ttl} 555: E Em 
24 a Ffamt dowofaB gfauxOng t : 1 W QaiscnHAuO 
48360; 2 H laongger iSwu 486: 3 W Men- 
sJiaia IRut) 423: 4 «b»g413: 6 Searwet 4*5. 


Cup: 

many 4.057; 2 Austro 3 Jl* 3 Isay 3.004; 4 
SMMUnl 2J7S 5 Swfflen 2.367. 

Snooker 

TMAJLAND OPEN (Baogta*): OtmrtBr-flnai*: N 
Bond (EnE) bl 0 Ham (Auy SO 

Squash 

ftCNAULT AUSTRIAN OPEN (UO| Men's qoat- 
tw-*note Jnnsher Khar iRaW M P GregOT' i*i 
15-12 15-14 S-15 6 IS 15 S; J Bonelai (Ft) bt 
5 RydngiCan) 11-15 15-U 156 15-13; 0 Jen- 
son iAusj bl Zant Janan Jahan <Pb*'I 15-14 15- 
8 15* ft Epes (Auu m C fiwitano iAiei wo. 
Wooten’s qaanor^mals: N Tupeo iAusj oc i tua- 
ey (Aus) 9-19-2 9-2: S flma lErri biNOamger 
(5A| 1-998 4^9 9-39-7: K lAu» Bt A Hope'. 

0UK.I93B-2 9-4; E Major lAun) HIM Jons iCani 

1-99-7 19894. 


Sharks 
must be 
more 
ruthless 

Basketball 

RICHARD TAYLOR 


“Tough it oul” That's the mes- 
sage from the Sheffield Sharks 
coach, Jim Brandon, to his 
players as they try to snatch the 
Budweiser League title from 
Exide London Towers and hold 
off the challenge from the 
Leopards, Peugeot Birming- 
ham Bullets and Chester Jets. 

After his team beat Towers 
100-93 on Thursday night, in 
the first of four matches in- 
volving the leading quintet in 
a week. Brandon said: ““You can 
have all the class and finesse go- 
ing. but they won't win you any- 
thing. 

“I've tried to convince my 
players all season that to win 
you have to play tough until the 
end. and against Towers they 
showed the message is getting 
through.” 

By contrast, the Towers 
coach. Kevin Cadle. fears his 
players arc losing the plot. “I 
knew 1 could couni on my pre- 
vious teams having the deter- 
mination to win. But I can't 
count on that with this crew.” 

He reserved his mnst sting- 
ing criticism for the American 
Danny Lewis and his fellow 
guard Karl Brown, an England 
international. “The decision- 
making wasn't there against 
Sheffield and my guards are 
competing with each oiher." 
Cadle added. 

Alan Cunningham limped 
out of Thursday's game with a 
knee injury but is fit to face 
Birmingham tomorrow, al- 
though Towers have li«l the 
American Joe Hooks for the 
rest of the season with a groin 
injury. Sharks travel to Chester 
tomorrow and are at home 
a gain to London on Wednesday. 
The leaders. Leopards, visit 
Thames Valley Tigers tonight. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


78,000 

The number of pounds staked 
by an Essex woman on Eng- 
land to beat Wales in Cardiff 
today. An England victory will 
bring her £26,000 at odds of 
1-3. The Ilford woman has al- 
ready made £18,000 profit 
from her wagers on Eng- 
land's wins over Scotland 
and Ireland, but wisely resisted 
a punt on the defeat to 
Ranee. 


Skiing 

MFK WO/O 0 Cur rauLS (Yofl, Cobrafe): 
not Sopor* 2 A Scfafterm (Am) 1 mh 33.76 
gee; 2 J SffQM (fine 13980; 3 K Gftfldha (W 
13388:4 LCsaneo (to 134 3 * 5 KAAamM 
(Noil 1348& M SeporO ataKBnc i l ai- 


Somo 

snma GRAND TOtlHIANCNT(CteMai,7eaan) 

SMh dqr (a 1 1 Bh Og>nlsniia i*or 4. i, U 
ToMBurada (4-2>: Daftsfw (3-31 bt MmaWup |4. 
W Rrio (3-3! M Grjcro (2-4j; Oejima <5-1} « 
Acjmano (Mi: KnwsttM a-3-2') M MisjfiW.o 
<1-55: Tocflu w eaKa (4-21 U hamame^ana t3-3U 
HconoumT (4-2) bl VarsHD <2-41; AsotWiflata 


(3-3) bl KiUariirtoHi <3-3 1 . faitcnnaojiiw Wi 
m SBiwnirea r2-4 1: gjavu 3-3. w & 

3 r. Asancwato I2-4 i » Dum t2-S): Koio i5-1i 
bt Tanota^p !3-3<; Tcran il-5i pi hoitmwp- 
1(3 il-S|: Tosarraumi (3-31 bl Tocfwjajma il-5> 
Mi^ayame (3-3i m nertu>n-5i: TbKisn)j :5-li 
bi hwwsrtumn -l-5i: KoKnunKi '3-3, ai 
MKWMIMRJ IS-IB Tol^flijnsmi [0-Oj W 
iyu U-5); Taftjnowna ifris Bt AsanosPo ( l-6i; 
Akeeano iWi * 4kmo«inna <3-3i. 

■ oeiKiws aosew 

Tennis 

The United States, the reigmng Fed Cup 
champions, will have to beat Japan in 
a play-off this summer to remain in the 
top flign of the women's team event. 
A dapiiked US team lost to the Nether- 
lands in the opening round early this 
month and following yesterday's draw 
in Luxembourg they wiK be relegated to 
Group II unless they bear Japan m the 
play-off round from 12 to 13 July. The 
United States hare home advantage. 

COPENHAGEN DEWS OPEN Singes, second 
nxmc£ l Bupmilet iGeh « K uly-C <SAi 3 t 
6-3 6*4; M tonm (Cz Ret'i bt N Manquee. iFon 
f-3 M 6-3; G Boon (Frt M D Pimft.il iGhi 74j 
6-l;TOofwnf4 {Sol btKCafben .Den) 7 6 7-6: 
F F«»rtein [Deni u F Orwir (Be« &3 7-e. 
MOTS CHAHWHS CUP (tnSfoi Walts. Cadtf) 
Second round: B Ubhrach (Cz Keoi W P San 
cr» (US) 7-6 7-5; J SterK lUii u G haneenc 
tCna. 7-5&3:ctM»«ufl(USj «Tumsiis«< 
6-4 8-d; M Rksm (Swni u H [ueekmar (Or. 
3-66-3 7-0; A BeiasaWRo [5pi bl N HiA ISwi 
6-3 6-7 6-3.-C FWne irn » S Snrie iAibi 6-4 
6-4; B Stock <3mi bl A 0‘Bnen iu$i 3-6 6-J 
76: F Oawt (Spl bt J Sanchez (Sol 6-4 46 
78. 

WONCN? EVERT CUP (Indian Wads. CaBh: 
Singes, ■ond- Pn al: I Spntoa [floml H A 
Sandro Uteano iSpi 48 6-3 6-3. 
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On the City beat 

Frank Clark talks football and music 
with Glenn Moore, page 30 


"ii* 






Walking a tightrope 

Eric Hughes tells Dave Hadfield about 
his new life at Wigan, page 29 


FIVE NATIONS FINALE: Wales and England search for respectability at the Arms Park’s last international before demolition 


Final hymn 


at Cardiff 


cathedral 


CHRIS HEWETT 
reports from Cardiff 1 


The way things are going, this 
summer's Lions team can for- 
get about Hying business class 
to South Africa and negotiate 
a block booking on an air am- 
bulance instead. So many ob- 
vious tour candidates are to be 
found among the walking 
wounded of the Five Nations 
that Fran Cotton’s plan to send 
35 fit players to take on the 
might of the Springboks looks 
optimistic in the extreme. 

Yesterday. Lawrence Dal- 
laglio emerged as the latest ex- 
hibit in a week-long gallery of 
aches, pains and cry-offs. Eng- 
land's blind-side flanker, not 
only a stone-cold certainty for 
a Lions place but a dark horse 
for the captaincy, went down 
with flu-type symptoms here 
yesterday and was given only a 
50-50 chance of facing the Welsh 
at the Arms Park this afternoon. 
Chris Sheasby, his Wasps team- 
mate, was called in as cover but 
if Dallaglio fails a check-up this 
morning. Ben Clarke will play. 

Today's championship finale 
has been so badly devalued by 
enforced absences - one very 
influential third of what might 


have been an extremely dan- 
gerous Welsh side will not even 
be at the starting post and 
three other players are carrying 
injuries - that an England vic- 
tory, rare enough on the far side 
of the Severn, would carry 
rather less kudos than usual. In- 
deed, defeat would leave Jack 
Rowell with the worst Five Na- 
tions record of his stewardship 


Five Nations table 

P W D.L F 


P W D.L F APts 
France _„3 3 0 0 87 57 6 

England ..3 2 0 1107 42 4 

Wales.. ,...3 1 0 2 81' 72 2 

Scotland_3 1 0 2 TO 85 2 

feetaad ....A 1 0 3 57141 2 
Results: IS January: Ireland 15 
France 32; Scotland 19 Wales 34. 
lFebroanr: England 41 Scotland 
13; Wales 25 Ireland -26. 

15 n ahr ua ry: Ireland 6 England 46; 
France 27 Wales 22. 

1 March: Erigand 20 France 23: Scot- 
land 38 Ireland 10. 

Ibdqy: fiance v Scotland; Wales v Erg- 
land. 


and more egg on his face than 
a clown at Billy Smart's Circus. 

Which is how a cynic might 
describe the sight of Dave Aired, 


widely acknowledged to be the 
woricTs leading kicking spcrial- 


worltf s leading kicking special- 
ist, putting Mike Catt, Rob 
.Andrew and Tim Stimpson 
through their paces at Sophia 


WALES v ENGLAND 


N Jenkins 

S Hm «... 

A Bateman 

N Davies 

G Thomas 

J Davies........... 

R Hawley-..— 

C Loader 

J Humpreys . 

D \bung — 

G Llewellyn — 

M Voyle 

S Williams 

S QuinnelL 

K Jones-.. 


at Carctil 
._ Pontypridd 

Cardiff 

.... Richmond 

Uanelk 

Bridgend 

Cardiff 

......... Cardiff 

Swansea 

. Cardiff, capt' 
— Cardiff 
-. Harlequins 

Llanelli 

Neath 

Richmond 
.... Ebbw Vale 


US T Stimpson 

14 J Statgfjthahne- 

13 W Carling 

12 P de GJanviRe . 
11 T Underwood..- 

10 M Catt 

9 A Healey.-. 

1 G Rowntree 

2 M Regan 

3 J Leonard 

4 M Johnson 

5 S Shaw 

6 L Dallaglio — 

8 T Rodder 

7 RH9I 


Newcastle 

Bath 

..... Harlequins 

Bath, capt 

Newcastle 

Bath 

Leicester 

Leicester 

—Bristol 

Harlequins 

- Leicester 

—Bristol 

wasps 

. Northampton 
Saracens 


naptacamntK 16 W Praetor iLlanmi . 17 P 
Mn iPonfypKMI IS D Mdntod) (taeypnui. 
IS C Qriml (Rchmonat. 30 5 John OJanelM. 
31 B Jenkins (Swansea]. 


Referee: J Dune 'France). 


H iMfm ante: IS J Gnseatt iBaM. 17 R 
Anttw (Nweastt. 18 A Qomanofi (Wa^Ej- 
19 B Ctarhe iTBchrmMj, 30 D Owfoth 
Oetceueri. 21 P Graeotoi tOaucewefl. 

HiCk-oll-- 3.0 IBBCl) 


Gardens yesterday. Aired has 
not been involved with the Eng- 
land squad for months; he has 
a contract with Newcastle, where 
Andrew, his favourite student, is 
director of rugby, but spends the 
rest of his time working with 
Super 12 sides in Australia or 
giving one-off tutorials to who- 
ever seeks his expertise. 

Andrew's bizarre recall to 
international duty this week as 
a direct result of Paul Grayson’s 
hip injury, which left Rowell 
fretting about England's ex- 
posed position on the kicking 
front, paved the way for Alretfs 
sudden reappearance. “Don’t 
ask me what’s going on with the 
Rugby Football Union,” he 
said. “I just do as I'm asked and 
on this occasion, it was Rob who 
asked me down/ 

For whatever obscure rea- 
son - a reason that appears to 
embarrass Rowell, who this 
week directed all inquiries on the 
subject to Don Rutherford, the 
RFU’s technical director- Eng- 
land appear either unable or un- 
willing to resolve the Aired 
issue. As an exercise in self- 
flagellation. it takes the prover- 
bial biscuit. Andrew swears by 
the man and that should be rec- 
ommendation enough. 

Rutherford revealed that Eng- 
land were hoping to finance a 
full-time kicking coach from 
next season, adding: “What Dave 
needs to do is tell us whether or 
not he wants to be a full-timer 
with the national squad. Itis my 
view that I wouldn’t like to see 
an England coach helping players 
from other countries improve 
their skills.” 

In turn, AJred pointed out 
that as he bad been ignored by 
England he had been forced to 
make a living for himself else- 
where. 

It is perfectly possible that 
England's chanrxs of victory will 
depend on how much shine 
Aired managed to apply to 
Catt's cobweb-infested kicking 
technique in the space of 24 
hours. The Bath outside-half 
proved himself a more than 
adequate marksman during the 
three-match programme of 
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England's eider statesmen, Rob Andrew and Will Carling, renew their partnership in an unusiial way yesterday 
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pre-Christmas internationals - 
certainly, goalkidring was the 
last thing that got him dropped 
- but the emotional weight of 
today’s contest would test the 
nerve of an automaton, never 
mind a man who aims for goal 
only when be pulls on an Eng- 
land shirt. 

The Welsh may look wony- 
ingly toothless without such 
obvious match -winners as Ieuan 
Evans, Scott Gibbs and Arwel 
Thomas, but England are Add- 
ing an untried batf-back pairing . 
of Can and Austin Healey ana 
more pertinently, the visitors’ 
defeat by France a fortnight ago 
may well have damaged the 
fragile psychology of the side 
more than Rowell was pre- 
pared to admit during the build- 
up to this one. 

While both Rowell and Phil 
de Glanville, his captain, have 
gone to inordinate lengths to ex- 
tol the dynamic virtues of Eng- 
land's opening hour against the 
French, both men privately 
accept that an unacceptable 


degree of naivete was also evi- 
dent at Twicke nham that day. 

“We played so fast in the first 
60 minutes that an occasional 
breather might have been use- 
ful,'’ said Rowell, a firm indi- 
cation that the forwards may 
have more of a say in deter- 
mining tactics this afternoon. 

If Jason Leonard’s tight five 
are given a free hand to do things 
their way against a Welsh pack 
that does not quite measure up 
- they will miss every ounce of 
Gqfin Charvis’ muscular pres- 
ence on the open-side flank - 
England should strong-arm their 
way to a Triple Gown. “Wfe 
would still have under-achieved 
because we set out in pursuit of 
a Grand Slam, but die important 
thing is to come out with some- 
thing,” De Glanville said. 

But more than half the Eng- 
land side have yet to experience 
the oppressive atmosphere of 
Cardiff on international day 
and they will be fearful of the 
occasion; especially this occa- 
sion, the last international at the 


Arms Park before the demoli- 
tion crews move in. With 


ishly at outside-halLNeil Jenk- 
ins ready to kick goals from 
everywhere' and 50,000 Welsh- 
men endeavouring to invoke the 
spirit of past glories, it will be 
hard not to be washed away by 
a spring tide of sentiment. 

“We’ve heard a good deal: 
about England’s wider, more ex- 
pansive style but Pm not con- 
vinced that they are wholly 
comfortable with it, or even that 
they are completely convinced 
by.it as a way forward,” Kevin 
Bowring, the Welsh coach, said. 

“We feel we deserve better 
from this championship than to 
finish with one win from four 
matches and while it's been a 
difficult week on the selection 
front, we're confident of fin- 
ishing with a win, just as we did 
last year against France.” 

If it comes to pass, one last 
piece of folklore will have been 
written in the annals of a won- 
derful rugby cathedral. 
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Football 

ALAN NIXON 


Smart Ripley, the Blackburn 
Rovers winger, is lined up for 
a £lm move to Queen's Park 
Rangers this week - paving the 
way for the sale of Trevor Sin- 
clair. 

Ripley has been stuck in 
Rovers' reserves after a come- 
back from injury, and the QPR 
assistant manager. Bruce Rioch. 
watched him play in a midweek 
second- team game. 


Ripley has also been chased 
by WesiBromwich Albion, but 
they are more interested in a 
loan deal. Rangers can cash in 
on Sinclair by selling him to 
Leeds for £6m - with an immi- 
nent deal possible if they can 
sort out a replacement. 

The Manchester United 
manager. Alex Ferguson, has 
rubbished press reports ema- 
nating from Italy' that he has 
bunched a £5m bid for Milan’s 
Croatian midfielder, Zvonimir 
Bohan. “We have not ap- 
proached Milan and we have 


had no contact with the player 
either, " Ferguson said. 

The Aston Villa forward 
Tommy Johnson is still pon- 
dering a move back to Derby 
County, who have agreed a 
£2m fee - which will rise if they 
stay up - for their former play- 
er. Johnson will make his deci- 
sion on Monday. 

Derby's two new signings 
from Costa Rica may not be 
able to play for them until next 
season because of work permit 
difficulties. Derby paid about 
Elm for the striker Paulo Cesar 


Wanchope and the midfielder 
Mauririo Solis, who have both 
signed three-year contracts. 
Wanchope scored a hat-trick for 
Costa Rica in a friendly against 
Cameroon last Sunday. 

Blackburn’s caretaker man- 
ager, Tony Parkes, yesterday 
confirmed that several of his 
club's players were asked to 
leave a VIP lounge at the Chel- 
tenham Festival this week. There 
have been media allegations of 
players becoming involved in 
alcohol-influenced escapades 
during a day out at the races. 


“There was an incident in a 
VIP lounge," Parkes admitted. 
“The players were asked to 
leave and they did, watching the 
rest of the racing from outside. 
I believe it couldn't have been 
that bad, for they weren’t asked 
to leave the course. That's all 
we've got to say. We want to nip 
it in the bud and concentrate 
back on the football.” 

Everton have opened talks to 
leave Goodison Park for a pur- 
pose-built stadium in Kirkby - 
but the move has sparked 
protests from some supporters. 


who are angry at plans to leave 
the club's traditional borne. . . 

Everton’s chairman, Peter" 
Johnson, confirmed that plans 
for a proposed new home for 
the club on the site of Kirkby 
Municipal Golf Course were be- 
ing prepared “We are prepar- 
ing artists' impressions andwiD 
publish a coupon asking for 
people’s votes on it,” be said 

Chris Whyte, the 35-year-old 
former Arsenal, Leeds and 
Chariton defender, has joined 
Oxford United for the rest of 
the season. 
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Friday's solution 


Last Saturday s solution 


UHHUUlilEfllHHQ] fcl 
□ B Q H Q a Q 
H2IHBBQU 

BBQHQHUKI 
laQHUUBU H13EI13UQI3 
Cl QJ 13 U U Q Cl 
L1UUQU BBHQHflUEIla 
U III UJ UJ 

HEQDliJUUUlfl UtJUULL 
U O Q C3 ID 13 H 
mOElQHQB QQQQQI313 
aaniflciMnu 
shlipiuhh Ldouama 
u h a m a a e 

QUUUL4ULJUUHHU 


iaULflUUL3Li UmtiUtlQB 
tflKlHBHQHB 
BHLflQQClHaa QQCIfflH 

a a u e n h b 

ydlJQU UIIUUUL1UUU 

13 ta □ m u u o 

IdUldUEULJLIUUlUUUa 

a u in m u d 

UQlilUULitdUUULlUliJa 

□ 13 H tl a 0 H 

uaaBQHULju uauuu 

□ am lj u u Li 
UBEIHH QQDC1LJLIUULL 
acitijaQUHB 
shcieieiiq BQianiiinu 


! Effect of a protein cure? 
02) 

S Tree, maybe among last 
to be logged (7) 

9 Turned over, conscious 
(7) 

11 Dressing activity intro- 
ducing mini lines (7j 

12 Progress Kelv reduces, 
cuts back - getting too 
reduced (7) 

13 Inferior articles from 
Europe (5| 

14 A safe opener, you 
might say f q ) 

16 It's enough to waken the 
dead! (9) 

19 English firm outward!) 
spread (5) 

21 Imports goods (7) 

23 Rotten hum drifting 
around in dwelling |7) 

24 Talk incoherently with 
onlv first drop in Social 
Club? 17) 

25 Yours truly in speech 
contemplated old trophv 
(7) 

26 It could lead to scrap- 
ping EEC, rebelling in 
disunited wav (12) 


1 Reeled off, deprived of 
bottle (7) 

2 Seeing Italy in a trap is 
increasingly old-fash- 
ioned (.7) 

3 Drill very- keen in fit 
teacher (9) 

4 Files South during 
strikes (5) 

5 Plugging tee prior to 
drive (7) 

6 Source of figures like 
‘paper tiger’? (?) 

7 Duped, accepting Eng- 
lish coins proving base 
02) 

10 Editor involved with 

Tass in paper (12) 

15 Delayed one tvrrh notes 
about Cockney poet (4- 

17 Stalking us, bear made 
short charge (7) 

18 Description of a gig (7) 


Protester damages 
America’s Cup 


Sailing 


19 Designation, right, of 
promoted member of 


promoted member of 
workforce? (7) 

20 Edited manual on Eng- 
lish retired academics 
( 7 ) 

22 Vault s short of new dec- 
oration (5) 


Ttw first fire correct solutions to this week's puzzle opened next Thurs- 
day receive hardbadted copies of tbe new Oxford Dictionary aof Quota- 
tions . Answers and winners" names will be pubtlsbed next Saturday, Send 
wfatiom to Saturday Crossword. P. a Box 401 &, The Independent, l Guw- 
da Square, Canary Wharf, loodoo E14 5BL, Phase use U»e box number 
ud postcode and ebe your own postcode. Last week's wfanen: Mkhad 
Puckett. London W14; K Madatyre. London SW4; David Gould. Wonltj; 
Afwyn Smith. Armidc M Goss. CUdienee. 



The America's Cup, the oldest 
trophy in international sport and 
the most coveted prize in sail- 
ing, was badly damaged yester- 
day in a political protest by a 
27-year-old Maori man in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

The 3ft high silver 
cup was said to be 
" virtually destroyed” 
and would have to be 

rebuilt following the 
attack at the Royal 
New Zealand Yacht 
Squadron. 

The attacker, 
drasedm a suit, shirt 
and tie, had asked to 
see the trophy, which 
is displayed in a 
showcase, There was 
no security guard in 
the room as he sud- 
denly pulled a 
short-handled 
sledgehammer out of a bag 
slung over his shoulder and at- 
tacked the' trophy case. 

The man repeatedly smashed 
at the armoured glass casing un- 
til it broke open. Re tried but 
failed to remove the trophy 
from the broken cabinet and 
then tore off his jacket and shfrt 



to reveal a T-shirt emblazoned 
with Maori sovereignty slogans. 

Nearby building workers 
grabbed the man, who was ar- 
rested and was due to appear in 
court today to face criminal 
damage charges. Police did ntit 
release his name but said he was 
a local studenL A Maori sepa- 
ratist group that wants an inde- 
pendent Maori state 
claimed responsibil- 
ity for the attack. . 

Tbe trophy will be . 
sent for repairs to 
England to the man-, 
ufacturer, GarrardsJ 
which apparently still 
has the. original . 
drawings of the tro^‘ 
phy, which was made 
in about 1S50. 

The New York 
Yacht Club held the 
cup for 132 years 
until 1983, when 
Alan Bond won if 
for Australia, 'foam . 
New Zealand became only the 
second foreign crewin 144years 
to take the America's Cup away 
from the United States when , 
they won the trophy two years ; 
ago/ Auckland, which boasts it ' 
has more yachts per. capita than j 
any city in the world, wit host ' 
the next America's Cup in 1999. i 



Don't bother fining out at 
passport control or 
scrumming for a taxi at 
Paris airport. 

Sit In a warm, spacious 
Eurostar. Read a 
romantic novel, discuss 
theioJogy, perhaps even 
play a relaxing game 
of scrabble. What could 
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be more civilised? 


Oh, and in the unlikely 
event that you wish to 
indulge in an alcoholic 
beverage, the bar is open 
all the way to the centre 
of Palis.. No wonder 
rugfry supporters prefer 
training to flying. 
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IMAGE OF 
THE WEEK 
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Dawo, and jockey John Jenkins takes his mount. on a training gailop in the mists near Royston, Hertfordshire, before they headed off to the excitement and glamour of the annual race meeting at 
Cheltenham. Photograph by Brian Harris using a 105mm lens, 2000th of a second at fl6. Rim: 1,000 ASA. To order a print of this picture - it costs £14 - phone 0171-293 2534 
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dreading. Ifs like.one more hurdle we’re going to . 
. have to go over audit's Been afrhost bnUdnlg up 
and up since the two of the tfar Year. WeVe had 
a lor of hurdles to cross this year.andnowrth at we’re 
nearing the anniversary, I know it’s going to be an 
extremely difficult, day for everybody. You know, 
we are encouraged because of the amount of con- 
cern and love and Warmth we\re had frxmtbe whole 
communityandfrom everybody. 

James Nanghrie: Maiy,.there must be a sense of 
impending relief that that moment will have 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


INSIDE 


oy 

Jit# 


. Mazy Blake; I thmk wewillbe pleased when we get 
13. March, Thursday, over, and then, I think well 
tty apd focus ou the future and just try to lead our 
tivesasnormaDyas we can. 

Jw^es-Nanghtie: EOeeivhiavfc you foundyouiself 
mprejesfli^tthanyouhadcjpectcd? 

EUcea Hatrui t thiiritwe all have in astrange 
sort of way. It's ‘amaziiig where you get the 
strength to come through something as horren- 
dous as this. I mean, af the beginning of 1996 if 
anyone bad said to myself or to-Maiy or to any- 
body who’ had been invblved tfirtctly with this, 
■ t what kind of year we were going to have, we 
would never have believed it ... Y think every-. 



Mary Blake T think it feels quite un rea l . We talk 
about it and I jeel it'p as;if it hasn’t happened to us 
and hdoessurprise me Sometimes, when we do talk - 
about it and it’s just,, as Isaid, so unreal. 

James Naughtie: You've both coped with it while 
you’ve been recovering your iqnries. What 
about the children who were. ne?iby, who were 
aware of the horror of the event? _ •_ 

Eileen Harrild: Again, I think they individually 
coped very tfifferently. My daughter was m a class- « 
room very dose to the gym and there was afeq a- 
classroom, as you know, that the gunman .fired 
upon. And 1 think some of these children are still . 
having a very difficult time actually, md in their 
wav ihevare having to cope with it wjtn the hcq). 
of tbeir’parenis and the school and so on. I think ... 
that’s one of the things that’s vmy important, that .. 


we mustn’t forget the people who were injured and 
the long-texin^effect that that's going to have on 
them. Some of the children were very badly injured 

- and they're going to have to live with this. It’s also 
just hitting home now because at the time Mary and 
I and the. surviving children were jost so grateful 

. to be here. Now we’re thinking, and we’re having 
to cope eveiy day with the realities of that event, 
.and. the children in particular are going to have to 
cope with the reality of that for the rest of their lives 

— and that’s difficult- 

James Naughtie: One of the things that strikes me 
' is thar there must be a tension between sometimes 
■ wanting .to simp ly avoid the' subject and. not talk 
about it, bait an die other hand, never wanting to 
feel as if you’re letting go of your feelings. 

Mazy Blake; Eileen and I, we talk often about what 
happened on the day - in fact, I think every time 
. we meet Pve said before. I am very grateful that 
- i know this sounds dreadful - bur that there was 
someone else there. I find its very comforting to 
have EDeen, just to have a chat, and I know that 
she feels exactly the same ... 

Eileen Hurflfc Absolutely, it’s very important, as 
Maty saSATbeitfs only two of us who actually knew, 
you know, whaii we experienced that morning, and 
even within the family as much as, you know, our 
-f amilies aridtEm famili es of those directly involved 


Two teachers injured when 
Thomas Hamilton ran amok 
in Dunblane shared their 
painful memories with 
Radio 4 presenter James 
Naughtie on the Today 
programme. Eileen Harrild 
(far left) is a PE teacher at 
the school and Mary Blake 
a teaching assistant 


try to understand, ir’s very comforting for both Majy 
and l because, you know, the two of us survived, 
and we know exactly what we were going through 
that morning. 

James Naughtier Sometimes the town must have 
been under almost intolerable pressure. 1 don’t 
mean from the inquisitiveness of outsiders, but just 
internally; the strength of the feeling, the depth of 
the trauma. 

EDeen Harrild; I think we all need to stand back 
from it for a little while, otherwise tensions can 
arise, and we don’t want that sort of thing. 

Mary Blake: I find it quite difficult going down to 
the village. You know, they ask how 1 am, how r in 
feeling, and some days if you're having a really bad 
day you don't really want to say I'm feeling dread- 
ful. You just say, “Fm fine", and really there are days 
when we’re not fine. 

James Naughtie: People talk about good coming 
from bad, meaning that we shouldn't forget about 
the bad, but there are things that you can look for- 
ward to. What do you hope for? What do you look 
forward to? 

Eileen Harrild: I'm looking forward to trying to 
have some more normality in my life because he 
past year there has really not been normality. And 


to gening a physical as well as a spiritual and emo- 
tional recovery from this - it would be very help- 
ful for us in Dunblane. And oormalitv would return 
if we could feel lh3t we had this |gun] ban, and tbat 
this sort of thing could never happen again. That 
was always the bottom line for us - that nothing like 
this could ever happen again with legal guns. 1 
would like to see that we Team from this and we 
are more vigilant in what’s happening to our chil- 
dren and what sort of toys they are playing with. 
You know, you wouldn’t see a toy cun in Dunblane 
now, never. I think we bave to be vigilant of what 
our children are watching on television, what kind 
of videos we arc allowing tbe children to view, 
because they absorb the violence into their system. 
Mary and I know what it feels like when a bullet 
hits you, and ir’s not what they show on these 
screens. 

James Naughtie: You’ve both talked about this 
anniversary as something Lhat needs to be marked 
properly with dignity, but you’ve also talked about, 
in some sense, moving on after it is passed. How 
is jt that you can start to keep the memory of the 
children with you. but at the same time somehow 
begin to distance yourself from tbe evems of the 
past year? 

Eileen Harrild.- That’s a very difficult question to 
answer. I think part of the way Mary and I coped 
was by distancing ourselves from it from tbe very 
beginning, because we couldn't take on just how- 
awful it was anyway at the very beginning. The first 
anniversary, I think, is an extremely important 
landmark for everybody in the whole community 
of Dunblane. We’re hoping that we’U be able to 
pick up the pieces of our lives, move forward, never 
forgetting. 

James Naughtie: Do you want people to light can- 
dles on Thursday? 

Mary Blake: Oh yes, 1 think that’s very- important. 
It'll be nice to know that ev erybody is thinking about 
us and the families. 

Eileen Harrild: And the children, and that their 
light shines on and that although they are no longer 
here they are still loved and there's a little piece of 
them in all our hearts. 
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VITH THIS MONTH'S VEGETARIAN GOOD FOOD 



BBC Vegetarian Good Food mwjazme 


forwfiwiyotidwi'twfflittoefltineflt. 

Itemotith's issue toffies with a free 


24 page supplement - 'Easy Ways 
to a Green Home'. Find out howto 
save energy and money m the hornet 
bow to shop with a conscience, mid 


winch appliances are greenest 
for your kitchen. 


On sale now in your 
local environment 
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Advance to Marlborough Street 

William Hartston explains how to thrash the children at Monopoly. 


N o game can be quite so popular, or 
unappreciated, as Monopoly. 
After more than 60 years in the 
shops, it is still the best-selling board 
game of all. yet in the opinion of Mike 
Grabsky. “99 per cent of people don’t 
know how to piay Monopoly”. Many of us 
think we know how to play, of course, but 
wc have probably never read the rules 
carefully enough to appreciate the level 
of strategy that the game allows. In Mr 
Grabsky’s opinion, luck plays a far 
smaller part than most playere realise. 
“It's a more skilful game than 
backgammon,” he says. There are two 
keys to good Monopoly: one is to 
comprehend the basic economics of the 
game; the other is to understand why it 
was called Monopoly in the first place. 

Actually, it wosn'r called Monopoly in 
the first place. It started life as “The 
Landlord’s Game”, invented by Elizabeth 
Magie and patented in 1903. She saw it, 
however, as not so much a game as a 
moral lesson against the social evils of 
property speculators and unscrupulous 
landlords. Despite her high ideas and 
Quaker beliefs, however, it gained a good 
deal of popularity and began to be played 
in university circles around Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Over the next 30 years, the 
rules were gradually refined and 
improved. In the 1920s, it began to be 
known under the name “Monopoly” 
(despite Ms Magic’s disapproval). 
Finally, in 1933. an unemployed engineer 
named Charles Darrow, who is generally 
credited as the game's inventor, came 
across it, and saw its potential. He 
redesigned the board, borrowed the 
trinkets from his wife's charm bracelet to 
serve as the pieces, and started marketing 
it properly. Omitting to mention that the 
game was not his own invention, he 
submitted it to Parker Games - who 
identified 52 serious faults and turned it 
down. Two years later, however, when 
Darrow had sold 5,000 copies by his own 
efforts, they changed their mind. By 
autumn 1935, Parker were making 20,000 
games a week to keep up with demand. 

The name of “Monopoly”, however, 
comes from an elemnt in good strategy 
that few players appreciate. The 
complete set contains 32 green houses, 
and once those have been used up, no 
more properties may be developed until 
they are converted to hotels, or sold back 
to the bank. So one consequence is that 
if, for example, a player builds four 
houses on each of the three properties of 
two colour sets, it will use up 24 houses in 
all. leaving only eight to be fought over 
by the other players. You can take a large 
step towards bankrupting the other 
players by gaining a virtual monopoly 
over the housing market. That is why it is 
generally a mistake to build hotels. Four 
houses earn less rent, but considerably 
restrict the opponents' possibilities 



THE PROPERTY TRADING BOARD GAME 



lamflng on a Intel os Vtae Sbrwt win ant you £1 BD9 - but a totter player might bare stopped tbs taiWrog at four tunsas. 


Apart from monopolising the houses, 
the most important aspect of strategy is 
to calculate your return on investment 
properly. Greedy amateurs may go for 
the Mayfair and Park Lane set, but the 
economics argue against it. The pair of 
properties cost £750. with development 
costs of £200 a house. So to build one 
house on each involves a total outlay of 
£1150. which will provide a total rent-roll 
of £375. By contrast, the orange set 
Marlborough Street, Vine Street and 
Bow Street, cost a total of £560. For 
another £500 you can put two houses on 
two of the properties and one on the 
other, giving a total rent roll of £510. 

Mayfair and Park Lane only begin to 
repay the investment when developed to 
the three-house level, and that is rarely 
possible early in the game. Only when the 
supply has been inflated by sufficient 
bonuses of £200 for passing Go is there 
sufficient money in the economy to allow 
the development of the high-price sites. 

There’s another thing too that makes 
the orange set a good bet: because of the 
"Go to Jail” square, and the Chance and 
Community Chest cards that have the 


New Game of the Week 


Around 1970. in a TV series called Me 
Mammy, Milo O'Shea enjoyed a game of 
“ Pope -o poly" with ecclesialiscal figurines 
moved around a board, and cards bearing 
such messages as; "Go to Hell. Go directly 
to Hell. Do not pass through purgatory. 

Do not collect 200 plenary indulgences.” 

Sadly Pbpe-opolv was never marketed. 
But “Seven Steps to Heaven” (£26.99 from 
ET Games. PO Box 3579, Reddilch. 

Worcs. B9S OHS. Tel: 01527-520608) may 


be the next best thing. 

Answering religious questions entitles 
you to move around a board. Each 
complete circuit moves you higher on the 
seven-step plastic pyramid to heaven. But: 
“Players cannot win the game, even when 
the top step is reached, if they have more 
Lucifer tokens than Angel Gabriel 
tokens.” But no wooden bishops and no 
going to Hell. Verdict: Might liven up 
vicarage tea parties. Only for the devout. 


same effect, the Jail square is the one 
most frequently occupied. And since the 
majority of dice throws are in the range 
from five to nine, when anyone gets out 
of Jail he has a good chance of landing 
on one of the oranges. 

This chance may be calculated 
precisely, as may other statistical aspects 
of the game. For example, since the 
average dice throw is seven, each player 
has a one-in-seven chance of landing on 
any individual square on each circuit of 
the board. Your expected income is 
therefore approximately one seventh of 
your total rent roll per circuit, per player. 
(This calculation is actually made a little 
more complex by the rule about having 
an extra turn when you throw a double, 
but even that may be taken into acount if 
you really want to do things precisely.) 

The main skill at the game, however, 
comes not in making such calculations, 
but in the negotiating skills needed to 
tempt the other players into doing the 
deals that enable you to form sets in the 
first place. According to Mike Grabsky, 
each game starts with about half-an-hour 
of quiet play, when eveiyone goes round 

Cult of the Week 

Following our launch of the cult of 103- 
ism last week, we have received news of 
several sightings including the following 
information from Samantha Hamilton: 

“I enclose the following exciting 
discovery concerning the number 103 
bus, running between Romford and the 
Rainham War Memorial. Adding 
together the positions in the alphabet of 
the letters in the destinations. 
ROMFORD (18+15 + 13+6+ 15+1S+4) 


the board accumulating properties, but 
there comes a moment when eveiyone 
realises that progress can only be made - 
or one player can only be stopped - if 
some deals are done. Then play stops and 
you all start haggling. This is the vital 
moment and, according to Mr Grabsky, 
“H can get slightly nasty.” It’s vital not to 
be excluded from the deals, so sometimes 
you have to resort to threats. “If you 
don't sell me Trafalgar Square, F1I give 
Vine Street to Fred, and then you’ll stand 
no chance.” But the key to it all is to 
appear believable and trustworthy while 
haring the mentality of a city trader. 

Finally, here’s another rule yquVe 
never read properly: “If a limited number 
of houses or hotels is left and two or 
more players wish to buy more than the . 
Bank has, the Banker auctions them off ' 
to the highest bidder, starting at the 
lowest price shown on the relevant title * 
deeds.” Under such circumstance^ 
houses on Mayfair and Paric Lane may 
become a very attractive proposition: But 
nobodly ever wins with the green set Now " 
go back to your constituencies and • 
prepare to beat your kids at Monopoly. 


= 89, while RAINHAM WAR 
MEMORIAL similarly adds up to a total 
of 192. Thus Rainham War Memorial 
(192) minus Romford (89) equals 103. 
Amazing isn’t it” 

Don Stallybrass also informs us that 
103 is the number of asteroid Hera, 
which was in beautiful aspect to 
Christine, Karen and Henry last week. 
We could be on to something very 
important here. More 103s later. 


Games people play 

Brian Sewdl teaches Pandora MeJly the joy of chess 


ChristopberSilveSten 37, writer . 
and journalist, 

I can remember haying lots of 
Civil War soldiers. You lined them 
up and conducted fantasy 
manoeuvres like any child. I was 
very normal in that sense, except 
that I never played ordinary 
children’s games; I hated football 
and cricket, and wouldn’t go near 
a rugby balL I remember going to 
pre-school - and being encouraged 
to box. I was five or six, I t hink . 

There was a period when T . 
played a lot of snooker - in its . ; 
cruder form where you can have 
fun based on pure fluke shots. 
Ordinary snooker is rather boring 
unless you have some skill. I made 
a couple of attempts to become a 
tennis player but without any 
lasting result, and I’ve had a stab 
at golf - my fetber is a golfer: my 
mother and stepfather too. 

The three things that really grip 
me are a film, a book or a 
conversation, whereas playing 
gam es or taking part in organised 
activities my mind wanders. I 
suppose you could say there’s a 


lot of gamesmanship in toe-art of 
conversation, and certainly in 
seduction, where the rules are 
constantly changing. Of course 
I’m a bit of a fraud really, because 
I like playing with other people’s 
emotions, but Fm mat very keen 
when they do it to me. 

I’m one of those people who 
always have to have rules 
explained to them over and over 
again. Poker is the only game I 
actually like. There are many 
‘ variants: Tfexas Hold 1 ’em, which is 
much favoured by professional 
gam blers^ Seven Card Stud and 
Ho-Lq. I had my first game of 
bridge recently and did quite well, 
l ean see myself becoming a 
bridge player in time; it’s the sort 
"of thin g my mother encourages 
me to do. 

• i wish I’d been forced to learn 
ballroom dancing: 

Get happy with Victor Silvester and 
his Orchestra “In a Dancing Mood" 
and other titles on CD. £2.49 to 
£11.99 firm Virgin Record Shops 
(0500-120012 for stores 

nationwide). : 


Don’t junk it . . . use it 

From washing machine to pencil case 




-this strip inside the tidCtrifii Wff tfeyi 


All you need for this elegant 
and original pencil case is two 
identical fabric softener 
bottles and a nice piece of 
string of the type you find on 
the handles of shopping bags 
provided by the better stores 
in Knightsbridge. 

Some people, when shown 
this design, suggest that one 
might equally make it from 
shampoo bottles, but that, of 
course, overlooks the fact that 
you have already used all your 
empty shampoo bottles to 
make computer mouse 
holders. 

Anyway, you start by 
cutting off the top of one 
container to Leave the piece 
that will serve as the body of 
the pencil case. Make two 
holes in it as shown in the 
lower diagram on the left 
The other portion, hereinafter to be referred 
to. as the lid. is made by cutting the other bottle 
lower down. Now conies the dever bit. To 
ensure that the lid fits the container snugly, 
you cut a thick slice from the remainder of one 
of the bottles. Snip a small section out of the 
slice, to ensure that it 
, will fit imiderthe lid. . 

; Use. jgjde or, doubles 
' sided sticky-taoetb fix 


the tpp of the case to hold thelid on.' . - : 

By making two holes in tbe lid, you may also 
attach lid to case by threading your piece of ' 
decorative string through 'the holes^ forming a 
carrying handle, while also holding the case shut 
and ensuring that you don’t Jose the lid. 

Do you have any good ideas for recycling objects, that would otherwise ' 
be thrown mvay? If so we should be delighted to hear firm you at: Don't 
Junk It, The Games Page, The Independent, l Canada Square. Canary . “ 
Wharf, London E14 5DL. We hope to recycle the best ideas at a laier date 
in this column. - _■ . ^ i 

Bawh .IFBeirne-Ranetagti 



[The games page is edited by William Hartston: 


Chess William Hartston 
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This splendid problem by 
Kraemer and Zcplcrwon 
first prize in a composing 
tournament in 1935. It is 
White to piay and mate in 
three. 

With Black’s king 
surrounded, it looks as 
though it ought too be 
easy, but most mating 
attempts run into the same 
problem: as soon as White 
moves his knight from f6 to 
open the line from his 
queen to the black king, he 
runs into a discovered 
check on the f-file. White 
could eliminate the 
troublesome knight with 
l.RxfS, but that abandons 
the rook's defence of the 
d7-pawn and lets Black 
survive until beyond move 
three with l...Rxf6. 

What White needs is 
either another way to get 
at the black king with his 
queen, or a way to get his 
own king away from the 
problems on the f-filc. The 
solution accomplishes this 
in an astonishing manner. 

White begins l.Kul!! 
apparently walking into a 
variety of ambushes; hut 
look what happens. The 
threat is !Ng4+ Nxh6 
3.Nc5 mate. If l...cl=Q+ 


2-Qxcl hl=Q+, White 
mates with 3.Bgl. (Or if 
Black chocks with a rook 
on e8 on the second move 
od this line, then 3.Be3 is 
mate). 

If Black tries promoting 
his pawns the other way 
round with 1 — hi =0+ 
2-Qxhl d=Q+. then 
3.Rdl is mate (or 2...Re8+ 
3. Re 5 mate). Finally, and 
perhaps most difficult to 
spot, if l...Rae8+ 2.Nxe8+ 
Rf6. White mates with 
3.dS=N! 

The idea of walking 
White's king into a barrage 
of checks is reminiscent of 
another classic three-move 
problem by Sam Loyd. 

.SI, 

±S y-±s j. 

if: :.<> 

* :«s ; h ' t 

± i-i *: 

.& :±; m 

Si 


Here While is ready to 
deliver discovered checks 
on the fifth rank and on 
the long black diagonal, 
but his difficulty lies in 
providing a guard for the 
e4 and d4 squares. The 
main line of the solution is 
quite extraordinary: 
l.Ke2!! fI=Q+ lke3!! 
when any check from the 
black queen, bishop or 
rook is met by a discovered 
mate. The other variations 
I leave you to work out on 
your own. 


concise crossword 


No .3 247 Saturday 15 March 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


Backgammon Chris Bray 



ACROSS 

I Make of car (6) 

4 Herb (5) 

8 Channels for fluids (5 ) 

9 Defensive structure (7) 

10 Young hare (7) 

II Agitation (4) 

12 Cut (3) 

14 Operatic song (4) 

15 German wine (4j 
18 Rabble (3) 

21 European capital (4) 

23 Replies (7) 

25 Olympic sport (7) 

26 Passenger ship (5) 

27 Cattle tarm (5) 


Centre (6) 

Get back (7) 
Towards source (S) 
(4) 


Large volume (4. 
Raising agent (5) 
Compfete (6) 

Anger (5) 

13 US+bom painter (S) 

16 Purify (7) 

17 Consult together (6) 

19 Canalboat(5) 

20 Egyptian deitv t6) 

22 Cloth (5) 

24 Desire (4) 

28 Besiegers of' 1 Troy (6) 

Solution to yesterday’s Concise C raa aw w i fc 

ACROSS: I Few. 4 Super iPtea-wuperj. 10Cjc.-m.-r.il Fever. 1 2 Lot- 
jL 13 Network 1? Rake p Bumv 1 9 Lease, 22 Test. 25 Invalid, 27 Cusliv. 
H i Chinese. 31 Lwnt .->2 Agile. DOWN: 2 Elegy, 3 Cavnliv, 

5 Vi% L , ".Enyioui 7 ScoU. S Frank. 9 Brute. 14 Eels. 10 AsiL IS Un- 
yulIs. JJ Etching. 21 Hippo. 23 Edict. 24 Bvtcs. It. Lemon. 38 Sweat. 


Apology - Today’s Magazine Crossword No.92 
Two clues are incomplete. 34 down should read: Last place Jo 
rest dosed before American tramp turned up (4). 35 down is: 
Cheers participant in pageant - a star’ (4. hyphenated) 


Love all; dealer South 
North 
♦ 86 
S?AK 
010 4 2 
♦KJ7654 
East 

♦ 10 7 3 
CO 108 
0Q97 

♦ 10983 

South 

♦ KJ5 
<?65432 
0 A J 3 

♦ A 2 


West 

♦ AQ942 
CM 9 7 
OKS 65 

♦ Q 


There was an unusual safety play 
for declarer lurking on this deal 
from rubber bridge. Would you 
have seen it? 

To set the scene: South, with 
his filthy five-card major, opened 
l NT (12-14 points) rather than 
I v». West overcalled with 24 to 
leave North with a problem. 
Would a bid of 34 be taken as 
forcing? It looked as though an 
invitational rise to 2NT was a 
possibility, but North reasoned 
that ( a) if the club suit 
“marched” there could easily be 
at least nine tricks, and (b) if the 

Perplexity 

Mixed Doubles 

Eve, raping acorn, grins lie 
handy: 

The above sentence conceals 
three loosely connected answers. 
All you have to do to find them 
is to group the six words into 
three pairs, then rearrange the 
letters within each pair. The 
sender of the first correct answer 
opened on 26 March will win a 


clubs did not behave there might 
not even be eight So he boldly ; . 
bid 3 NT and aD passed. 

West led 4»4 against 3NT and 
declarer won East’s 10 with his 
jack. Clearly the dubs had to be 
brought in and, equally dearly. 
East had to be kept out of the 
lead 

South, I am sorry to report, 
made the natural looking start of 
♦A at trick two. This would have 
wporked well if West had held 
♦Q^or ♦Qax, or if East had 
started with ♦ Q alone or ♦Qx 
- there would have been no 
temptation to finesse on the 
second round if both opponents 
had followed low. As the cards 
lay, there was no way to establish 
the dubs and keep East off lead. 
Consequently the contract failed. 

Any ideas? What about *2 at 
trick two? Now declarer is home 
and dry in all the situations where 
the ace and another dub would 
have succeeded and - wait for it - 
also as the cards lie, when all he 
has to do is allow Vlfest to hold 
the trick with his ♦Q. On lead, 
West can do no harm and 
declarer has five dub tricks, two 
hearts, a spade and a diamond. 


copy of the new Chambers 21st 
Century Dictionary. Answers to: 
Perplexity, ^^Independent, . 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London E14 5DL 

1 March, answers: 

BRAINS plus BRAINS equals 
ANSWER works out as 
469138+46913& = 938276, so . 
SWINE = 82137 
Winner: Jade Norwood ' 1 
(Leavenheath, Colchester). . 
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I reached this position ib the “quarters” cfiouette hi 
New York. (NB: in the US, they devalue everything by 
. 100:- a nicked game is actually $5 a point, d tfixne $10, a 
quarter $25 and so on.) How should Blacfcplay a 5-1? 

I argued long and hard that we should play 13/8,' 
6/5*. He did not like the risk ofhavin^; two blots 
exposed and wanted to play 8/2, arguing that we could 
hit latex; and that White would hare trouble dearing 
all the men on his mid-point. We couldn't agree, but 
my partner was the captain in this three-handed . 
chouette, so he playea his move. White won some 
moves later when he redoubled us out in what had 
become a race, But who was right? 

Back to basics, Black has given the cube away so 
White is in the game to the end. So Black must win 
using his men; be can never double White out. He has 
two possible plansi'(a) he can “dose out White’s last 
man (or get it-behmd a full prime), (b) he can race 
(Blade trails by one pip after the roll) and hope to hit 
a shot as White brings his men around toe board. 

My t hinking was: If White doesn’t hit one of my 
blots l am very. fikdy'tockise him out completely or at 
least get Ms man behind 4 5 or 6 point prime. This will 
lockup the game and Iwffl win . a large number of 
gammons as wefi,-becanse of the number of men 
Wtetestifi has to bringhome, If he hits one of toy 
blots I have a secure anchor inhis board and there 
. wifi be many further chances to Win as White Wifi he a 
. long way from a ; redoriNe. But if I play 8/2 1 don't see 
a clear path-td-yictcay.aajd the game will become a 
. toss-up. Therefore I want to be aggressive and hit 
. Years of experience proved to be right - later roll- 
outs stowed toe hitting play, is much stronger. It leads 
tomore wins and many-more gammons and!, after a H, 
it is backed up by the oldest backgammon adage of 
ato a WheB.mdcttit%^ ,T ' ‘ - 



TURN^rO PAGE 29,.. for the weather, sky at night, Jasper Rees on TV, Robert Hanks on radio and Damion Hurts the cartoon sage of artistic angst 
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ner survivor 

W hen Helen Storey was 
five years old. she was 
accidentally locked in a 
linen cuplward while 
playing hide and seek 
with her sister and 
brothers in the crcnus- 


Heien Stoics handling the How^re-the-MIgjity-faHen stuff well; and biding her time 


PHOTO NlCOtA Kurtz 


W hen Helen Storey was 
five years old. she was 
accidentally locked in a 
linen cupboard while 
playing hide and seek 
with her sister and 
brothers in the crepus- 
cular basement flat in Bclsize Park, north Lon- 
don where they all grew up. Rather than panic 
or collapse in childish tears, after 10 minutes 
in the darkness, "I started looking round lor 
things to do. And I found my mothers wed- 
ding dress, inside a plastic bag. So I decided 
to try and work out which fabrics were which, 
just by touch alone - what was ncL what was 
lining, what was boning, what was lace - and 
try to get a picture of the dress in my head. 
Everything just seemed to carry on from 
there—' 1 Eivnihing here means il years of 
being feted as one of the most innovative and 
dynamic fashion designers in the UK. 

Claustrophobia and darkness may not seem 
very likely seedbeds of creativity to the likes 
of you or me, but the texture-loving Ms 
Storey is different. She has a perverse streak 
a mfle wide. Her deliriously rackety childhood 
was devoted to chronic shape-changing. She 
tried successively to convince as “tomboy, hip- 
pie, skinhead, punk and glamour queen - , 
never quite settling into one image for Ions 
enough. The iconic figure in her' mind was. 
oddly. Edith Piaf. “1 was attracted to her very 
early on - not her looks but her life. My 
mother used to play her records. I remember 
her humming ‘Jc ne rapine rien' over the iron- 
ing board, and her song> were in my head from 
an early age.** But all that tragedy ( I protested), 
the drugs, those ghastly men she got tied up 
with... Storey raised a sophisticated eyebrow. 
“Tm always attracted to people with trauma 
in their lives." she said. “I like it There's some- 
thing very' real and gritty about people whove 
been through trauma. I like the blatant way 
they live their lives thereafter. - 

She should know. Helen Storey has had 
more than her share of upset, tragedy and 
heartbreak, her troubles coming nof in single 
spies but in battalions: just as she was fighting 
to keep her million-spinning frock house 
' afloat, her husband Ron (the company's finan- 
cial director) discovered he had cancer - a T- 
cell lymphoma was spreading through his head, 
making him deaf and blind. He retired to bed 
for ayear. Just as he began to recover, the busi- 
ness collapsed in rains and its proprietor went 
on the dole. And as she was considering what 
to do next, the couple split up. overwhelmed 
by the strains on their relationship of illness and 
receivership combined. 

Since then, she has made a living only 
through writing - a memoir of her traumas in 
the rag trade and the cancer ward called Fight- 
ing Fashion, and the beginnings of a career as 
a journalist, writing features for national 
newspapers. The day we met, at a noisy cafe 
in Islington, she had just come hot-foot from 
interviewing Katharine Hamnett, the formi- 
dable progenitor of a million XL white T-shirts 
bearing the legend "58% DON'T WANT 
PERSHING" "She didn’t tell me anything I 
didn't already know, but that was OK." said 
the new cub reporter. "I had a list of questions 
to ask. for which I needed answers, but she 
talked to me as a person rather than as some- 
one who’d gone there to do a job. I thought 
she was very charming and very strong." Did 
it feel a little odd asking another designer the 
kind of things a journalist might ask? “The 
thing I like about not designing." she said 
smartly, “is getting to talk to designers. 1 love 
asking the land of questions we wouldn't have 
dreamt of asking each other when wc were all 
designers together." 

A suspicious bunch, journalists tend to be 
rather sniff/ about having newcomers, whether 
resting actors or deselected MPs. invading their 
ranks from other disciplines. But it would take 
a heart of stone to deny Storey a chance to 
shine. Our meeting in the cafiS was delayed for 
several minutes as I prowled ineffectually 
round the tables trying to spot a woman who 
corresponded to the image in my head of an 
ethereal, wispy-haired, Biba-meets-Bume- 
Jones dreamboal in a Monsoon frock. “If she's 
anyone in this establishment,” I told myself, 
"sire certainly can’t be that strong-looking 
woman with the severely yanked-back hair and 
sub fiscukun sweatshirt and chinos coolly 
regarding me from the window seaL..”. 

She was, of course. Storey', in her new incar- 
nation as The Survivor, is a stripped-down, 
unpainted, clear-sighted, bullshit-detecting 
version of the creative idealist who once 
flogged sequinned corsets and tight black 
PVC second-skins to the likes of Cher, 
Madonna and Sandra Bernhardt. She is 
more Gloria Gaynor than Edith Piaf these 
days. Her large and beautiful eyes regard you 
steadily, eyes that have stared death and finan- 
cial ruin in the face. Her air of ineffable 
melancholy is occasionally subverted by a 
hearty laugh. She is warily friendly with 
strangers, as if convinced everything might go 
wrong (some cataclysmic misunderstanding) 



John Walsh 

meets... 

Helen Storey 

at any moment. But by the time y ou leave her 
side, you experience the strong feeling (a 
pretty rare one in interviews ) that she deserves 
your support and you must go and do some- 
thing about it right now. You must help her 
out. You must visit the hanks who pulled the 
plug on her company, and condemn them, 
loudly and in public. You must comb the 
streets of Islington to find her a new backer... 

“I'm not waiting for a backer any more.” she 
says shortly. "I went through all that I'm not 
in a state of mind for a career at anything. Hav- 
ing made a career in fashion very quickly, Tm 
not sure I w ant to go back to it in the same way 
as before.” 

How much of a designer is she still? “Oh. 
I'm purch a designer. What makes me one is 
that 1 design from an emotional standpoint, 
rather than a practical one." 

You mean your clothes aren't wearable? She 
smiled. “Well. no. occasionally they're noL And 
I think it's important that some parts of a col- 
lection dn.ii i wearable. They're the future. 
They're the couture thought, if you like, and 
from it \ ou can. if you're clever, commercialise 
it so it fits in with what everyone else is doing." 
She is v ety keen i.»n what she calls “the Dream- 

L Her large and 
beautiful eyes regard 
you steadily, the eyes 
that have stared 
death and financial 
ruin in the face! 


world - , that is. the adventure playground of 
sculpted fabrics and clashing textures where the 
creative side of a designer’s brain can disport 
itself without having to worry about what the 
passing trade in the High Street will make of 
it. "While I respect the High Street, and ir’s 
clearly what everybody wants. I have to be 
myself, which means doing things in a dream- 
like way. Although - “she bridled, just slightly, 
“I must have done something wearable, since 
I was trading for 1 1 years." 

She is the daughter of David Storey, the dis- 
tinguished novelist and playwright who pub- 
lished This Spotting Life in I%0, w'on the 
Booker Prize in I97o with Saiiiic and whose 
plays - In Celebration. Home, The Contractor 
- were massively applauded in the Seventies, 
a decade when his work seemed to be a fixture 
at the Royal Court theatre in Sloane Square. 
Still only 63. his readers have not heard from 
him in some years, but. says his daughter, “he’s 
just fine. He's at that stage of his life where he 
feels he doesn't have to publish anything just 
for the sake of publishing it." It’s with a slight 
frisson that you recall Storey studied at the 
Slade art school. Is that where his daughter's 
designer genes came from? Had he taught her 
anything? "Apart from putting a crayon in my 
hand, no." Was the house filled with her dad's 
pictures? “No. It was full of pictures by Philip 
Sutton, who was with him at the Slade. Those 
and the odd poster front one of his plays." 

Helen recalls hanging out at the Royal Court 
at rehearsals of her father's plays - “it was like 
a second home to him. the other workplace 
outside his bedroom" - and meeting all man- 
ner of famous actors. “But as a child you’ve no 
sense of who they arc or their greatness. They 
were just nice blokes or they’re not. So I 
thought Gielgud was very withdrawn and 
Ralph Richardson was very warm." (Both men 
were starring in Home . ) 

At Hampstead Comprehensive, a school of 
hard knocks rather nearer Finchley than Flask 
Walk, she was pulled between twin impulses 
to be a bailer dancer or a punk, and endured 
the attacks of some deeply unpleasant youths 
who terrorised the corridors, groped her 
nascent breasts and stabbed at her with metal 


rulers. “Mv father firmly believed in compre- 
hensive education,” she calmly recalls, “and 
was very disillusioned when he found out 
through me it wasn't working." 

Helen wasn’t working either, however, 
preferring to hit nightclubs and drink unfea- 
sible quantities with her friend Sophie. Then 
one night, after smashing milk bottles and 
taking a sw ing at a policeman, she wound up 
in the cells. Sprung by her father at 4am. she 
abruptly stopped being a rebel. Ar Kingston 
Poly, she did an art foundation course and dis- 
covered a feel for clothes. "I loved experiments. 
I've always liked mistakes, which is commer- 
cially and professionally a dangerous thing to 
like. But I wasn't sure if 1 was going to be a 
sculptor, a painter or whatever. I was into mak- 
ing clothes that weren't 'made', putting 
together clothes without stitching. 1 made a 
knitted jumper full of holes and threaded with 
red ribbons, so the body inside would look like 
a human maypole. The head of the school 
came round and took my dabblings and mis- 
takes for originality." 

Such modesty. Bui none of it counted any- 
way. since she got a job at the Valentino salon 
in Rome and learned about the weirdly unreal, 
court ol'-VersaiUes collective of neurotic enthu- 
siasts and sycophantic popinjays that flap and 
fluster around a major-league designer; how 
a design on a sheet of paper is transformed (her 
words) "by a form of glorious madness - into 
a hundred frocks and jackets and blouses and 
unstructured frou-frou in the Paris shops. 

She started her own label and opened her 
own shop in Newburgh Street, London, in 
1984. Her first catwalk Stow, in 1990. was tilled 
“Rage” and featured some coolly extravagantly 
sights - abbreviated sequinned shorts, lycra leo- 
tards in pop-art abstracts, a battle-field brassiat 
covered in bullets and a rose. Later, her tastes 
got wilder. Wherever you looked, there were 
draughty cutaway garments that sometimes 
looked like terrible accidents ( the evening dress 
with cut-away bottom caused a lot of fuss). She 
dealt in fcstishistic materials like rubber and 
latex, and threw in some Moschino-like sub- 
versions of the whole opulent fashion circus, 
making dresses out of council bin-liners, a boa 
out of scraps, a ballgown out of men's shirts 
sewn together. “I did it out of guilt. I think, guflt 
at being a fashion designer. I thought you were 
supposed to hate your job, you were there to 
make money. Then I realised you could make 
money from doing what you enjoyed. Then 1 
worried that it wasn’t really a profession. And 
ray answer was to make something out of 
rubbish. Something's always drawn me down 
to more earthy things..." 

Noting the trouble her excesses have caused 
in the past (in one show, the models had to 
parade up and down their faces hidden behind 
the heads of birds or the antlers of deer). I 
wondered if she concerned herself over the dig- 
nitv of the human body. Wte she in the busi- 
ness of dehumanising it? Hnirnm. Rather self- 
ishly. I often think of the body as just pan of 
my design process. I don’t design to protect the 
body. But the part of my work that's most pub- 
licised only accounts for about three per cent 
of what I do. Behind the dress with the bare 
arse, there's 10 versions of it. complete with 
arse, and they re the ones that end up selling 
in Paris." 

The story of her success and where it ail went 
is documented in Fighting Fashion, plainly told 
and full of nightmares, as huge orders come 
in from America (“One order was a quarter 
of a million quid, which for a little girl was a 
lot of money. It was for thousands of dozens 
of items- we had to add extra columns on the 
order forms”) and she discovers that the 
banks won t underwrite her against losses. She 
will be appearing at the ICA on 24 March to 
talk about her experiences. What advice will 
she give aspirant designers? Don't go into fash- 
ion? Don’t trust banks. “The only real answer 
is: leave. Go abroad. Certainly get the clothes 
made abroad. And if you can. get financed 
from there too. The other thing is not to rely 
on third parties. I really admire Katharine 
Hamnett, who' s grown her w r hole company off 
the back of her income, without any bank loans. 
It’s the same with Paul Smith. They’re proba- 
bly the biggest successes we’ve got at home and 
look how they managed without any outsiders.” 

She has to run. Storey has to take her son 
Luke. 10. to a football match. “Every bloody 
weekend is training." she says fondly. ‘That and 
the Spice Girls..." After that she'll go back to 
her modest house in Willesden Green, to write 
her interview and worry about where the next 
cheque is coming from. Storey is handling the 
fallen-idol stuff very well, considering the 
losses she has sustained - of love, money, 
career, success, profit, reputation, stuff like that. 
The only thing that stops you swearing undy- 
ing fealty to this resilient heroine is the certain 
knowledge that she’ll be hack in business 
before the year is out She may despise the fash- 
ion business for its flakiness^ its volatility, the 
things it did to her. but you just know the enrap- 
tured little girl in her soul will always be around, 
fingering fabrics in the dark. 


W e await the rewrite of 
Hairy V by Sir Jocelyn 
Stevpns and his lieu- 
tenants at Engllsh Heritage. Some- 
l i? Thing along the-Iines of “Can we 
' cram upon fhi& wooden ‘O’ a lux- 
ury block of flatsi-hn office block 
perhaps?” On Wednesday,! stood 
outside the fenced^ff site of the 
original Globe Tb sa tre — the 
famous wooden ‘Q’ _ with Mark 
Rylance, the.artistic director of the 
reconstructed Shakespeare s 
Globe a few hundred. yards away 


spirit behind the project. : 

They were' bewailing the dea- 
sion of English Heritage to outlaw 
* any further excavations on J? e 
TOuried ruins of the theatre : The 
empty: Grade , E fisted bqilding 
that- staiKis above it is to be^04 _ 
verted ihto luxury flatted engt-. 


lish Heritage say further excava- 
tions would, mean the building’s., 
demolition.. Nonsense, . . says 
; Rylance. They' would not disturb 
the flats at all with the minimal 
drilling that die research needs. 
But -English Heritage is ada m ant 
and Southwark BoroughCoundl 
has decreed “the permanent 
burial and commemoration’ of 
the Globe’s remains. - ' : • - 

The research into the original 
Globe would have determined the 
size and Shape of the stage of Shake- 
speare’s theatre. Rylance's eyes 
blazed as he compared it to finding 
a new play. Cutting off this research 

mid stream is something we might 
expect of property developers, but 
of the government’s advisory body 
on preserving oiir heritage! It is 
simply scandalous. I would go much 
further than and ask why 

there has tp bea bqSding above. the. 



David Lister 
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original Globe at alL Aren’t there 
enough luxury flats in London? 
Shakespeare’s theatre should be 
excavated completely and become a 
tourist attraction and centre of 
scholarship and historical research 
in itself It would be in America, 
where they seem to honour Eng- 
land’s heritage rather more than 
does Eng lish Heritage. . 


Here is a joke told at the Corned}' 
Store in London last Monday What 
do yon call a cloud with legs? 
Answer: a sheep. And it wasn’t even 
the way he tells ’em. The Comedy 
Store was hosting an evening of 
German humour with a gathering 
of German comedians giving a 
bemused, If not always amused, 
audience an insight into that conn- 
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try's famous hinny bone. Here is 
another joke that failed to have 
them wetting themselves. “Cap- 
tain Kirk had to get the Starship 
Enterprise fixed. He asked Scotty 
how long it would take. Scotty’ 
answered, four weeks." Geddit? I'll 
explain anyway Apparent!}’ waiting 
four weeks to have even a terrestrial 
contraption fixed in Germany is 


unthinkable. Not surprising!}; this 
concept didn’t translate very welL 
The funniest moment for me came 
when one of the German comedi- 
ans questioned the Comedy Store 
management backstage about the 
billing for the evening which was 
called: “They always win on penal- 
ties.’’ It’s just a joke, he was 
assured. "But it’s not true. We have 
a better football team,” the baffled 
comic insisted. Euro-comedy may 
be one area where we will never get 
a single currency. 

A press release arrives from archi- 
tect Sir Norman Foster saluting 
the success of a campaign he 
"launched last year” to clear car- 
parking from Horse Guards 
Parade in London. Could this 
campaign be in any way related to 
the campaign we launched in The 
Independent in 1994 to clear car- 


parking from Horse Guards 
Parade in London? Sir Norman is 
not alone. At least one other news- 
paper has claimed the campaign as 
its own. Cesi la vie. 

More importantly, it is worth 
remembering that our campaign 
to dear parked cars from cultural 
and historic buildings and sur- 
rounding spaces has not yet had 
total success. Horse Guards is a 
victory, despite the squeals of 
anger from Downing Street civil 
servants who parked there. The 
Royal Academy and the 
Courtauid Institute are certainly 
on the way to removing cars from 
their historic forecourts. Bui the 
British Museum, our biggest 
tourist attraction, is proving 
intractable. Its forecourt, which 
could have sculptures and an out- 
door cafe, is blocked with staff 
cars. Shame on them. 
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Mean, moody and 
magnificent 

POP Moody Blues Royal Albert Hall, London 

‘I 


"m just a singer in a 
rock 'o' roll band," 

But Justin, what’s with 
the “just'’? You are mega- 
rich, you've sold 60 million 
albums and tonight sold 
out the Albert Hall as well. 

Like a sonic seal you and 
the, ahem, boys basked in a 
warm pool of appreciation 
based on long years of 
loving fandom and at least 
three greatest hits albums. 
You sang this crowd out of 
puberty in the Sixties, 
through love and marriage 
in the Seventies, into the 
suburbs with their kids in 
the Eighties, and will still 
be entertaining them in 
rounded middle-age when 
the millennium dawns. 

And they are going to 
make you even richer. If 
they haven’t yet replaced 
their vinyl copies of On the 
Threshold of a Dream and 
To Our Children’s Children's 
Children with digitally re- 
mastered CDs. they will. 

For a cohort of The 
Generation, some Moody 
Blues tracks - “Tuesday 
Afternoon" “Question” - 
arc going to be played for 
ever and ever, amen. 

As for being an rock ’n 
roll “band", at the Albert 
Hall there was a full 
symphony orchestra, two 
percussion sets, two 
keyboard kits, two backing 
singers as well, of course, 
as Justin Hayward and 
John Lodge On guitar, 
Graeme Edge on whimsical 
verse and drums and Ray 
Thomas on flute, 
tambourine, harp and the 
sweet, if rather stiff, body 
movements of a 55-year- 
old. All that, two cylinders 
of dry ice and a 
stroboscopic lighting 
scheme which gave us 
enough quasi-psychedelic 
blobs and whirls to remind 
us of days of future passed. 

To call Justin Hayward 
and the Moody Blues a 


rock band is a bit like 
calling David Frost a 
satirist - a past identity 
has given way to 
something altogether 
grander. The Blues are an 
institution. The concert 
programme called them 
“rock's most vital and 
unique resource". In their 
time much imitated, they 
can claim to have invented 
the concept album: they 
first used a mellotron and 
gave us rode with big 
string backing. They are 
the group that launched a 
thousand AOR stations. 

“Age has not withered 
them,” said a poet a little 
more original than Graeme 
Edge. (He got the 
embarrassment of his 
versifying out of the way at 
the start of the show when 
he came on in the dark and 
intoned several lines of 
numbing banality that it 
takes a real fan to stomach.) 
No. age has been relatively 
kind to a band that always 
had that soft chasing-the- 
ck>uds-away side to it Justin 
Hayward and John Lodge 
did a bit of business along 
the stage front with their 
guitars but it’s parody and 
we all laughed. 

Committed, gut-churning 
rock, it wasn’t What this 
“greatest hits” concern 
offered was two well-turned 
back-catalogue sets, 
showcasing each of the four 
in turn. Musically, the 
orchestra) arrangements 
were not elaborate. The 
Moody Blues have not 
“grown" since the summer 
of '69. But why tamper with 
a winning formula? 

“I know you're out there 
somewhere.” Jason sang. 
He did not have to look 
far. Before arthritis sets in, 
the Moody Blues will sell 
out big venues as often as 
they care to play them. 

David Walker 



Felicity Kendal as Amy (right), seduced by Michael Pennington's maverick MP 

Laying waste the idealist 


PHOTOGRAPH; GERAINT LEWIS 


T he Peter Hall Company's 
repertory season at the Old 
Vic gets off to a stimulating 
start now with his production of 
Harley Granville Barker's Waste. 
“Sex, sleaze and politics for the 
general election,” runs the ad, 
which would sound a shade 
opportunisticora more suitable 
selling line for some Doug Lurie 
drama, if it weren’t for the fact 
that Barker actually delivers in all 
those departments. 

A famous casualty of censor- 
ship, this play was refused a 
licence in 1907 on the ostensible 
grounds of its outspokenness 
about sexual relations and its ref- 
erence to “a criminal operation" 
(ie abortion). The real reasons 
for the ban were, in all likelihood, 
political: the play casts a pene- 
trating. deeply undeluded eye on 
the country’s cynical inner circles 
of power. Using the author’s 
1926 rewrite (which updates the 
proceedings so as to bring in the 
new bargaining strengths of the 
union-backed Labour Party, ref- 


Harley Granville Barker’s play casts 
a penetrating eye on political sleaze 


THEATRE Waste O/d Vic, London 


prompted partly by Ins being 
discarded by the Tories. The 
superb, darkly droll scene ' off a 
conclave at the borne of Denis 
QuiDeys urbanely cynical leader, 
dramatises the ironic; baff-acri- 


e rences to Sinn Riin, etc). Hall 
calls the piece, “the most effec- 
tive play about politicians since 
Shakespeare". 

Thars probably pushing it a bit 
(1 can think of a longish list of 
rivals for that title beaded by 
Damon's Death.) Barker’s drama 
is certainly remarkable, though, 
for the acuteness with which it 
demonstrates two types of waste: 
that the idealist will always be dis- 
posable among men principally 
concerned with forging deals 
that help them ding to power; 
and that to be an idealist can 
involve the wastage of whole 
areas of a man's personal life. 

Michael Pe nning ton is excel- 
lent in the central role of TrebeU, 
a maverick independent MP who 
wants to disestablish the Church 
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of England and to devote the 
money released to the cause of 
a great new educational system. 
An eminently practical visfonary, 
be hag made gating his BflJ on 
the Statute Book a condition for 
ali gning with the Tories who, on 
the verge of regaining power, 
want to ditch the Opposition for 
years to come by stealing some 
of its programme. The hollow 
expediency of the party’s oom- 
ini tment to TtebeQ aodms plans 
is exposed when the married 
woman who was briefly his mis- 
tress, dies after a back-street 
abortion and the politician is 
threatened by scandaL 
I've often complained that 
Pennington is a cerebral, dotty, 
unsexy actor, but these qualities 
are perfect for TrebeU, a precise, 
cant-hating, clinical man who 
even seduces Felicity Kendal’s 
overfy arch Amy as if impatiently 
working through a committee 
agenda Hie play brings him to 
a tragic sense of the cost of these 
politically valuable attributes and 
of placing all his capacity to love 
in a cause. This recognition is 


dropped. There’s no problem 
from the wronged husband 
(Greg Hicks) who agrees to keep 
quiet, or from TrebeU, who says 
that; if need be; bell own up. The 
difficulties are -hypocritically, 
manufactured by an elderly, 
bumptious, unloved MB as soon 
as he picks up the fact that one 
of his enemies in the party wiH 
resign if Ttebell is ditched. A 
great programme of reform 
expires amidst pettiness and 
patch-ups.' 

It is also paternal feelings for 
bis dead child that pushTtebeU 
towards suicide and, to give these 
weight, the play has (uncom- 
fortably) to demonise Amy. for 
her decision to abort. But that’s 
not to ddubt the-gemnnness of 
the hero’s tragedy, discussing 
himself as if be were already 
posthumous, Pennington’s Tre- 
bdl retains, heartbreaking now, 
the donnish, glacially smiling 
methodicalify of manner that 
bad masked die human waste. 
To 26 April (0171,928 7616) 

Paul Taylor 


Voyage of discovery 


T he BBC’s Stravinsky 
series RigfUs of Spring 
ftas treated us over ; 
the past 10 days to a feast 
of the composer’s music, a 
lot of it unfamiliar. Two 
Concerts by the BBC - 
Symphony Orchestra,, 
under ti6«' invigorating lead 
of Andrew Davis, ranged 
widely over his ■ . 
astonishingly varied output, 
while Robert Ziegler and 
the Matrix Ensemble 
explored, among other 

things, the Russian period 
that first brought 
Stravinsky to international 
prominence . ■ 

The startling journey 
which took the composer 
from youth to octogenerias 
mastery was dramatically 
illustrated in last Thursday’s 
concert, where we beard 
the early Symphony in E 
flat, composed under the 
tutelage of his composition 
teacher, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
immediately after the 
‘ftldous Husky Variations”, 

that aq fnnkhmgty 

compressed masterpiece 
from the 1960s. A friend 
once asked me how long I 
thought die Variations 
igstpfj Tb his delight, I fell 
into the trap, and supposed 
about 12 minutes. They are, 
of course, under half that 
length, bin Stravinsky's 
masterly concentration of 
structural wmik made it 
posable to suggest, as be 
would have put it; 12 • 
minutes of felt time in five 
minutes of ontological, or 
realtime. . 

All of this was superbly 
suggested by Andrew 
Davis and the BBC 
players, although they only 
truly nailed the musics 
taxing details in a repeat - 
performance, given, Davis •' 
told his audience, in order 
to prove the composer’s 
•point that the three . 
exquisitely textured 12-. 
part Variations mate a . 
different expressive effect 
each time we hear them. 

As for the symphony, ‘ 
exuberantly presented by 
Davis, there is little to 
mark except the 
extraordinary affinities . 
both thematically and 
texturally with Glazunov’s ' • 


Fifth and Eighth 
Symphonies. In truth, 
despite its charm, there is 
hardly an original moment 
in this work, which is the 
more odd considering that 
The Rigid of Spring was 


included a. sparkling 
performance of the Violin 
Concerto, with Kyoto 
Takezawa a bright but never 

brittle soloist, and Davis 

tautiy in command. In feet. 
Davis seems particularly in 
nine with those neo-dassical 
works that Boulez; for 
instance, another 
contributor tb this conceit 


This was borne out by 
Davis’s marvellous reading 
of Posxphont tbe previous 
week. B was an 
interpretation that, positively 
glowed, the drorriingin - 
Stravinsky’s exquisitely 
weighted textures 
breath takingly poised. 
"Wonderful singing by the 
BBC Symphony Chorus and 
New London Gifldren’s 
Choir, a beautifully judged 
commentary by fr&oe Jacob, 
and Donald Kaascb’s 
accomplished tenor 
completed the picture. It 
was followed by a . 
powerfuDy-in tense Oedipus 
Bet, whose vastly different 
dasacal world was no less 
magisterially captured Jon 
Garrison, Louise Winter 
and Alan Opie were 
outstanding soloists and 
Samuel West narrated 
with flair. 

Which leaves the Matrix 
Ensemble's Sunday 
evening concert. It was 
notable for a lively 
rendering of that 
inimitab le burlesque, 
Renord, beautiful singing 
by Susan Roberts and 
Mark TUcker in the 
Cantata , and a rare 
performance of the Four 
Russian Peasant Songs for 
ladies voices and four 
boros, exhilarating in its 
rustic verve. 

The BBC Singers I Matrix - . 
concert will be broadcast 
tomorrow, 9.45pm, on u 
X5wir Works’, Radio 3 

Anthony Payne 
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THE FILM 

The English 
Patient 


Writer-director Anthony 
Minghella’s multi-Oscar 
nominated $30m screen 
version of Michael Ondaatje’s 
Booker prizewinner is an epic 
love story starring Ralph 
Fiennes, Kristin Scott 
Thomas and Juliette Binoche, 
score by Gabriel Yared, 
edited by Walter Murch and 
produced by Saul Zaerrtz. 
Cert 15, 165 mins, across 
the country 


Adam MaivJones praised the 
“retefrttessly beautiful" film. 
“Minghella’s touch is so sure/ 
“An intense epic, both 
sweeping and fiercely 
intimate... the film crackles 
with a palpable sexual 
charge," revelled the 
Spectator. “The performances 
are flawless, more surprising 
are the fluency, poetry and 
scale of Minsk's direction," 
said Time Out “You can take 
your brain to The English 
Patient andyou will not be 
insulted," approved The 
7rmes. “Ravishing," d rooted 
Arens. “If Scott Thomas 
doesn’t win an Oscar there’s 
no justice. Same goes for the 
film," asserted GQ. “Falls 
short of greatness,” carped 
tbe Standard. 


Minghella's leap into the 
major league is 
almost 

unprecedented. 

Go. 
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THE PLAY 

Lady in the 
Dark 


The London premiere of the 
Moss Hart/ Kurt WeiU/ Ira 
Gershwin show about 
glamorous Liza BHott , 
(Maria Friedman J seeking 
therapy to avoid cracking 
up. With Charlotte Cornwell 
and Janies Dreyfus. Designs 
by Adriarme Lobel and 
Nicky Gilllbrand, directed by 
Francesca Zambello. 

At the National Theatre, ■ 
London (0171-928 2252) 


Paul Taylor found ft dated and 
the "obstinately unthrilling 
production does It few 

favours... Friedman is badly 
miscast". "Horrid costumes 
throughout.. Zambello has 
directed the show in much 
the same way that Friedman 
performs the tide role: as 
various kinds of artificiality... 
over-choreographed, trite, . 
bogus," the FT. "Friedman & 
one of our finest musical- 
theatre talents but., she 

never comes dose to moving 
you," shrugged The Daily 
Telegraph . "Friedman's stellar 
performance," saluted 77>e 
Guardian. "The supporting 
cast is fine and Friedman : 
more than fine," cooed The 
Times. "What are you waiting 
for?" cried the Mail. - " 


Good score, hopeless design, 
helpless 

direction. Thank 
God for. Charlotte : 

ComweH and 
James Dreyfus.? 



THE BALLET - 

Dance Bites 


The Royal Ballet’s brief tour of ^ 
a six-part evening of .works by 
new choreographers Cathy ■ 
Marston, Tom Sapsford and 
Christopher VflieeMon and 
established- names WHIiara 
Tucket Matthew Hart and 
Asftfey Page, including the 
final performance!# Adam. 
Cooper, the sterthe company 
should never have 
The tour is over hut some qf 
the names will reappear. 


' ljouiseT§verte Was distinctly ' 
unimpressed. the Royal 
Ballet persists in such a low- 
key touring programme there 
is a very real danger that tha 
nation's taxpayers will wonder 
what all the fuss is about” 
“We positively regretted we 
had wasted a whole evening 
oh too much that was shoddy 
and wordless," thundered the 
.Sunday Telegraph. "Too many 
eggs in one basket, not all of 
which hateh... generous in Hs 
efeutses, what ft lacks is a 
main dish,” worried The 
Sunday Times. "Opens roost 
promisingly with a thoughtful 
work by.Cathy Marston... It. 
was left to Ashley Page to 
produce the most 
: accomplished dance the- 
evenlng," declared The Times. . 


Touring small-scale wok is 
finein theory but _ . 
there was too. 
much of too little 
merit 
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Wynton Marsalis has turned the hardships of slavery into sublime jazz. By Phil Johnson 


A three-hour oratorio about 
the history of slavery 
where the audience comes 
out whistling the tunes 
has to count as some kind 
of a triumph. Blood on the 
Fields by WytrtonMaisalis 
- who wrote both the musk: and the 
libretto, and who perforins the work at the 
Barbican on Tuesday with his Lincoln Cen- 
tre Jazz Orchestra and the three featured 
vocalists of John Hendricks, Miles Grif- 
fith and Cassandra Wilson - is an extra- 
ordinary achievement by any standards. 
While the London ... 
concert is sold oiit,- • 

everyone will have a , 
chance to hear it soon J qu.. qpi , 
when the Sony CD of ■ Old very 
the piece is released. u A : na c *. 

Though previously Demg Sll 

Marsalis’s music has, . thoii- Hi 
despite his abundant til 61 1 Ul 

gifts as a . trumpet 
soloist, tended to err on 
the side of a rather dry 
classicism. Blood on the Fields is com- 
pellingly emotional. As Marsalis is a con- 
troversial figure in jazz, whose disdain for 
the avant-garde and for popular black 
music forms such as rap has earned him 
his share of enemies, this is his best 
defence yet. Indeed, it’s a counter-punch 
that it may be difficult to recover from. 

Dealing with the experience of Ameri- 
can- slavery from the middle passage to 
arrival in the New World, the work 
resounds with the whole history of jazz, 
from fabled field -calls and hollers. to gut- 
bucket New Orleans blues, ecstatic gospel 


l Slavery is people 
being stripped of 
their dignity ! 


ul ulation’s, and the elegant Ellingtonian 
measures of classic Harlem swing. The 
musical story doesn't stop there, of course, 
as the historical material is played from 
within a contemporary, post-modernist 
idiom where the cool-school harmonies of 
MDes Davis and Gil Evans, and the splin- 
tered orchestral voiemgs of Charles Min- 
gus provide much of the dominant colour. 

Each of the three vocalists brings their 
own contribution too: John Hendricks - 
the veteran scat-anger- gets to do his thing 
in one mesmerising solo-feature that will 
surely stop the show, Cassandra Wilson, 
who is the most affect- 
ing female jazz singer 
since Billie Holiday, 
ic nonnlo Betty Carter and Shiriev 
1^ peupiC Horn, adds her deep- 

inrwarl nf voiced melancholy and 
ul incomparable country- 
rmi+w V blues feeling; while the 
aTHiy # gospel-trained Miles 
■hhhhm Griffith, on the face of 
it a less powerful singer 
than Hendricks or W3- 
son, supplies the necessary sense of balance 
through his deacon -Hke strength, as well 
as lending a suitably churchy vocal response 
to the calls of the orchestra's congregation 
of horns. 

The music of the 14-piece band is full 
of glorious, bravura effects that hark back 
to the earliest days of jazz; with Marsalis’s 
own trumpet crowing, whinnying and balk- 
ing in the opening number in a way that 
recalls the first-ever jazz recording by the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band SO years ago. 
With the orchestra built around several key 
personnel from Marsalis's own small 


groups, he has been able to write for par- 
ticular instrumental voices, and thus use the 
expressive potential of the soloists to the 
full. Though the written score is complex 
and exacting, there’s still plenty of room 
for improvisation. 

“I always tell the musicians that they can 
do what they want with the music,” 
Marsalis told me last week. “It’s just an out- 
line, but the voicings for when the horns 
are all playing together, those can’t change. 
There’s a lot of room for the rhythm sec- 
tion to improvise, and there’s a lot of 
improvisation going on around that 
between the rest of the band. I know the 
personalities of the musicians, because with 
most of them I knew them when they were 
younger, and they carac up with me." 

If we could have expected Marsalis to 
get the music right, the accomplishment of 
the libretto is still something of a shock. 
Though Marsalis has written before, con- 
tributing a stylish, aphoristic and often witty 
text to the book Sweet Swing Blues on the 
Road, from 1994, where short essays or 
impressionistic sketches act as a comple- 
ment to Frank Stewart’s photographs, the 
poetry of some of the lines from Blood on 
the Fields rewards close attention. 

“I think I hear a drum. I think I hear a 
drum / Playing proudly, pounding, saying 
softly, come” from Cassandra Wilson’s 
opening song, gives an idea of the way he 
uses rhythm, and this is extended in the 
almost Brecbtian device of having lines 
voiced in chorus by the orchestra to pref- 
ace each movement, which Marsalis con- 
ducts as if they were m us cal phrases. His 
feeling for the poetic gesture and its place 
within a context of jazz performance is evi- 


dent in Suva Swing Blues, where he writes 
that: “Whenever somebody plays some- 
thing good on our bandstand, we jokingly 
cup our hands together, reach down, scoop 
up the sound, and pour it all over our faces 
like we're bathing in it.” 

Blood on the Fields was premiered in 
New York, at Lincoln Centre's Alice 
Tullv Hall, on 1 April, 1994. It was 
received with extravagant praise. A star 
since his first recording as a leader at the 
age of 19. Marsalis, now 35. has not pro- 
duced anything so completely satisfying 
before, despite a number of attempts al 
extended forms. 

Moreover, the history 

of the extended form in 1 rrn n 

jazz has never been a / i*# p - rr 
particularly fruitful one. ■ vvc 
Apart from the suites of e _ . . n -i i 
Duke Ellington and Billy SOU nO 3 1 
Strayhorn, there has _____ _ 
been little that sounds 3 II 0V6F G 
like more than a compi- HgBBaaBKes 
lation of themes, per- 
haps as a result of the 
generally haphazard and under-funded 
nature of most jazz commissions. Of Blood 
on die Fields. Marsalis says that: “With 
something that long, it’s always the form 
that's difficult. The problem is one of keep- 
ing the form together, and I had never 
done the words myself before. The story 
is one thing that makes it easy to keep it 
organised. 1 know how I want it to sound 
but it's difficult because irs so big. In mix- 
ing it for the album, the problem is the 
dynamics - what’s loud and what's soft.” 

That Blood on the Fields has proved so 
successful might be due to several things. 


(We scoop up the 
sound and pour it 
all over our faces 9 


though the presence of the vocalists and 
hence the need to write proper tunes is 
probably paramount. Certainly, the theme 
of slavery, and its inevitable contemporary 
resonance, is one that Marsalis feels 
deeply. Nor does he see any great sense of 
liberation in present-day American society. 
“Slavery is just the same social and polit- 
ical stuff as is organised today,” he said. 
“It's people being stripped of their dignity 
and not given the opportunity to partici- 
pate. Nowadays it's reliected in people 
being put in prison, in being subjected to 
misconceptions in ihe medial and in incor- 
rect perceptions of 

groups of people.” 

r-..in.n..T»-a naa Accordingly. BhwJ 

in i in fhp 0,1 fields °ff ers n, » 

u r LI,C great messianic sense 

H nmir it of rc,case from 

Q pOUr II bondage. The libretto 

■ ends on a note of cau- 

ir TdCGS 7 tious optimism, with the 

zaxsnsxBSEa repeated refrain of the 
closing number. “Free- 
dom's in the trying i 
Walk on through the door ' preceding a last 
African imprecation front the chorus, and 
the band's final theme. The songs, though, 
arc something else, especially when deliv- 
ered by Hendricks and Wilson. They have 
such a wonderfully stubborn, indomitable 
feel to them that they really do bring a rare, 
authentically humanist sense of grandeur 
to the work. And if you can whistle that, 
there has to be hope somewhere. 

Blood on the Field s’ is performed Toes. 
Barbican. London. EC 2 f 01 71-bSS SS9I). 
some rickets n tav /vm •ailahlc on the Jtiy: the 
CD is released on Sum 


LAST 


Brian Friel: 
What’s the 
question? 

THEATRE Give Me Your Answer, Do 

Abbey Theatre. Dublin 

S omething of a serpent with its tail 
in irs mouth. Briar Fricl's 
wambling new play. Give Me hour 
Answer Do, is a curiously self-conscious 
piece about a bankrupt, elderly Irish art- 

wv.clisi.Tom Connolly i Tom Hickey). 
Mystically prodded through a wine- 
drunk afternoon by his wife. Daisy 
t Catherine Byrne), he quixotically 
evades the Issue of whether to sell his 
manuscripts - including personal, never 
published work- to the agent ( Durragh 
Kelly) of a Texas university, or whether 
to face the nightmare of a blank page. 

One wonders, after LUincing at 
Liighnasa. whether this is a dilemma that 
really ails Friel. What seems more at 
stake in this drifting, fragmented, self- 
indulgent script is the plight of a 
“serious” writer, fighting against the 
constraints of past success. 

Opening and closing with the strangest 
and most unexplained shadow over all 
the proceedings - Connolly's mute 
duuahter. Bridget (Pauline Hutton), a 
dp.mlrng. cross-eyed sanatorium patient 
receiving electroshock treatment for an 
unspecified “nervous" ailment - the play 
wallows in the bleak, dignity-crumbling 
effects of age on three inveterate 
couples: here converging on a Scrabble- 
and-alcohol afternoon on a sunlit lawn. 

The Connollys, at the end of the day. 
emerge as the sanest of the lot. Daisy's 
parents are Jack ( David Kelly), a 
dandified, pathetically kleptomaniac 
cocktail pianist: and Maggie tAidcen 
O'Kelly ). a self-deluding, chair-bound, 
arthritic, retired doctor. Enter the over- 
the-top frivolity of Tim's best friend and 
chief rival - the popular novelist. Garret 
Ftizmauriec (Des McAleer) - and his 
acidly vivacious middle-class wife. 
Grainne ( Frances Tonicity |. Like all the 
women, her vivid button eyes constantly 
strip her husband of the least temporary 
arrogaiion of self-rcspcci. 

What emerges from the icily savage, 
glancing encounters is a cruel and 
depressing depiction of the ageing, 
upper-bohemian. Irish drinking classes. 
Fricl's constant theme of post-colonial 
decay is heavily overstated in Frank 
Hallinan Flood’s set. But there is 
something unbridled in Fuel's portraits 
of dissembling rival-writers: despicable 
agent-creatures, talking “ugly money”: 
and. most crucially, the indolent parasitic 
wives - vicariously withering every inch 
of their husbands' ineffectual hopes. 

Maybe it's meant as a paean to their 
lot - but this is a deliberately 
inconclusive piece of writing: marooned 
somewhere between memory and 
confused contemporaneity. No matter 
how closely you follow the will-o'-the- 
wisp of Fricl’ s substantial intelligence, it’s 
very difficult to ran the more disturbing 
elements to ground. And yeL rhe show 
delivers quite a number of emotional 
stabs - often preserved in a nostalgic 
waft of. say. Mendelssohn or fiats Waller. 

Directed bv Friel himself, this show 
has some serious longueurs and off- 
notes. It might have worked better 
with the interpretative counterpoint of 
another director, but Friel's felishistie 
attention to his own text dues worm its 
way uncomfortably into some private 
recess of vour mind. 

Mic Moroney 


I want to be 
a clone 

Hollywood’s duplication complex 
started long before Dolly skipped 
into view, says John Lyttle 


F rom the column inches 
devoted to Dolly The sheep, 
you'd think that until now no 
one had ever considered ‘The 
commercial moral and cul- 
tural implications of cloning”. Ah. 
Hollywood has. As befits a system 
geared to gening the public to swallow 


comes a thriller about nurse who finds 
that a mysterious “new” patient is actu- 
ally herself - her future self, sent to 
replace her, as the robot Maria usurps 
the place of the real Maria in Fritz 
Lang's Metropolis (1926). Talk about 
an identity crisis. 

Tipping into the Zeitgeist is what 


Die' Third" Die Hunt 2 and Die Hard ■ Hollywood does best As is covering all 
with d Veneeance : the same goddamn the angles. As the prophetic Invasion 
WtSftTmei in a rwfEK ** Body 5mztehm(1956)suggests, 
doning is the perfect metaphor for wen“dehumaniratKra" ism i the eye of 


VVJlkVWI^.MMA * * , , ___ 

ils nigh-obsessive interest in the pros 
and cons of duplication. 

Nor that cloning proper has ever 
quite paid off at the box office. As Joe 
Roth, head of Disney Studios, recently 
opined: *Tve never read a donmg 
script that I wanted to make."' Bui “J 1 
was before the world said hello Dolly. 
Now the industry is looking to ihe sum- 
mcr release of Alien 4: Resurrect 101 ] m 


declared dystopian, because for the 
Homo sapiens “originaF, doubling-up 
turns out to be a form of death: the self 
is not complimented, bmdLspkiced. (A 
notion lifted from twin movies -in the 
Dark Minor and A Stolen Life, some- 
one has got to go.) The surface re- 
mains the same, but the spark that 
makes you (supposedly) unique is 
gpne - an indulgence Dr Pretorious, 


m £ r diseased of playing God, ardily dismisses in The 

*n l Tll?53ff3S , hS£?.“ Brid? of Frankenstein (1935), that early 
m a vat of mfflten m res.-ued venture into reproduction without 

see -The souVCan you .ouch it 
staneellandthensc^ it? ~ Qn e imagines many. of 

monster onbiyo she ^pe sts today’s scientific community, in the 

cedingp foceof hype and hostility, bursting to 

S. b i:^. ,ro,daring '' ni “ eaid 

what was Aslhe pod people, and Pretorious, 

son of women « ; rep^tw ^ ^ iraply , ifs 

^n^hi^adowfin white not so much our vaunted spirituality 
monster - when the .wacws * offended but our vanity. The 

KKStoI imitation of life, on the other hand, 
/Uutt' predicted, the v j ews itself as an "advance , an 

So small wonder ‘ l & e of -hnprovemenr. Except it’s science, 

Sing dCLd Here not nature, taking the nm evolution- 



ft's a fair copy, 
guv: Fritz Lang’s 
‘Metropolis’ 
(1926); ‘Invasion 
of the 

Bodysnatchers' 

( 1956 ) 


aty step, a message the Michael 
Keaton comedy Multiplicity (1996) 
also subfiminaDy peddles. Adjusting to 
the stress of contemporary living is 
what forces Keaton to split into four 
to cope with work and home, though 
die cautionary message is that his copy- 
cats tuzn out coarser;" camper, dumber 
and, worse, believe they deserve auton- 
omy - that they are individuals too. 

Recognition is what the replicants 
of Blade Runner! 1982) also crave. Cue 
the slave force scenario beloved of the 
Left and watch the clones rebel to 


demand basic civil rights: rights that 
must be denied so the idea and ideal 
of '‘human” individuality can pass 
muster. Arguments dismissed as sci-fi 
piffle then but (hat in recent weeks 
have reconstituted as loft)' editorial. 

These are not questions that overly 
trouble the men of Stepford. who rou- 
tinely murder their flesh and blood 
wives in favour of identical but wholly 
passive partners. The Stepford Bftw 
(1975) is less about acting the Deity 
and - here we circle back to Sigour- 
ney and Doc Frankenstein - more 


about men stealing the role of mother. 
This theme is explicit in the same year's 
Enibyro . in which Rock Hudson's 
foetal experimentation is revealed to 
be a selfish quest for the perfect 
woman: malleable, in other words. 
One notes that male knock-offs - see 
.Atomic Man. taken from a single 
strand of Gark Kent's hair in Super- 
man 4. or the “enT Superman who 
emerges from the hero in Superman 3 
- tend to have minds, and plans, of 
their own. "bad" though they might be. 
.Apparently, cloning doesn't tip the 
‘"natural" gender balance, but instead 
reinforces it - not evolutionary but 
reactionary. 

Perhaps. 4 //en 4 uil! rectify that, as 
the recent TV movie. The Stq.ford 
Husbands, attempts to. Tables turned, 
the male is artificially bred to give sat- 
isfaction the old model can’t: Brave 
New Man. But. as one doubtful char- 
acter warns, every life begins pure - or. 
at least, pretty vacant, only to be cor- ' 
rupted by a thousand outside forces. 
In other words, biology isn’L destiny. 
Experience is. A truism both com- 
mercial celluloid and vapourish fourth 
estate stubbornly fail to address, with 
the sole, and wholly surprising excep- 
tion of The Boys of Brazil, a film that 
blithely allows 94 pubescent Hitlers to 
go their own way, confident that nur- 
ture, social circumstance and fate's 
fickle ways have as much to do with 
what makes us what we are as the 
DNA helix, cloned or otherwise. Mer- 
chants of doom and scriptwriters stuck 
for an ideas, please be advised. 


PERFORMANCES - 
Book now on 
0171 638 8891 ! 

'Niamh Cusack's graceful Rosalind... 
Liam Cunningham is a striking 
Orlando' ossepvef 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

This produclian is sponsored by 

<D Aimed domecq 

17, 18. 28. 29 March al 7.15pm 
Matinees on Thursdays and Saturdays al 2pm 

The best RSC Macbeth in 10 years... 
the northern coldness is enforced by 
Brid Brennan's Lady Macbeth... 

Roger Alfam is a striking Macbeth' 


MACBETH | 

15. 19. 20, 26. 27 March ai 7.15pm ||i 

Matinees an Thursdays and Saturdays ill 

at 2pm M 

The excellent Victoria Hamilton H| 

makes a flirty, quick wilted ||| 

Cressida .. the sensitive, romantic S|| 

Joseph Fiennes looks perfect for a R 

sensitive Troilus' iNPOoictrn cii stir*'*' vj. 

TROILUS AND I 

CRESSIDA | 

21. 22, 24. 25 March at 7pm 

Matinees on Thursdays and Saturdays ||k 

al 1 . 30 pm Em 

Seals available from £6 |1| 

Half price tickets for under 25s §Kj 

every Monday IH 

Family tickets also available Hi 
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Screen- 


Pat Kane surfs in from 
cyberspace to explain the 
digital revolution 



children of chaos 


I t’s almost become normal, this 

place called cyberspace. Morn- 
ing radio presenters reluctantly 
mumble "at-something-dot-co” 
for their listeners' correspondence. 
After-hour pub conversations, 
white collars askew, begin like this: 
“Christ, I had 40 e-mails today." 
Cybercafes pop up in the dreariest 
backwater high streets while net 
terminals quietly appear in public 
libraries and the homes of relatives. 
My mother-in-law bought a Pen- 
tium PC with her retirement money 
a few months ago. Like the Walk- 
man. video and camcorder, the 
fntemet looks like another of those 
world-shattering technologies that 
becomes slowly normalised by the 
muffled textures of British life. 

So it's perhaps not the best 
moment for these three examples 
of American cyber-evangelism to 
hit our shores. The small but sig- 
nificant cloud raining on their 
parade is the recent collapse of the 
UK edition of Wired magazine. 
Despite the high numbers of com- 
puter enthusiasts in this country, 
there was no real market for 
Ii7/i\Ts Californian ideology about 
“the digital revolution” - nor also, 
perhaps, for its aggressively free- 
market politics. Given the opposi- 
tion parties' joint commitment to a 
national information infrastruc- 
ture. what seems more likely in 
Britain is a digital reformation - the 
Internet and its uses seeping into 
the cracks and pores of everyday 
institutions (the school, the hospi- 
tal, the office), helping to lubricate 
a social cohesion that already exists. 

When reading these books, how- 
ever. a niggling question arises. If 
the British manage to make cyber- 
ace boring, will we miss out on 
e Revolution? In Children of 
Chaos | HarperCollins. £12.99). 
Douglas Rushkoff is already out 
there on the barricades, arguing 
that a whole new planetary con- 
sciousness is being created by Nin- 
tendo kids and Japanimation fans. 
Donna Harawav pushes the boat 
out even further in Modest Witness 
(a Second Millennium (Rouiledge, 
£14.99). arguing for a feminist pol- 
itics which sees no boundaries 
between computers and their users. 


human and non-human. Even John 
Seabrook - a A lew Yorker writer, 
whose Deepen a two-year odyssey 
in cyberspace (Faber, £12.99) is 
reassuringly bumbling - began his 
online journey thinking that 
“politics, ethics, and metaphysics- 
ail the great disciplines of mankind 

- are ... yours to make again". 

Deeper ends with Seabrook’s 

computer making unstoppable fait 
noises during a crucial meeting 
with the New tinker editorial team 

- which should alert you to the 
book’s intentions. This is cyber- 
space as an extended episode of 
Friends, the dalliance of a talented 
young professional with the latest 
lifestyle option. Seabrook mixes 
wise-cracking and soul-searching in 
equal measure. Quill-pen British 
readers will also enjoy his brahmin 
background. While browsing 
through an on-line archive, he is 
reminded of “walking through the 
Princeton boathouse in the dim 
light after crew practice". Trying to 
account for the compulsiveness of 
net-surfing, he quotes a line from 
Eliot's Four Quartets - “distracted 
from distraction by distraction". 

Where Seabrook renders the 
Net as extended conviviality. 
Douglas Rushkoff sees it as only 
one sign of a completely new civil- 
isation. Children of Chaos refers to 
what Rushkoff calls the 
“screenagers” - those 12- to 25- 
year-olds in Britain and America 
whose consciousness is built from 
MTV. SuperMario. retro televi- 
sion, the joysticks and mouse-clicks 
of cyber-tech. Although his book 
sometimes reads as if dictated from 
under a virtual reality helmet. 
Rushkoff is to be commended for 
trying to link chaos theory and cul- 
tural critique so lucidly. When so 
much science is now invoked to 
limit our options - Darwinist psy- 
chology and sexual neurology being 
two recent culprits - it's a change 
to read something that emphasises 

£ and creativity as a norm of 
lan nature. 

But Rushkoff embarrasses as 
much as he enlightens. The brilliant 
counter-intuitive readings of street 
culture that might work across a 
pRid liter's table / Rushkoff “devel- 


ops content for TV and the Inter- 
net" wouldn't you know) some- 
times don’t quite stretch to grown- 
up subjects. Bosnia’s bloodbath, for 
example, tests the author’s faith in 
the positive evolution of human 
culture. “Ifyou lake a goldfish that 
has been kept in a tiny bowl and 
release him into a lake." Rushkoff 
helpfully adds, “he will swim in tiny 
circles for quite a while before he 
realises he has more room." The 
goldfish, in case you don't get the 
analogy, is Bosnia. 

Donna Haraway would probably 
regard the goldfish as a non-human 


ally in the struggle against piscean 
incarceration. Rarely has the much- 
maligned subject of cultural studies 
produced such a case for the pros- 
ecution. Her bizanely titled Modest 
Witness® Second Millennium: 
Female Man (c)_Meets Onco- 
Mouse(tm) has one extraordinary 
premise, hammered through its 
appallingly written slabs of inter- 
disciplinary babble. In the age of 
genetics and informatics, everything 
- whether human or non-human, 
organic or inorganic - is a political 
agent, and should be treated as such. 

You don't believe me? Here we 


go: “Any interesting being in 
technoscience,” writes Haraway, 
“such as a textbook, molecule, 
equation, mouse, pipette, bomb, 
fungus, technician, agitator, or sci- 
entist, can - and often should - be 
teased open, to show the sticky eco- 
nomic, technical, political, organic, 
historical, mythic, and textual 
threads that make up its tissues.” 
Bonkers? Possibly. 

What’s irritating about this book 
is that there was never a greater 
need for an articulate critique of 
science, at a time when we are more 
than ever (in one of Harawa/s hap- 


pier phrases) “bodies of data”. But 
how do you begin to grapple with 
the expanded range of human 
choices that digital tecnhnology 
and biosrience now offer if the 
guidebooks are as useless and her- 
metic as this? 

Perhaps the difference between 
cyber-cultures across the Atlantic 
lies in our lack of a frontier men- 
tality. Our national dream is not 
the American one - that of unlim- 
ited space traversed by sovereign 
individuals, improvising their soci- 
ety into being, using technology 
(whether gun or modem) to 


exploit the wilderness (whether 
natural, or digital), lb his credit, 
Seabrook keeps making this con- 
nection - to his own parents, 
grandparents and great-grandpar- 
ents, all hucksters and grafters in 
the grand tradition of American 
blue-sky enterprise. 

No matter how pro-entrepre- 
neurial the British parties of busi- 
ness claim to be, they will never 
infuse the next century with the 
same Whitmanesque fervour. They 
will sing the body electric; well 
curse the bloody electrics. Which is 
probably as it should be. 




A 

week 

in 

books 


I n December 1995. two 
school exercise books 
filled with a childish 
scrawl arrived on the desk of 
Olivier Orban. editorial 
director at the French 
publishers Plon. The 
manuscript came via a 
lawyer and purported to be 
the journal of a teenager 
called “Chime”. He 
presented himself as a 19- 
year-old beitr (second- 
generation French Arab) 
who lived on a sink estate in 
the Paris outer suburbs: the 
rundown banlieue at the end 
of the Metro lines. 

Published last spring. Lila 
Dir Ca titillated and 
scandalised literary Paris 
with its tale of a 1 6-year-old 
streetwise blonde. TTiis 
“angel with the mouth of a 
whore" spins erotic fantasies 
for her young swain as an 
escape from the "chaos and 
misery" of their 
surroundings. The hook 
proved to be a runaway 
bestseller; foreign rights 
went for a vast sum. and 
David Watson's fine 
translation will appear from 
Fourth Estate next week as 
Lila Says (£9.99). 

Now, the French love 
bookish mysteries and 
hoaxes; and they have plenty 
of previous when it comes to 
concocting them. In 1975, 
the novelist Romain Gary- 
won the Prix Goncourt 
under the mask of “Emile 
Ajar". And when it comes to 
anonymous literary porn, 
remember that the 
authorship of The Story of O 
fuelled salon chatter for 
decades, (ft was in fact 
written by Dominique Aury. 
a distinguished - and far 
from masochistic - 
publisher who attended 
board meeetings at 
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Gaflimard well into her 
eighties). 

Fans of the French blend of 
erotica and exotica that dates 
back at least to Flaubert's 
Salanimbo will enjoy Lila 
Says. Yet it sounds to me 
about as genuine as a 25 
franc note. A touch of 
Carmen: a him of La Traviata. 
not to mention all those 19th- 
century tarts called Lola: mix 
those flavours with French 
curiosity about the mysterious 
East in their own backyard 
and a smidgeon of the social 
conscience evident in 
Mathieu Kassovitzs film La 
Maine (a much more credible 
work), and you have the 
recipe. 

Behind this cunning 
package, you can almost 
smell The Gitanes of some 
middle-aged Left Bank 
intellectual and taste his 
late-night inspirational 
Scotch (Chivas Regal or 
Black Label, if I know the 
type). In 3 typically 
improbable allusion. 

"Chimo” even nods to his 
own cultural pedigree. He 
talks of the short journey- 
taken by the slumming 
bourgeois who come to the 
suburbs for cheap sex and 
stolen goods as “this trip to 
the Orient, this dip into the 
secret world of the harem". 

If the author truly turns out 
to be a badly-educated young 
beur from the high-rise 
wilderness. 1 shall happily 
treat the ream at Plon to the 
best couscous ro\ale in town. 

Intrigued readers may 
reply: so what? All talented 
writers mimic distant voices 
and imagine lives far from 
their own. True, but the 
chances of a real kid with a 
passion for the written ivord 
emerging from the semi- 
ghenoes into the Parisian 
limelight remain as slim as 
ever. For more than a 
decade, one in seven French 
voters has backed Europe’s 
most successful Fascist 
party, ibe Front National. 
Governments have 
responded with a siring of 
clampdowns and round-ups 
intended to bully the 
genuine Chimos into 
silence. Whatever Lila and 
her poles may want to say. 
the French state and its Pics 
still anwer with a curt “shut 
up and get back in your 
box". 


Boyd Tonkin 



Tibor Fischer ‘naff characters’ 


Bowled over and out 

Tibor Fischer’s new novel is an empty vessel, writes Simon Louvish 


The Colector Collector by Tibor 
Fischer, Seeker, £12.39 

B eing reviewed is a lucky dip 
for an author. One per- 
son’s opinion is transmit- 
ted as a general cachet or black 
mark. In the past, Tibor Fischer 
has attracted the plaudits of such 
luminaries as Salman Rushdie. 
John Updike and A S Byatt. This 
time he’s got me. Tough. 

This preamble done, 1 can no 
longer delay my reluctant 
response to a fellow author this 
book is truly terrible. Fischer's 
first novel. Under the Frog, was a 
justly acclaimed tragicomic vision 
of the Hungary of his parents' 
generation, a place of youn^ 
men twisting in the gyre of an idi- 
otic regime, culminating in the 
romantic and ill-fated rebellion 
of 1956. “As a Hungarian," a 
friend tells the hero of" [hat book, 
Gvuri Fischer, “you should be 
prepared for the odd cataclysm." 


His second book. The Thought 
Gang , shifted this cataclysmic 
and anarchic vision into a con- 
temporary tale of a philosopher 
who prefers bank robbery to 
academia. At one point, a friend 
of the protagonist suggests he 
would be at his best if he was sent 
back to tbe era of the Greeks, 
whence he could “communicate 
to us via red figure Attic vases." 

In The Collector Collector, this 
is precisely what happens. The 
protagonist, a Sumerian bowl, 
has been passed down over the 
ages, the perfect epitome of the 
“been it. seen it” syndrome. A 
great opportunity, you might 
think, to ruminate on the eternal 
foibles and follies of humanity. 

But what happens? The 
eponymous bowl, in keeping with 
its sty origin as boozy philosopher 
Eddie Coffin of The Thought 
Gang, spends die bulk of die 
book involved with two stereo- 
typed women. Rosa, the art 
expert, longs for a good man to 


love but keeps dating nerds and 
creeps; Nikki, a sluttish ex-pros- 
titute. drops her knickers at the 
slightest pretext and does her 
best to destroy Rosa's life. 
Instead of eternal wisdom, the 
bowl appears to represent a kind 
of English football-hooligan lad- 
dishness, despite its detours into 
tales of past human inanities. 

A Tiborian thought: Why are 
all the people who own a Sumer- 
ian bowl, through the centuries, 
such outright dickheads? At cer- 
tain moments a coherent grotes- 
querie emerges, as when the 
bowl reflects, on eating, that 
“every creature on the planet is 
trying to persuade the rest of the 
planet into its stomach.” 

This is the Tiborian universe: 
a world of unmitigated exploita- 
tion, stupidity and mindless vio- 
lence, The rot set in in The 
Thought Gang, which depended 
on the reader accepting that 
inflicting pain can be inherently 
funny. But that book had chutz- 


pah, genuinely surreal moments, 
a proper zing and many other 
words beginning with Z. This one 
has a succession of naff charac- 
ters, unbelievable events and an 
obsession with dicks, tits and 
various euphemisms for sex 
which might appear hilarious in 
a bar at one-thirty am. 

I have no doubt at all that 
Tibor Fischer can write, conjure 
with words, play with language, 
make you turn the page. The 
question is, to what purpose? In 
Under the Frog, he wrote about 
things that mattered deeply: 
youth, desires, dreams and their 
destruction under the treads of 
tanks. He is not the first, nor the 
last author to fetishise violence 
in lieu of any other outlet for the 
expression of the malaise of our 
times - a deep-seated loss of faith 
in any values untainted by 
hypocrisy, selfishness and omniv- 
orous greed- I just think it's zhlu- 
bish. Bring on the Thought with- 
out the Gangs. 


When Pythagoras took off his skirt 


The culture of physics is infested with 
blokeish fantasies, says Jenny Turner 

Pyt ha goras’ Trousers: God, physics and the gender wars 
by Margaret Wertheim, Fourth Estate. £9.99 


T he Old Testament we've known 
for ages. The new one. we've 
had for close on 2.000 years. Bui 
what aboul the Vciy New Testament, 
revealed in 1993? “And the Lord 
came down to sec the accelerator 
which the children of men builded ... 
And the Lord sighed, and said. Go 
to iL let us go down and there give 
them the God particle, so that they 
may see how beautiful is the universe 
I have made ..." I particularly like 
that “go to it". Quite an improvement 
on old King James. 

The God Particle is the name of a 
book by the US astrophysicist Leon 
Lederman. "Essentially a long argu- 
ment for why .America should fund 
the now defunct SlObn Supercon- 
ductor Supercollider." says Margaret 
Wertheim. the book also contained 
' the unmistakable implication ... 
that panicle physics is a direct path 
to the Deity". Hence the Very New 
Testament episodes, inserted in Cclcs- 
hnc Prophecy fashion here and there 
in the text. 

"It is nut ai all dear whether Led- 
erman 's theologising comes from a 
genuine religious faith, or scientific 
hubris." writes Wertheim. "or just a 


desire to sell books." But doesn't it 
look as if Lederman. whether in a fun 
or a cynical spirit has just decided to 
try his hand at writing junk ? 

Margaret Wertheim is an Aus- 
tralian science journalist who works 
in the US- This book's argument as 
she presents it in her introduction, is 
elegant and compelling. From Coper- 
nicus to Stephen Hawking, there has 
seldom been a famous physicist who 
did not pepper his formulae with ref- 
erences to "God". But scientists 
aren't supposed to be religious. Are 
all these physicists secret mystics at 
heart? 

At the same lime, physics is of all 
vocations (with the exception of the 
Lai hoik deny) the one that has been 
most hostile to women. Ergo, the cul- 
ture of physics is patriarchal and 
priestly. It excludes half the human 
race, on irrational grounds. 


The story begins with Pythagoras 
of Samos (of the famous theorem), 
apparently one of the first Greeks to 
start wearing trousers instead of the 
more usual skin. Pythagoras first 
started thinking about the universe in 
terms of fundamental mathematical 
relationships: odd and even, squares 
and triangles, structure and event He 
also invested numerical relationships 
with emotional and cosmic signifi- 
cance: 216, for example, the “psy- 
chogenic cube" of 6 x 6 x 6. And he 
may have allowed the odd woman to 
join his inner circle, although they 
would have been at a bit of a disad- 
vantage as. in his system, femininity 
= odd numbers = bad. 

The story goes on with Copernicus 
and Kepler. Galileo and Bacon, Ein- 
stein and the quantum-mechanical 
cals. The basic structure of 
Wertheim s book is the traditional 


pageant-through-history: ancients, 
middle ages. Renaissance, Enlight- 
enment, modern times. Within that, 
we get pocket biographies of ah the 
big male prime movers. These are fol- 
lowed by shorter, feminist-apolo- 
getic sketches of the women, from 
Hypatia on, who might have been 
prime movers, too, if the men had let 
them. The argument quickly loses its 
dynamism and so. very noticeably, 
does the prose. The sophisticated 
cultural history” ofphysics we were 
promised never realty turns up. 

Most disappointingly, Wertheim’s 

book completely loses sight of its 
most interesting goal: a natural his- 
tory, as it were, of how physics 
through the ages has been moti- 
vated by fantasies about universal 
mastery and God. Instead, it attempts 
to make complex points about how 
sexism, religiosity and social irre- 
sponsibility feed into one another (as 
they obviously do on some level), but 
in an unhelpfully simplistic way. 

For example, there is something 
deeply blokeish about Lederman 
with his God Particle fantasies and his 
ginormous Supercollider. But how 
could physics possibly not be infested 


with blokeish wflLto-power fantasies, 
given the world we live in and the past 
it has had? Thar’s just our basic real- 
ity, as ail-pervasrve as the’ air we 
breathe. No amount of weak- feminist 
tf-onty-ing is going to change that. 

At one point, Wertheim cites 
admiringty the work of a woman biol- 
ogist who won her Nobel prize, 
apparentty, for, uh, “listening" to her 
plants. If only they’d had a women’s 
room at Los Alamos. They could 
have sat around “listening" to their 
little lumps of plutonium, and spared 
humanity the trouble of the atom 
bomb ... That’s a cheap stroke, of 
course. I know that Wertheim 
doesn't intend such a fatuous com- 
parison. But the trouble with this sort 
of history is that’s exactly what hap- 
pens when such a work falls into the 
wrong hands. 

The woman biologist deserves bet- 
ter, as do women in general. And so, 
pre-eminently, does the history of 
physics, both in its patriarchal, cultish 
aspects and in the nobility of its 
endeavours ever since that founding 
moment when, for the first time in 
western history, Pythagoras took off 
his skirt. 
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Edith Sitwell’s literary 
archive reveals a 
generous, eccentric life, 
writes Diana Sou ha mi 

fben she was 17, Edith. 

Sitwell was sent to. 
pawn her mother’s 
false teeth. She got 
lQSd far them. Whisky 
- (it was 1904) was 12/6d 

a bottle. Her mother. Lady Ida SitwefL 
had a drink habit and uncertain morals 
and m 1915 spent three months in Hol- 

Sir Ge ® I B e Reresby 
bitwelL MP, historian, tyrant and Edith’s 
father, owned 6.0 00 acres and the family 
ratatc Renishaw, near Chesterfield, where 
Edith and her brothers Osbert and 
Sacheverell endured childhood. 

“I don’t believe there is another fam- 
ily in England who have had parents like 
ours,” Edith wrote to OsberL “Please see 
to it that I am cremated. The other thing 
would be too like living with father. . 

They called him Ginger, the Red Death, 
the old beast and the old horror. Edith - 
said he spent his life dodging the taxman. 

She and her brothers suspected he was 
finally murdered by a banker called 
Woog who embezzled their inheritance. 

She said her “nervous system .was 
ruined for life” before she was ten. Such 
comfort as there was came from her gov- 
erness Helen Rootham, and as adults 
they lived together in a London flat She 
resisted visiting Renishaw “rn case they 
get a grip on me again". When Helen got 
cancer. Edith’s letters to and about her 
were full of despair and generosity. 

_ In 1970 the previous editor of Edith 
Sitwell’s letters, John Lehmann, was- not ■ 
permitted to include any to her mother, 
father or brothers. It was a -fatal omis- 
sion. Her formidable parents, and her-, 
love of her brothers - their shared hor- 
ror of “the Gingere”, their praise for one 
another and their mutual protectiveness. 

- were at the root of her identity as a 
woman and poet. They are all dead now 
and their executor, Francis Sitwell, 

Sachevereli's son, has given permission m 

for her letters to family to be published Edith Sitwell: painted by Pavel Tchelltchew to resemble ‘a dismal doge’ 
Most letters in this volume are at the 
Harry Ransom Research Centre in 
Texas. Mr Ransom’soil money has pur- 
chased swathes of Britain's literary her- 
itage. Documents are kept in sub-zero 
conditions to prolong life. Visiting read- 
ers are vetted special. gloves supplied. 

No corresponding discipline has been 
given to packaging flu's volume. A rogue 
quotation mark in the first paragraph 
points to hard work for the reader. The 
editor, Richard Greene, a Canadian 
academic, was an archivist for Edith 
Sitwell's literary estate. He has sifted 
thousands of letters. His choice is 
informed and wide ranging. Dramas 
arc buried here, but effort is needed to 
unearth them. 

Concepts and events - generosity, 
naivety, love, money, fame, sickness - 
have to be mined. Notes are crammed 
as end pages and I got tired of rifling 
back and forth. Companion volumes are 
needed to make contextual sense: Osbert 
Sitwell’s memoir. Left Hand. Right Hand! 
and Victoria Glenduining’s biography.^ 

Unicom Among Lions. 

It is a pity that there are no pictures: 

Edith's Elizabethan stature, with 
be ringed hands and turbaned head, 
matched the grandness of Renishaw 
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Behind the facade 


and belied her vulnerability. Cecil 
Beaton’-s photographs captured her. 
There are letters to him of praise and 
affection. The Russian painter Pavel 
Tchelitchew, with whom she fell in love, 
did a portrait which made her look like 
a dismal doge. Most of his letters are 
omitted. They met at a lunch given by 
Gertrude Stein and Alice B Toklas in 
1927. Edith was 40; Tchelitchew, 29. 
Their correspondence is sealed at the 
Yale University Library until 2000. Alice 
B Toklas said “Edith will go over for the 
breaking of the seals”. 

A few letters have escaped this 
embargo. They show Edith's naivety 
and hurt She admired his paintings, gave 
him money, encouraged others to buy his 
work. But Ibhelitchew - in love with a 
pianist, Alan Tanner - a Racked her as an 
artist, told her he wanted to slap her face. 


have her kneel at his feet. “Russians only 
really like idiots, prostitutes and dress- 
makers,” she wrote. 

• Edith thought herself the doyenne of 
modernism. Her audience she called 
“small and discerning” and she was hurt 
by criticism. Not all tolerated her incan- 
tatoiy style. A diary entry of Una 
Troubridge, Radclyffe Hall’s partner, in 
1924 was of “a bedlam afternoon with 
Edith Sitwell shouting down a mega- 
phone" at the Poetry Society. Ar a hos- 
tile reception. Edith fell like a vast bird 
that had blundered into a room, hitting 
its head on the ceiling. She called crit- 
ics of Gertrude Stein’s “hermetic" writ- 
ing “vulgar little clothes moths". Her let- 
ters to Stein are full of praise. 

She was effusive to women writers 
whose work she enjoyed. On reading The 
Heart is a Lonely Hunter, she wrote to 


Carson McCulIers: “What a great poet's 
mind and eye and senses you have." 
About a poem by HD (Hilda Doolittle) 
she wrote, “Yours is the supreme apple 
tree, the flowering apple”. And she was 
warm with gratitude to HD's wealthy 
lover, Bryher (Winifred Ellerman). 

She sent letters about whatever was on 
her mind. To the editor of the Daily Mail 
she railed at the “unceasing barking of 
dogs" at night. To Stanley Kauffman, edi- 
tor of Ballantine Books, she gave convo- 
luted apology for cutting him off when he 
phoned; she thought he was a journalist 
hounding her about giving a lunch party 
for Marilyn Monroe. And days before she 
died, ihe Times Literary Supplement pub- 
lished her outburst about cruelty to 
ponies in Belgian slaughter houses. These 
letters range wide, pointers to a creative, 
eccentric, generous life. 


| Pa i nti n 
on land 

Carol Rumens 
enjoys some poetic 
notes from the 
margins 

Salt Wfater by Andrew Motion. Faber, £7.99, 
A Painted Field by Robin Robertson. 

| Picador, £6.99 

j A 1 though both authors were bom in the 
J IA earlv-to-mid 1 950s, these two pou try 
§ ^collections spring from widely differ- 
ent positions on the career-graph. Robin 
j Robertson’s book is his first, and if it seems 
a belated debut for a literary professional, 
perhaps Robertson's own experience as a 
publisher has taught him the virtue of cau- 
i tion. Not surprisingly, the poems are C3re- 
j fully crafted, but the manner is tense and 
alert, his technique never slick. 

I Andrew Motion, on the other hand. 
) seems at his most relaxed in this, his eighth 
j collection. The poet seems enough at ease 
| with himself and the limits of his genre to 
j enjoy the sense of mastery. His earliest 
! influences were the so-called war poets: 
j Rupert Brooke. Wilfred Owen. Edward 
Thomas. And sometimes it has seemed that 
Motion's own quest has been to shape him- 
self into their Iate-20th century equivalent 
-an English war-poet with- 
out a war. but with access to 
plentiful imagery of death 
and disaster, as well as a 
richer vein of painful per- 
sonal memories. 

Motions desire to push 
poetry beyond the lyric 
boundaries he inhabited 
comfortably in his first 
book. The Pleasure Steam- 
ers. led him to the extended 
narrative sequence, a genre 
he has virtually made his 
own. But sometimes the 
writing itself could become 
something of a battlefield. 

The sequence “Joe Soap", 
for instance, which domi- 
nated his Iasi collection, 
combined elements of the 
murder-mystery and war-story' with excur- 
sions into a kind of magic realism. 

Motion has worked hard to make prose 
and poetry pull together, perhaps wishing 
to synthesise his varied talents - as poet, 
novelist and biographer. The experiments 
have never been less than interesting, but 
there's a lot to recommend in Salt Haters 
rediscovery of more concentrated narrative 
and lyric forms. In spite of the odd Larki- 
nesque splash of acid petulance, the over- 
riding impression is of poems able to be 
"surprised by joy” (sometimes in animal 
form) and to celebrate imaginative fecun- 
dity: “Retriever-dog winds/in a clear 
track/ raced forwards and backward laying 
a new idea at his feetiagain and again." 
(“Goethe in the Park"). 

Even w'ith his “negative capability" 
refreshed. Motion has not abandoned alt 
major construction work. Thematically 
linked bv water, his three sequences are like 
a sea on which the individual poems bob 
as confidently as well-made boats. “Fresh 


pictures 
and sea 

Water" and “Salt Water" are composed 
entirely in verse, which may he why they arc 
mure fluent, brisk and compact than usual. 

“Sailing to Italy" is largely in prose (ihougn 
the occasional poem sends up a fragile 
shoot) and, again, there’s the pleasant, sense 
of a medium allowed to do what it doe> 
best. 

Motion sailed as a passenger on the same 
route that took (he dying Keats to Rome. 
Perhaps there’s something faintly stunt-ish 
abuui the whole idea: a biographer 
shouldn't need to live part uf his subject 
life. Mystical hints that the author is seek- 
ing to “meet” Keats arc a shade tiresome. 
But overall, this is travelogue with the vivid- 
ness of the best kind of letter-writing (such 
as Keats’s own). It immerses us in physical 
reality, showing us the ropes and oilskins 
and winches, the gales and engine-failure, 
as well as psychological effects - particu- 
larly the tantalising failure topical of those 
whose art is to stay the moment ) to inhabit 
the happiness of the present. 

Robin Robertson gives an occasional nod 
Lowards Heaney t “Enter the tore of trench 
and rampart") and to Tom Paulin ("Sun- 
light glints/like mica schist in granite"). But 
the writer to whom he seems closest, shar- 
ing something of the lough-lvric mode and 
lively visual imagination, is Norman Mac- 
Cuig. Even when working in a largish 
structure - such as his Ovid imitation 
“The Flaying of Mariyas" - he achieves nar- 
rative progress mostly by cutting from 
image to image. The effect i- 
of a disquieting])' obsessive, 
jackal-like circling of the 
flayed torso - a cinematic 
detachment as various 
metaphors are tried like dif- 
ferent camera angles. 

Robertson uses a collage 
technique in his sequence 
“Camera Gbscura", which 
tells the tragic story of the 
Edinburgh photographer 
and failed painter. David 
Octavius Hill. It inter-cut- 
imagined diary and letter 
extracts with snatches of folk- 
song, haiku-iike apercus. 
lovePpoems (haunting, if a lit- 
tle unfocused) and sharp- 
eyed documentary that find.- 
humour as well as dolour in 
Edinburgh now: “The Japanese tourist 
places his camera on a posubacks awtn . 
and standse'smiling vigorously. The small 
machine flashes: clicks./! hear the shut- 
ter's/granular slither/as a spade in wet 
soiljwhilc he would hear sha'shin." 

As these lines suggest. Robertson has an 
ear as good as his eve. There is rich con- 
sonantal and alliterative music to he heard 
throughout .4 Painted Field. While not 
uninterested in matters of national identity, 
as the sequence reveals. Robertson regis- 
ters his own identity most tellingly through 
his poems’ aural patterning. 

His poems are not cries from margins - 
if we mean regional margins - and only 
occasionally satirical (see “Sunny Memo- 
ries”). But the fact that Robertson is noi 
writing in the “deafening silence" which 
obtained for MacCaig's generation (the 
phrase was used b\ Ian Crichton Smith, a- 
recently as 19S8) has no doubt helped 
secure the work’s unusual poise, the 
courage of its personal obsessions. 



{Andrew 
Motion sailed as 
a passenger on 
the same route 
that took the 
dying Keats to 
Rome? 


Voluptuary and pervert dies the death of a dog 



Peter Parker is intrigued by a 
scandalous family history 

The Architect of Desire by Suzannah Lessard, Weidenfeld, £18.99 


S uzanuah Lessard ’s great- 
grandfather, Stanford White, 
was the most flamboyant 
partner of McKJm, Mead and 
White, architects to the 
plutocracy during New York’s 
“Gilded Age". A figure of 
boundless energy and appetites. 
White lived in enormous style and 
ran up even more enormous 
debts. By 1906 his health and 
finances were equally depleted, 
and although only 53, he would 
probably have died soon of 
natural causes had not a 
millionaire called Harry K Thaw 
shot him dead at Madison Square 
Garden, a building White 
designed. Thaw announced he 
was avenging his wife, a young 
woman calied Evelyn Nesbit who 
as a 16-year-old had been drugged 
and seduced by the architect 
Vanity Fair reported the case 
under the headline: ‘‘Stanford 
White, Voluptuary and Pervert, 
Dies the Death of a Dog”. 


Lessard grew up on the family 
estate designed by White on 
Long Island, so that although his 
name was rarely mentioned his 
presence was always fell. “In the 
beautiful environment of the 
family past," she writes, “there 
was a magnificent figure who had 
gone out of control in a way 
destructive to those on his course 
- including his family - and 
ultimately to himself. Behind my 
memories of a blissful childhood 
in a beautiful place, there were 
also destructive forces that were 
blind and out of control, but 
unacknowledged. Yet to this 
inner truth and all its 
ramifications 1 had no access. 
This was the great role of family 
history to me." 

This is family history as 
catharsis. Lessard has a 
fascinating story to tell, and at 
limes she does this with great 
skill notably in the chapter about 
“The As tor Orphans", an 


engagingly batty clutch of aunts 
and uncles. If the whole book had 
been written with this stylish 
clarity it would deserve the 
accolades heaped upon it in 
America, but a sentence 
beginning “When I became 
literary ...” unwittingly signals 
what has gone wrong. 

What becoming literary means 
is demonstrated by the 
subsequent passage, in which 
Lessard describes the moment in 
her thirties when she suddenly 
became aware of her beloved 
grandmother's mortality: “I 
began to harvest her presence as 
though it were a field of flax, and 
1 were gathering it into baskets, 
retting it. combing it, spinning it. 
and weaving it, until I felt I had 
something I could hold, and take 
away with me, like the pillow that 
I was embroidering. There was 
safety for me within the 
atmosphere of serene crashing. I 
found grounding in that dizzying 
environment of orbiting things: it 
was safe, but it wasn't, but it was. 
But it was." Lessard frequently 
elaborates images and ideas into 
this sort of incantatory 
muzziness. 

Her ingenious notion of 


relating Stanford White’s 
architecture to his moral 
character is similarly spoiled by 
overemphasis. His remodelling of 
a sham Norman castle involved 
extensive use of “lush pink 
marble", a material of which 
Lessard became uncomfortably 
aware when she attended the 
Catholic woman's college which 
subsequently occupied the 
building. The marble 
“embarrassed'' the students, she 
claims, "because it was so 
unrestrainedly sensuous, so soft- 
seeming. with an alternately 
swirling and mottled grain". The 
“voluptuary pink” of this "quasi- 
bordcllo environment" may have 
seemed inappropriate for nuns, 
but then White had designed it 
not for a religious order but a 
newspaper editor. 

Lessard suggests that While's 
buildings “seduce”, “ensnare”, 
are “powerfully sensual”: 

"Behind the aesthetic 
sophistication of a Stanford 
While interior is the blindly 
voracious, irresponsible force, 
both personal and that of a whole 
class, a whole nation out of 
control." You could equally well 
stand inside one of his buildings 


and primarily be aware of order 
and proportion. It depends what 
you are looking for. 

Lessard reveals that she wras 
repeatedly fondled by an uncle 
and that she and her sisters were 
molested by her father, while 
another family member was raped 
by a cousin during a part). She 
contends that this incidence of 
sexual irregularity is somehow- 
related to Stanford White's 
compulsive preying on under-age- 
women. But her father, after all. 
was not a While descendant, hut 
had married into the family. 

The book ends with an 
unusual “moment of grace”, 
when ihe family silence is 
breached during what amounts 
to a group-therapy session at 
which Lessard and her sisters 
confront the past and achieve 
adulthood. 

MiraMla magazine, to which 
the author is a contributing 
editor, said of this book that it is 
“so crush ingly elegant that the ael 
of reading was like running your 
check across a velvet nap”. 

Anyone who recognises a 
distinction between literature and 
a party-frock will he less easily 
impressed. 


‘A gripping saga of great 
passion . . . sustained, 
impassioned and uplifting 
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Paperbacks 

By Christopher Hirst 


Writing Home by Alan 
Bennett (Faber. £6.99) 

Nnw in a nice, chunky 
format, with a cheerful, 
crayoned self-portrait on 
the cover, this edition of 
Bennett's best-seller has 
been expanded to include 
diary selections from 1991 
So 1995 and an 
introduction to The 
Madness of George III 
i Bennett describes the 
crumbling of his qualms 
about historical inaccuracy- 
in the film script. “By the 
third draft I would have 
taken the King to 
Blackpool if i had thought 
it would have helped”). 
The book stands up 
wonderfully well - always 
perceptive, often very 
funny, occasionally 
shocking. As Mr B remarks 
of Russell Harty: "He had 
(earned ... there was 
nothing that could not be 
said and no one to whom 
one could not say it." 
Reading Bennett's bits and 
bobs is a pure joy. 

Real China by John 
Gittings (Pocket Books. 
£7.99) Despiic its 
sensational sub-title, 

“From Cannibalism to 
Karaoke ", this is an 
insightful and learned 
survey of “Middle China” 

- the backwaters scarcely 
touched by Deng's 
economic revolution. 

In the “heavily 
disadvantaged" <3uangxl 
province. Gittings alleges 
that an outbreak of 
cannibalism took place 
during the Cultural 
Revolution prompted both 
by revenge and a belief in 
^thc therapeutic value of 
certain paris of the human 
body”. 

On the karaoke side, he 
reveals that 30 old songs 
praising Mao have recently 
been re-released and “set 
to a disco beat”. 

Dismissing Deng's 
ambition to transform 
Middle China into a 
mainland Hong Kong, 
Gittings bleakly predicts 


that this region is likely to 
become another Third 
World country “on a vastly 
larger scale” 

The tost Victory by Correlli 
Barnett (Pan, £8.99) This is 
histoiy with a passion. The 
case which Barnett makes 
against the 1945 Labour 
administration is hard to 
answer. He claims that in 
refusing to face up ro 
Britain's diminished status, 
the Attlee cabinet frittered 
away the fruits of victory. 
Despite our "impoverished, 
obsolescent” economy, (he 
government's strategy was 
“to persist in the ruinous 
make-believe that the UK 
was a first-rate world power 
and at the same time pursue 
the dream of New 
Jerusalem". This resulted in a 
leeching-away of the funds 
desperately needed for 
modernising industry. Though 
Barnett's polemic is flawed - 
the liberalism he condemns 
also produced postwar 
Germany's economic miracle 
- this furious book is essential 
reading. 

Mukhwa by Peter Godwin 
(Picador, £7.99) In this prize- 
winning memoir, Godwin 
describes growing up in 
Rhodesia (Mukiwa means 
“white man” in Shona) with 
the vividness of a great 
novelist. Reading it is like 
being there. When very' 
young in the early Sixties, he 
saw at first hand the results 
of the guerrilla campaign. (A 
doctor s son, he had the task 
of spraying flies during the 
post-mortems.) At (he time, 
this merely added interest to 
the life of a juvenile colonial. 
Godwin has an astonishing 
gift for recall, from school 
fights to the killing of a 
cobra. Later, the mood 
darkens. Alone with lan 
Smith, he contemplates 
assassination. His sister is 
accidentally killed by troops. 
He encounters the atrocity 
of civil war. Despite the 
horror, this remains a 
powerful account of both 
childhood and Africa. 


Audiobooks 



T he best audiobooks need an 
author and reader both 
soiled to ihe medium, but 
< *ccasionaUv the quality of one 
cun compensate for the other's 
failings. The lo-ings and fro- 
ings in time of Peter Ackroyd's 
Hawksmoor (HarpcrCollins. 
3hrs. £8.99) an: hard to hold, 
and the language sounds more 


overwrought than on the page. 
But Derek Jacobi romps 
through the roccoco phrasing 
with such competence that it's 
hard to slop listening to this 
tale of a modem detective's 
perception of a 17th-century 
architect’s deviliy. 

Nick Hornby’s demotic style 
is, by contrast, easy on the ear. 
But whoever got Hornby to 
read Fever Pitch 
(HarperCollins, 3hrs, £S.99) 
almost scored an own goal: his 
voice is amateurish and 
uneven. Persevere. He gains in 
confidence, and the book 
explores male obsession just 
as well as High Fidelity. 

Christina Hardyment 



Kate Atkinson: taking liberties with fictional method photograph; gh/liosaggin 


Black forest gateau 

Penelope Lively enters a woodland time-warp 


Human Croquet 

by Kate Atkinson, Doubleday. £15.99 

T he opening of Kate Atkinson’s 
first novel. Behind the Scenes at 
the Museum, echoed Tristram 
Shandy. Her second begins “Call 
me fsobel ...” Such devices can be seen 
as chutzpah or intertextuality, according 
to taste. My own feeling was - why 
shouldn't she? Intertextual references 
litter the pages of this vivid and intrigu- 
ing novel - to Shakespeare especially. 
This can be a heavy-handed method - 
a right sinker, indeed - but not here. 

Kate Atkinson's touch is deft, and the 
story fizzes and crackles along with so 
many twists and turns that it is well able 
to cany the freight of Shakespearean 
allusion and the airy references to higher 
physics w hich are integral to the content. 

This is a novel about time. The space- 
time continuum, worm-holes in space, 
wrinkles in time - all those unimaginable 
concepts that lend themselves so nicely 
to fictional exploration. The past in the 
present is the theme here: hardly a new 
one, but seldom done with more 
panache or originality. 

As in Behind the Scenes at the 
Museum, the central matter is the dire 
family secret which preys upon child- 
hood. Isohel and her brother Charles, 
arc mewed up in Arden, the sepulchral 
suburban home in which they are reared 
by their dire aunt Vinny after the appar- 
ent death of their father and disap- 


pearance of the mother Eliza, for whom 
they pathetically yearn. 

What happened to Eliza - the how 
and the why - are the threads which 
weave in and out of a craftily constructed 
narrative that takes every possible lib- 
erty with sequential tale-telling. The 
novels structure reflects the slippery 
nature of time. Hints and clues of what 
will happen, or may have happened, are 
cunningly scattered - unobtrusive at the 
moment but rearing their heads in ret- 
rospect A broken-heeled shoe found by 
the children in dreadful aunt Vumy’s 
wardrobe seems to have been Eliza’s and 
strikes a sinister chord; Charles's red hair 
reflects neither parent; and the adults 
flinch at certain references which ring 
alarm bells in the reader's head, but to 
which the children are oblivious. 

The suburb in which Arden stands is 
built on the site of ancient woodland, 
which itself descends from the primeval 
foresL The streets arc named after trees 
and the forest theme pervades the book. 
The crucial scene after which Eliza is 
seen no more takes place during a fam- 
ily picnic in nearby Boscrambe Wood, all 
that is left of the ancient woodland. And 
the family itself is the surviving stock of 
the Fairfaxes, who built their Eliza- 
bethan manor in the woods and whose 
fortunes subsequently declined to the 
proprietorship of the high-street grocery. 

Tin's sounds like a swerve into Mills 
& Boon territory. Never fear - if so, it 
is all a part of the deliberate and larky 


referential style. At one point, Isobel 
turns into a tree when pursued by a 
posse of drunken yobs. Or she may have 
done - because Isobel is an unreliable 
witness, and no wonder, given her trau- 
matic youth. She finds herself periodi- 
cally wept into time-warps and walks 
into a vanished inn or contemplates a 
former incarnation of her aunt in a bed- 
room at Arden. She is caught up in a re- 
running of a single day in which events 
turn out differently each time, a motif 
that raises the fashionable concept of 
alternative universes. Have I stepped 
into the same river twice? she wonders 
- overtaken again by intertextuality. 

Isobel's is the narrative voice - an 
acerbic, knowing voice, except that what 
she doesn’t know is the awful truth of 
adult deceit. But there is also a detached 
voice which fills us in on events about 
which Isobel cannot know. Plenty of lib- 
erties are taken with fictional method. 
On the whole it works, except for a 
chunk of medieval fantasy at the end. 

As a participant character fsobel 
rather fades into the background. Kate 
Atkinson is excellent at subsidiary fig- 
ures, ranging from devastating vignettes 
to the Greek chorus of the fearful Bax- 
ter family next door, where wife-batter- 
ing and incest flourish. The strength of 
this clever, adventurous novel lies in its 
careful meshing of a compelling story 
with excursions into fantasy, experi- 
ment and outrageous grand guignol. It’s 
something of a tour de force. 


Amis is as 
good as a smile 


Kevin should never have been 
felled by that coffee table, says 
Hugo Barnacle 


Stuff by Joseph Connolly, 
Faber, £14.99 


I t always takes more effort 
to gel something started 
than to keep it moving, 
whether it’s a novel or a 
wheelbarrow. But Joseph 
Connolly tries a fraction too 
bard with the opening of Stuff. 
“ Fmfly hit Kevin with a coffee 
table - just upped and did it. 
And was she now content with 
leaving the m an writhing 
around on the ground (his 
eyes quite dulled yet lit with 
surprise, all overlaid with a 
thick and dripping, big brown 
slice of fear)?" 

There is no telling what 
Connolly means by this. In 
what conceivable sense does 
fear correspond to fried bread 
or anything else that comes in . 
dripping slices, brown or 


problem is that we soon learn 
that Emil y, an interior 
designer, keeps all her tables 
covered in knick-knacks 


whose disarrangement she 
cannot tolerate. So she 
wouldn't swing the coffee 
table at her husband even if 
she had the strength which, 
not being a giantess, she 
deaity can’t have. Perhaps we 
should allow it as comic 
exaggeration. 

Connolly's style sorts itself 
out after that. Stuff is his third 
comic novel in as many years 
and he is becoming highl y 
accomplished. The black farce 
of the storyline recalls Tbm 
Sharpe, the indignant 
narration recalls Kingsley 
Amis. In fact, Connolly . 
reproduces some of Amis ’s 
favourite mannerisms more or 
less exactly. 

Raymond, whose son is 
going out with Kevin and 
Emily’s daughter, drops by. 
“Kevin bad gone to the 
lavatory, now. He had actually 
said, much to Raymond’s : 
wondering disbelief, that the 
time had come for a man to 
do what a man had to do. No 
arch or roguish smile, no John 
Wayne accent, not even the 
merest trace of an incipient 
inverted comma: just said it - 
said it as if no one in the 
world had ever said it before." 

This unblushing indulgence 
in stereotypical behaviour Is a 
key trait of the characters 
Amis labelled “stooges". The 
difference is that Amis would 
probably have gone for the 
John Whyne accent to pile on 
the annoyance. He hated his 
stooges, whereas poor old 
useless Kevin is, oddly 
enough, quite a sympathetic 
character. 


But the annoyance soon 
builds up all right. Emily’s 
decor starts it off Raymond 
seethes at the swagged 
curtains, the table lamps 
“made from ginger jars that 


bad never seen ginger, 
matey”, the dummy obelisk 
and the bowl of silver- 
wrapped dragees you mustn’t 
eat. Amis always liked using 
pretentious and fiddly 
ornaments of costume or 
furnishing to get his 
characters and readers into a 
lather of helpless ftuy. 

By the time Raymond’s son 
and Emily’s daughter appear, 
giggling at nothing in a deeply 
irritating way while Kevin 
utters non-sequiturs and Emily 
“add-sweetiy” threatens more 
domestic violence, Raymond 
is approaching true Amisian 
apoplexy. He “just turned 
away before all the blood in 
his body coursed up into his 
neck and blasted right out of 
his nostrils". Raymond even 
thinks, “If I had a Bren gun 
handy ... ” In similar vein, 
Kevin later think s of his wife 
as u Obergruppenfuhrer Emily” . 
Amis was inordinately fond of 
these old-time military 
allusions, but Raymond and 
Kevin, stiU in their forties, are 
a bit too young for them. And 
Raymond's comment on 
women ( a I mean, what - 
maybe they’re all born a bit 
doolally and as the years 
progress - through periods of 
mstahflity and paranoia they 
all end up as terminally 
deranged") comes of obvious 
ancestry. 

Imitative as it is, the book 
has enough energy to take on 
a life of its own and is often 
laugh-out-loud funny. Kevin's 
mortal terror of everyday 
situations, like talking to 
people or going into 
restaurants, is very well 
handled. The phrasemaking is 
apt and unshowy. The Sbarpe- 
ish plot, a calcuiatedly absurd 
round of adultery, murder, 
insanity, businesses going bust 
and houses burning down, 
creates an exhilarating 
hysteria. Although, at 330 
pages, it goes on too long, 
Stuff is better than Sharpe’s 
own current work, and maybe 
better than Amis’s final novels 
too. 

There is a useful cote of 
seriousness to the whole thing. 
The kids’ incessant giggling, 
for instance, turns out to be 
for a reason quite opposite to 
the sexual smugness you first 
assume: a problem they won't 
discuss has left them 
permanently embarrassed 
with each other. Many of the 
characters who start off as 
caricatures or monsters 
acquire unexpected depth, 
while the ones who appear 
most normal to begin with 
sometimes prove to be 
bowling nutters - but this 
never- tolls into a predictable 
pattern, so the story keeps its 
edge, its heightened 
atmosphere and its weird 
conviction. 
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Independent choice: literature for 


By Robert Hanks 


F or a while, it looked as though 
masculinity was in crisis - 
confused, embarrassed, 
uncertain what it wanted. But to 
judge by the latest crop of 
paperback-original novels, all that 
has changed. Now men have sorted 
out what they want, and their list of 
demands turns out to be surprisingly 
easy to fill: they're not interested in 
successful careers or steady 
girlfriends ( none of the first-person 
narrators in these books has either) 
m> long as they can have alcohol, 
drugs, punk rock, u modicum of 
violence and occasional sex with 
their best mate’s ex-girlfriend. 

It helps, too. if the young lady - 
how shall we put this? - is prepared 
to motor in reverse gear. To put it 
plainly: most of these books share 
ihe conviction that anal intercourse 
( with a woman - all these men are 
unequivocally betera) is the greatest 
treat a boy can have. 

Perhaps we should start by 
mentioning the exception to this 
rule: John L Williams’s Faithless 
(Serpent’s Tail. £8.99). Williams Ls 
best Known as an advocate of hard- 
boiled US crime fiction, so I half- 
expected his first novel to be a 
homccrown version. Mercifully, 
Faithless is decidedly British, in it* 
vvearv. self-deprecating tone and its 
faithfully observed setting - London 
in the early Eighties. 

The nanator, Jeff a one-time 
aspiring rock musician, gets involved 
in j misguided attempt to blackmail 
a former mate who is now a big star. 
It all goes horribly wrong, and he 
ends up in trouble with far greedier 


and more vicious criminals. tThe 
analogy with Thatcherism is blatant 
but not over-schematic.) 

True, the book does have its anal 
side. Jeff works in a record-shop tit's 
presumably this, and the action in 
the vicinity of Highbury, that the 
blurb-writer had in mind when 
comparing Williams to Nick 
Hornby), which provides the excuse 
for some tedious rock trivia. The 
particularity of Williams's London 
settings and his unaffectedly witty 
prose arc compensations. They look 
especially attractive next to the 
hugely affected, would-he witty prose 
of Charles Kennedy Scott’s Low 
Alcohol (Headline Review, £8.99). 

It’s worth quoting a paragraph 
from Scott: ‘"So where am I going? 
Yes. you may well ask: Where am I 
going? And. if you see me walking 
the streets with my aimless face, my 
off-centre hairstyle, my worn clothes 
and my shiny new boots, you may 
well wonder, where Ls he going?" 

Well, he'd have to be going 
somewhere pretty- bloody interesting 
to justify that blather. Sadly, despite 
some nicely turned moments of 
farce. Low Alcohol is a dull and 
profoundly annoying satirical fantasy 
in the manner of Martin Amis, full 
of urban angSL millennial portents 
and significant names. Scott's 
imagination falls between the si wls 
of merciless precision and 
bludgeoning savagery. 

The names, for example, are 
neither overtly funny (remember 
Caduta Massi in Amis's Money !) or 
blatantly meaningful (as in John 
Self). So our apathetic, self-pitying 



Pick of the week 


Faithless by John L Williams 


narrator is culled Doug Down: he is 
haunted by a paranoid woman 
calling herself Lucia de Londres and 
his best mate (whose ex-girlfriend he 
eventually shags) is a soi-disunt 
comedian called Andy Ctpolin. The 
ex-gjrlfricnd herself is Annis. which 
turn* nut to be a nickname derived 
from her favourite sexual practice. 
No prizes for guessing whar that is 
(in .Amis s London Fields . Nicola Six 
was similarly inclined). “Most girls 
like it/’ Annis tells Doug, “though 
they prefer not to admit it." 

John McKenzie's Are You Boys 
Cyclists? (Serpent’s Tail. £8.99) is 
more critical of male fantasies: which 
is not to say they're not on offer. 
"Don't worry.” Matt, the narrator, 
reassures the reader. “This book isn’t 
going to miss being part of the wank 


lads 


industry ifl can help it.” It is, you'll 
gather, a self-referential book, 
mixing a narrative about boxing, 
drugs, unemployment and sex in the 
Edinburgh of 1977 with m usings on 
writing and reading books. Matt isn’t 
far wrong when he describes it as “a 
cross between Charles Bukowski. 
Henry Miller, Jeanette Winterson 
and Kurt Vonnegut”. 

The climax arrives with twin orgies 
of violence and sex - intercut 
descriptions of a boxing match and a 
marathon sex session with Matt’s 
best mate's cx, culminating in. tun, a 
trip to the moon. It's hard to say if 
this is intended as male wish- 
fulfilment. or some sort of criticism. 
I’m not sure, either, whether this 
book is genuinely joyless and 
solipsistic or just pretending. 

Mark Blackabys Look What 
They've Done to the Blues (GoUancz. 
£9.99) is straightforward wish 
fulfilment: the hero, Charlie (a 
professional thug who’s been to 
university), combines a middle-class 
frame of reference with working- 
class credibility. He is good-looking, 
tough, clever, irresistible to women 
and destined lo be hugely rich, if he 
can collect the proceeds from an old 
job - a task that provides the 
vestigial plot. Even with these 
advantages, he contrives to be one of 
life's losers (thankfully, or the book 
would be unbearably smug). It’s his 
ex who gets shagged" by his best 
mate, and he doesn't get the ultimate 
sexual treat but merely watches a 
video of somebody else doing it. 
Hardly elevating, but certainly 
entertaining. Thai’s how boys like it. 


Spliced girls 

Maya Jaggi explores conflicting desires in new Amerindian literature 


Arranged Marriage and 
The Mistress of Spices by 
Chitra Banerjee Divakamni, 
Black Swan, £6.99, and 
Doubleday £12.99 


A s a new generation of 
British Asian writers - 
including Hanif Kureishi, 
Meera Syal and Bidisha - 
charts “inbe tween ness”, there 
is a parallel burgeoning across 
the Atlantic. Chitra Banerjee 
Dhrakaruni is among a grow- 
ing number of young Ameri- 
can authors of Indian descent 
(such as Anjana Appachana, 
Indira Ganesan. Zia Jaffrey 
and Ameena Meer) who 
explore the meeting of two 
worlds through a perspective 
that derives from both. 

Arranged Marriage won the 
American Book Award in 1995. 
Its short stories chart territory 
carved out in the fiction of 
Bharati Mukherjee (also Cal- 
cutta-born and California- 
based): the “immigrant dream" 
as it ruhs against US reality, the 
fear and exhilaration as bound- 
aries erode and traditions crum- 
ble; the lure and fosses of rule- 
breaking. Despite a title that 
threatens uniformity, the 
arranged marriages are merely 
emblems of stricture. The focus 
is on women; the freedoms and 
illicit desires that a new life in 
“Arareeka” can stir in those 
shackled by inherited roles. 
Characters range from the tra- 
ditional to the cosmopolitan, 
from the inripiently rebellious 


creatures mocked on the sub- 
continent as “ABCDs" (“Amer- 
ican-born Confused Desis”). 

As America tempts - “the 
neon Budweiser emblem wink- 
ing on and off like a risky invi- 
tation’' — a divorced woman 
quits spice-grinding for fast- 
food take-outs, a bride ditches 
saris to secrete her jeans from 
policing in-laws, and a daugh- 
ter rehearses the words to tell 
a distant mother of a white 
boyfriend. Transplanted cou- 
ples’ expectations collide, as 
men revert to the “prehistoric 
values” a mother warns her 
US-raised daughter against 

Myths of womanhood con- 
trol, but can sometimes liberate. 
In “The Maid Servant’s Story”, 
a woman views an aunt’s tale as 
a warning: 'A preview of nty own 
life which I thought I had fash- 
ioned so cleverly, so differently 
from my mother’s, but which is 
only a repetition, in a different 


it is like this for an daughters,. 


over and over, the men who 
have destroyed our mothers.” 

Divakaruni is no apologist 
for the American dream, eye- 
ing the “Paki-b ashing” of 
America’s own “dotbusters” 
(after the red bind! on a mar- 
ried woman’s forehead) and 
fatal muggings in the 7-Seven. 
Resisting facile binaries of 
East versus West, she unpicks 
with irony her characters’ 
mutual illusions and envies. 


The modest realism of 
Arranged Marriage makes the 
failure of The Mistress of 
Spices all the more puzzling. 
In the novel, an old, village- 
born woman, once kidnapped 
by pirates, and taught the 
secrets of spice-magic on a 
tropical island, runs a store in 
Oakland, California. Chat- 
ting to her wares (“Spices, 
what does this mean?”), 
Nayantara, or “star seer”, 
divines migrants’ ills and 
desires: “Green cards, pro- 
motions, giris with lotus eyes." 
Since her powers rest on 
celibacy, when she tolls for a 
young Amerindian, doses her- 
self with a youth elixir and 
beds him, the spices wreak 
revenge via the San Andreas 
fault. “Spices, I caused it,” she 
moans, as the earth moves. - 
jhis drivel is threaded with 
“real” lives: Haroun, a servant 
turned: taxi driver; Ahuja, a 
battered wife; Jagjit, a bullied 
schoolboy. . None rises above 
clich6 as toe author attempts 
a lofty compassion totbe “lost 
. brown feces?: “Garment fec- 
' tones smelling of starch and 
sweat and immigration raids, 
women handcuffed -and piled 
dying into vans ...” . 

The compulsion to address 
a white American reader, 
latent in the. stories, becomes 
. .blatant as the novel strives to - 
explain. But 'pandering with 
fahe.ftifldoie to New Age mys- 
ticism leave* its characters 
exottdsed and diminish ed. 
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# # % Mou like Utopia?" 

■ ■ ^ M The first and 
most enduring 
V impression of 

-I Ethiopia is an 

I endless series of 

friendly faces cheerfully mis- 
pronouncing their country’s name. 
Some of these faces belong to hand- 
somely attired Orthodox priests, 
some to white-robed pilg rim s, some 
to shepherd boys, some to tall, 
beautiful women with beads in then- 
hair. But in the Omo valley, a 
remote area in the far south west 
near the Kenyan and Sudanese bor- 
ders, the people have only recently 
become aware that such a thing as 
Ethiopia exists, and they ask a dif- 
ferent question. 

“You have razor blade?” 

I eyed the ridged network of gar- 
ish scars decorating their bodies 
and flapped a hand rather urgently 
to our guide, Alex, who ambled 
over with a grin. As usual be was 
prepared for anything, and handed 
me a bag bulging with strings of 
brightly coloured beads; much bet- 
ter for the skin, and the Karopeo- 
plc loved them. We were instant 
hits. Faces lit with humour, the 
Karo draped the beads around 
tbeir wrists and necks and started 
to prod and poke us gently. 

The bright-eyed and endlessly 
curious Karo are one of the most 
threatened tribes of the tower Omo. 
They number fewer than 1,000, and 
a single epidemic could obliterate 
them; but more worrying are other 
tribes in the area, who are not 
always friends. The Mursi are per- 




i/l A / anted. Young* 
\/V/ skinny, wiry 
V ¥ fellows not 
over 18. Musi be expert 
riders, willing to risk death 

daily. Orphans preferred. 

Wages $25 per week." 

This is how the new 
edition of Work Ybur Way 
Around die World begins. 
Fortunately the vacancies 
in question have long been . 
filled - the advertisement 
was placed in I860 by the 
Pony Express. The book’s 
author, Susan Griffith, 
found the poster at a 
museum in Washington 
DC. But some of Britain's 
present-day travel 
enterprises are reporting 
alarming staff shortages. 

Travel- has never been 
among the world's best- 
paying industries, but a 
wage of £360 per month 
including board and 
lodging in a beautiful part 
of England or Wiles 
seems a reasonably 
attractive prospect ^ 
Edwina Edwards of the 
Youth Hostels Association 
says she is having trouble 
filling the 400 vacancies ■ 
for assistant wardens this 
summer. * .... 

“We're getting plenty ot 
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be wild 


The Omo valley in Ethiopia 
could be the last wilderness 
in Africa. By Caroline Seed 
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manentiy at war with the Hamar, the 
Ham ar with their cousins the Karo; 
and the Bumi fight both the Karo 
and the Surma whenever they can. 
The women scarify their, chests to 
beautify themselves, but the men do 
so to indicate their having killed an 
enemy or a dangerous animaL 
Few areas remain in Africa that 
can be described as true wilderness, 
but die valley of the wide, smooth- 
flowing Omo River is a good can- 
didate - a lost world, rendered 
almost uninhabitable by the tsetse 
fly. Here spectacular landscapes 
are unblemished by man, and huge 
- herds of eland and buffalo roam 
across the unspoiled savanna grass- 
land, along with giraffe, elephant, 
zebra, lion and leopard. Unused to 
tourists, the animals are wild and 
shy, but despite having been warned 
that game was far less viable than 
in other East African countries, we 
were not disappointed. 

Alex, a professkmal hunter, has an 
infectious enthusiasm for the 
countiy as well as an impressive 
knowledge of its wildlife, and cheer- 
fully woke us for each morning’s 
safari at 5am. Spotting wildlife in the 
grey light of dawn was extremely dif- 
ficulL Alex patiently pointed to a 
dump of dry, spindly bushes in the 
distance. Yawrung, I picked up my 
binoculars to see the two enormous 
brown eyes of a genenuk - a slim 
antelope - staring straight at me. 
Next he waved at a dark smudge on 
the horizon, which turned into a 
massive herd of tiang - related to 
wildebeest - browsing peacefully. 

Gradually, as I became more 
aware of what to look for, curved 
sticks poking into the skyline mate- 
rialised into oryx, rocks into baboon* 
and bushes into kudu, waterbuck, 
oribi and hartebeest The bird life 
was magnificent: we saw secretary 
birds, bustards and great flocks of 
carmine bee-eaters as well as an 
abundance of vultures and birds of 
prey. By mid-morning the game 
would have vanished, to find shel- 
ter from the broiling heat, and we 
would return to camp. 

The Omo camp is currently the 
only permanent one in the area, and 
is set on the hanks of the river, 
pitched in the shade of tall trees 
occasionally inhabited by a colony of 
colobus monkeys. Bided as a luxury 
camp, it has all the required trap- 
pings: twin beds, flush lavatories, 
pedestal basins and hot showers, 
housed beneath a dozen neatly 
thatched roofs. This is usually a 
hunting camp, but the owner is 
happy to accommodate tourists on 
photographic and walking trips. It is 
possible to hire a vehicle and driver 
and travel independently, but the 
roads are rough and an experi- 
enced mechanic and a supply of 
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spare parts are a must Wfe had three 
flat tyres and needed to change our 
fuel filter twice during our two-day 
drive back to Addis Ababa. 

Safaris in the early evening are 
perhaps the most idyllic. The air is 
warm and soft as velvet, the sky a 
hazy lavender. Standing high on the 
back of our jeep, we bounced across 
the baked brown grasses, negotiat- 
ing herds of gazeUe and tiang. 

As night drew in, Deganu, our 
tracker, scanned around the vehicle 
with a spotlight. Suddenly another 
world took shape: the day shift of 
antelope was transposed to the 
night shift of predators. Our first 
excitement was spying a genet cat. 
a miniature leopard with a tail as 
thick as a man’s wrist then a dvet 
cat darted behind some acada trees. 
Fresh hyena trades padded down the 
dusty track and African barn owls 
swooped overhead. More sinister 
were the dozens of red eyes that 
glimmered malevolently along the 
softly silted banks of the Omo, and 
after counting 18 crocodiles oppo- 
site our camp I wondered about the 
group of Italian tourists (the only 
other tourists we sawj we’d spotted 
earlier swimming in the river. 

The most vivid memory is the 
sighting of my firet leopard. At 4am, 
we were huddled shivering in the 
jeep, the air chill, when Deganu 


hissed excitedly; “Leopard, leo- 
pard, leopard.” It was pitch dark 
and he swung the lamp to the right 
as Alex stamped on the brakes. 
Suddenly a liquid silk form of black 
and gold froze in its tracks, just 
yards away. The leopard's eyes 
stared at us, stunned, captured by 
Deganu’s lamp for perhaps 10 sec- 


l The evening air is 
warm and soft as 
velvet, the sky a 
hazy lavender? 


onds, and then the powerful 
muscles flexed and he sprang into 
the blackness. 

We'd risen earlier than usual in 
order to visit the Mursi tribe, who 
are renowned for their practice of 
inserting large, circular clay plates 
behind the lower lips of their 
women. These are purely symbolic, 
and the size of the lip plate deter- 
mines the size of the bride price. A 
large tip plate, for example, will 
bring in 50 head of cattle. And 49 
cattle can buy seven Kalashnikov 


rd, leo- rifles, the most significant currency 
tch dark of all in this part of the world, 
the right It was a six-hour bone-rattling 
brakes, drive to the nearest Mursi village, 
of black punctuated briefly by stops to view 
cks. just buffalo, warthog and lesser kudu, 
d's eyes There were ample antelope but 
tured by giraffe were scarce: not only are 
s 10 sec- they easier to kill than other game. 

but the Mursi relish their meat. On 
the edge of the Mago National Park 
we spotted the bleached remains of 
I if je a dead elephant, picked so clean 

that it appeared to have been there 
for a decade, not just a month. The 
Mursi, Alex told as, were partial to 
. _ elephant meat. too. 

“ Sweat -drenched and covered in 

■ insect bites, we finally arrived at a 

" clutch of thatched huts shimmering 

atm beneath the searing midday sun. 

Two tail warriors stood on the hori- 
owerful zon with their spears, but otherwise 
mg into all was still, silent. Then, the instant 
our jeep entered the village corn- 
usual in pound, the silence gave way to a 
be, who deafening uproar, 
icrice of Swanns of people erupted out of 
y plates the huts and raced for us. shoutinc 


Still are warriors: the Karo, Mursi and 
Hamar tribes are permanently at war with 
each other. The clay fip plate worn by Mursi 
women, top, determines the bride's price: a 
large lip plate equates to 50 head of cattle 
- enough for seven Kalashnikov rifles, the 
real currency of the area 


at top volume, waving their arms 
furiously. The next second we were 
surrounded by au agitated, excited 
crowd who grabbed at us. yanking 
our T-shirts and pinching our skin, 
their eyes feverish. “Photo, photo, 
photo!” they shrieked, fighting each 
other to get to us. thrusting warthog 
tusks into our ptickeis and clay 
plates into our hands. “Ten birr. Ten 
birr. 'They snapped their fingers in 
our faces, refusing to take their 
wares back unless wc paid for them. 

The deal when you visit the Mursi 
is that if you take a photograph of 
them, you either pay them or give 
ihem a present. Of course, every 
one of the 60 villagers wanted a gift 
for themselves, one for their mother 
and one fur each of their children, 
and the whole event rapidly' turned 
into a bun fight. At one point a six- 
foot tall woman was tugging my 
right hand, while another woman 
was pulling my left in the opposite 
direction, both yelling 'photo!" at 
the tops of their voices. A small boy. 
about five years old. clung limpet- 
like to mv left calf. 


When Alex started the jeep's 
engine I was beside him before you 
could say “10 birr". Because no 
matter how statuesque the women, 
how endearing the children, one 
hour of the Mu rsi was quite enough; 

.As wc roared off we passed a land 
cruiser full of Americans coming the 
other way. I was surprised to learn 
thaL on average, three vehicles visit 
the Mursi each day. and that most 
tourists undertake the exhausting 
trip to the Omo volley purely to sec 
the Mursi. I hoped they weren't 
going to be disappointed. 

Ethiopian . Airlines (01 ” 1-191 9119V 
flies jhv times a w vekfrvrn Heathro h-. 
to Addis Ababa. Through Tnideivings 
(Ol 71 -t)31 JS40I a return ticket costs 
£561 including tax. Bridge The World. 
(0171-911 0900 1 sells flights \ia Cairn 
on Egyptair for £-454. British visitors, 
can gei a mu from the Ethiopian 
Embasswit 17 Princes Gale. London 
5»7 1PZ tOI71-5X9 7212). Trips to 
the Omo valley are run fry Ethiopian 
Rift 1 allcv Safaris. PO Box 5650 
Addis Ababa ( 00 251 1 55 11271. 



people responding to our 

advertisements, but many 

of them see what the job’s 
like and then don’t bother 
to fill in the form. Worse 
still, some of the people 
who do apply and succeed 
at the interview turn down 
the job when it’s offered.* 4 

Hang on, though -why 
do you need staff, anyway? 
What about the chores that 
hostellers are supposed to 
do? Apparently there has 
been some customer 
resistance to the old- 
established routine of an 
hour or two of housework. 

“Expectations have 
{-ha nge d, and now we rely 
on voluntary help,” says Ms 
Edwards - though in the 
last hostel 1 stayed in, the • 


‘The pay is 
£100 a 
week, which 
buys more in 
Ecuador than 
in Edale' 

- resident warden didn't give 
the impression that there 
was a substantial element 
of choice on the subject of 
cleaning the kitchen. 

It seems that southern 
softies like me are proving 
less than co-operative in 
filling the vacancies. 

“The north-south divide 
is realty quite dramatic. 
We’re well staffed in the 
north, but still have a 
number of vacancies south 
of the Peak District. Some 
people think that working 
in a youth hostel will be 
an extended holiday, and 
. when they find it isn’t they 
look for something else.’’ 

In my experience, a lot 
' of them go abroad. Every 
backpackers' hostel from 


San Diego to Sydney 
seems to have at least one 
British employee. But if 
cleaning up in Coal port or. 
landing a job in Land’s 
End appeals, call Edwina 
Edwards on 01426 939216. 

Should rafting the 
Zambezi or trekking across 
the Andes appeal more, 
then the person to talk to is 
Moira Welikanna (0171- 
3706951). She can’t get the 
staff these days, either. 

Ms Welikanna handles 
recruitment for the 
adventure travel company 
Encounter, and is trying to 
recruit expedition leaders. 

The pay is similar to the 
YHA - board and lodging 
plus about £100 a week* 
which buys more in 
Ecuador than it does in 
Edale. “The basic job 
description,” says Ms 
Welikanna, “is simple: to 
take people safety and 
enjoyabfy from A to B”. 
But you are on continuous 
duty 24 hours a day, 
responsible for 20 paying 
passengers - and may have 
to sort out anything from a 
clogged oil filter on the 
overland tiuck to aimed 
insurrection (though not 
usually among the clients). 


To help you cope, you get 
up to a year’s training, half 
of it overseas. 

The qualifications are 
straightforward- “You’ve 
got to be over 25, and able 
to think on your feet, stay 
very cool and keep your 
sense of fun.” 

John Leivers has been 
an expedition leader for 10 
years. “The best thing is 
the sense of achievement 
when you spend all day i 
going up a mountain on 
some of the worst roads on 
earth, and finally discover 
wonderful volcanic 
scenery. The worst thing is 
when the truck breaks 
down half-way up." 

The joys of working to 
travel are confirmed by 
some readers of the last 
edition of Work Your Way 
Around the World. Angie 
Copley writes from 
Caracas: “If I hadn't spenr 
my last £10 on your book 
I’d never be where 1 am 
today. 1 started to realise 
that what I had previously 
thought was impossible, of 
travelling and working as 
well, could really happen.” 

It couldn’t happen now. 
the price of the new eighth 
edition has risen to f 10.99. 
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Verona Opera Weekends 

4 wonderful days from just £459 

Departures Throughout July and August 199"? 

featuring Aida, Carmen , iUgoletto or Madame Butterfly in the spectacular Roman Arena 
Each July and August the magnificent and Lake Garda, tour manager 
Roman amphitheatre iii Verona becomes throughout. There will also be the 
the .scene of a spectacular opera festival option to visit Venice, 
renowned throughout the world. Our 3- 
night packages, based ar rhe Sheraton in 
Padova allow you to enjoy this spectacle 
at a highly competitive price. 

The package price includes return 
scheduled flights from Stansted to 
Milan, 3 nights bed and breakfast at 
the Sheraton in P3dova. reserved 
gradinata opera ticket (face value 
155,000 lire) visits to Vicenza, Verona 

For more details on this unique break, please call the brochure hotline on OFJ 251 <XH5 or 
complete and pew the coupon io: The Independent Travel Offer, Travel Editions Ltd. Inn 
Tabernacle Street. London EC2A 4SD. Fax 0171 251 0CM7. ATOL 35-^ / aBTA V5] 20 
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Trouble spots 

No-go nations around the world 


Antarctica and the Americas 
share a common benefit: they 
are continents deemed safe by 
the Foreign Office, unlike 
Africa, Asia and Europe. 

The FO’s Travel Advice 
Unit this week added Albania 
to its list of places that you are 
advised to avoid. The other 
nine blacklisted countries are: 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Burundi, 
Central African Republic, 
Iraq. Liberia, Somalia, Tajik- 


istan and Western Sahara. 

Four other areas (not entire 
countries) are ruled out-of- 
bounds: Chechnya (Russia), 
Jammu and Kashmir (India) 
and Kivu (Zaire). 

The Travel Advice Unit 
(0171-238 4503) advises that 
the following should be 
avoided “unless on essential 
business”: Angola, Bosnia. 
Rwanda, plus the remainder 
of Zaire and eastern Turkey. 


True or false: 

Travel writing without pictures is like a 
kiss without a moustache? 


Like the proverbial unmous- 
rachioed kiss, asking any 
enthusiastic traveller to 
describe their trip can be as 
disappointing as eating straw- 
berries without cream. They'll 
start on about magnificent 
sceneiy, gorgeous national 
costume, and oh! those jewel- 
like colours at sunset ... But 
after a few minutes even the 
most verbose will be groping 
for the right words, and after 
a while they'll just say: “Stuff 
it, here are the photographs." 

Or they’ll resort to compar- 
ison: “a bit like Scotland but 
warmer” for any uninhabited 
upland; “like Cornwall with 
coconuts’’, for most beaches 
further south than 50 degrees 
- or, my favourite - 
“Benidorm with bilharzia” for 
any new resort 

Making the words paint the 
picture is a difficult stall: com- 
parisons can belittle, hyper- 
bole can annoy, cliches can 
tire. Show me another undis- 
covered paradise with crystal 
waters set in a land of contrasts 
with breathtaking sceneiy and 
IT] show you a travel writer 
whose next break needs to be 
a fortnight somewhere quiet, 
with a nice, limpid pool of 
imagination to dive into. 

As the producer of BBC 
Radio 4'&8reakaway I'm always 


looking for ways to transport 
the listener from the Saturday 
breakfast table (or Sunday night 
bedside) to the shores of Van- 
uatu. I was told by an old Radio 
4 hand - the producer of From 
Our 0M7i Correspondent, that a 
reporter should aim to “make 
the listeners smell the streets" 
(although it is questionable 
whether the Saturday morning 
listener would want to get that 
close to Old Delhi market or 
Mombasa harbour). We try to 
find writers who can communi- 
cate their enthusiasm for travel 
without sounding smug, who 
can conjure up sparkling 
images, who can give an accu- 
rate portrayal for the would-be 
tourist without making him or 
her sag under the weight of air 
fares and train times. 

Today, our campaign to 
make a word paint 1,000 pic- 
tures gets a boost as Pete 
McCarthy rejoins the pro- 
gramme as presenter. Is it true 
that travel-writing without pic- 
tures can be as complete as a 
lass without a moustache? Lis- 
ten and decide. 

Eleanor Garland 

‘Breakaway’, presented by Pete 
McCarthy, is on Radio 4 at 
9.30am today and at 10.45pm 
on Sunday. 


Bargain of the week 


You can now travel free from 
Heathrow airport - but only by 
bus. The usual minimum adult 
fare on London's buses is 50 
pence. But in and around 
Europe's busiest airport, it fells 
to zero thanks to “Freeflow 
Heathrow”. This is BAA’s cam- 
paign to increase the propor- 
tion of people who travel to 
Heathrow by public transport. 
The company picks up the bill 
for travellers on buses 105. 
Ill, 140 and 285 between the 
central airport area and Bath 


Road on the airport’s northern 
perimeter. Beyond these limits 
you have to pay a fare. 

The main benefit is for air 
travellers who find themselves 
delayed for a few hours. You 
can hop on one of the buses 
for a free ride to the only 
tourist attraction for miles, 
the Heathrow Visitor Centre. 
This interesting exhibition hail 
opens daily at 10am. closing at 
5pm at weekends and 7pm the 
rest of the week. And. tike the 
bus, it is free. 


The Scots ski into luxury 

Gone are the austere days of the Scottish Ski Club. Now all they 
need north of the Border is a little more snow. By Stephen Wood 


Chairway to heaven: when it’s white it's wonderful, but one writer warns *the great mistake lies in waiting for a good day, as it seldom happens’ 


PHOTOGRAPH; JOHN VOQS 


E arly tomorrow morning, a 
Eurostar train leaves Water- 
loo for the French Alps. 
This will be a “preview" trip 
for the travel trade and the press; but 
□ext season Eurostar will run a reg- 
ular service from London to Bourg 
St Maurice, from where it is a short 
trip to La Plagne, Les Arcs (linked 
to Bourg St Maurice by a funicular 
railway), Tignes and Val d’Isere. 
Unless you enjoy hanging around 
airports, enduring long coach trans- 
fers and polluting the atmosphere 
with fossil fuels, you’ll look forward 
to that. 

But it won’t be the first direct train 
service from London to the ski 
slopes. Last week I caught the over- 
night Caledonian Sleeper from 
Euston to Fort William for a first, 
long-delayed skiing trip to Scot- 
land. As the train rumbled up the 
West Coast main line, I lay in my 
bunk reading Sfdsters, Myrtle Simp- 
son's long-out-of-print history of 
Scottish skiing. After a last look at 
England - on a damp, dark night at 
Crewe - I fell asleep: when I next 
looked out it was from the single- 
track railway across Rannoch Moor 
on a bright Scottish morning. 
Simpson’s book reinforces the 


view that skiing in Scotland can 
sometimes be an “experience" 
rather than a pleasure. Even before 
the First World War, she reports, 
“ski mg was becoming popular [and] 
members of the Scottish Ski Club 
began to feel that their sport was 
degraded as a result" The commit- 
tee therefore decided that applicants 
could qualify for membership only 
by completing a series of strenuous 
ski tours, covering 75 miles in all and 
involving a total of at least 12,000ft 
of ascents - with an 81b back-pack, 
and without ski lifts. Expeditions in 
the Alps did not count, since obvi- 
ously they were for softies: the “sig- 
nificant difference between people 
who ski happily in Scotland and 
those in the Alps,” says Simpson, is 
that “Scottish skiers have an unlim- 
ited capacity to put their head down 
against a blizzard." She quotes one 
enthusiastic skier as saying that the 
weather in Scotland “is always indif- 
ferent to bad. and the great mistake 
ties in waiting for a good day, as it 
seldom happens". 

I waited the best part of three 
months for a good day. telephoning 
Scotland regularly from mid- 
December onwards; but my 
patience was rewarded with snow 


and sunshine. And the weather 
wasn't the only thing that belied the 
image of Scottish skiing. The Nevis 
Range ski area, only 10 minutes’ 
drive from my tiny but comfortable 
bedroom in Fort William station, is 
the newest Scottish ski resort, hav- 
ing opened in the 1989/90 season. So 
its facilities reach a standard of 
which the dour old Scottish Ski 
Club would have strongly disap- 
proved: a six-seat gondola carries 
you 23km from the road up to a big 
restaurant and bar, and 10 ski lifts 
cover a ski area which stretches up 
to the peak of Aonach Mor, at 
1320m the highest point in Scotland 
to be reached by a lift 
The views from the restaurant ter- 
race were vast on such a dear day. 
Set on the north face of the Nevis 
range, the resort looks down on the 
wide Lochy valley between Loch 
Linnhe and Loch Lochy, which 
makes a soft, green-and-brown fore- 
ground to a panorama of rugged, 
mainly snow-covered mountains 
stretching from the island of Rhutrt 
out in the Atlantic, across to Inver- 
ness on the North Sea coast An 
etched metal plate on the terrace 
balustrade attempts to identify each 
mountain, but the jagged line was 


too long to follow and the names 
were no easier for an English- 
speaker, being mostly bad anagrams 
(SgurrThuilm?) or Gaelic expletives 
(Stob Mhil Bbeathain!). 

Poor Nevis has had a terrible sea- 
son so far. the resort hoped to have 
had 48,000 skier-days by now, but 
has achieved only a third of that 
number. This January was one of the 
driest on record; and February’s 
good snowfalls were washed down 
the mountain by heavy rain. Which 
is a great pity, because a new, £13m 
resort needs better luck, and because 

- even on last week’s limited snow 

- it offers good, challenging skiing. 
Many of the pistes on the main face 
of the mountain were narrow, the 
thin snow having been bulldozed in 
from the edges to provide a reason- 
able, vegetation- and rock-free sur- 
face; and all bad big patches of ice, 
offering an experience to go with the 
pleasure. But the main snow bowl 
(well a side-plate, really), with a red 
run merging into a blue, was well 
covered and exhilarating. 

In one respect, Nevis lived up to 
the image of Scotland as a tough 
place to ski. As noted last week, 
Killington’s double-diamond black 
runs bad been a doddle, but even the 


reds at Nevis were a desirable chal- 
lenge, most of all in an east-facing 
bowl called Co ire Dubh. Caily Flem- 
ing, the resort’s marketing man- 
ager, insisted that I had to ski into 
the bowl - and made sure that I did 
so by leading me there, even though 
its lift wasn't working, and there 
was also a slight risk of avalanche. 

We edged up a sheet-ice slope to 
a ridge near the peak. I looked over 
the edge. Stob Mhil Bheathain! 
From the ridge was a near-vertical 
drop on to a very steep slope, which 
levelled out gradually into an un- 
pisted bowl foil of snow. Rather than 
have Fleming do it I pushed myself 
off the ridge, hit the snow flying - 
and then did a slow, anxious traverse, 
wondering when 1 would dare to 
turn down the slope. By the third 
tum, of course, I was loving it. 

I would have had another go - 
maybe two or three; but without the 
lift, it was a long haul around the 
resort to get back to the ridge. And 
then I might have missed the sum- 
mit run off the peat It’s only a short 
blue run. but I spent a long time on 
it; I kept stopping to get a bit more 
of the dramatic view to the south 
, west, of Ben Nevis, Cam Dearg and 
Sgurr a’ Mhaim. 
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Tin Complete Escorted Tour Experience With Our VIP Local 
Service Offered Free Fran Over fin UK Posits On U Dates! 

L and of the maple, mountain ash, red uak and scarlet sassafras, 
among many other wonderful trees and flowering plants; of 
abundant wildlife and moose- inhibited forests: North America's 
Eastern Region is a glory largely undiscovered by the casual visitor Tuan's unrivalled 20 year's experience 
of organising tours to the region takes our clients into the beguiling byways (a out-of-the-way tillages and 
true gems of American rural life. Naturally the ‘big name' attractions are included in our toms, from 
Niagara to Boston, bat our more leisurely- pace and routings provide an entirely different quality 
experience. And you can be sure that when we visit New York city you will stay at a hotel in midtown 
Manhattan, where the big attractions, such as fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Centre, Central Park. Tones Square, 
Grand Central Station and Radio Gty Music Hafl are all literally within strolling distance. The difference is 
the detail - never more evident than in the East when we invite you to visit America's 'secret garden'. 
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Homework? It's fu n for 
all the family. 

By Deborah Jackson 


A t school, studying for 
Geography O-levei, 
we compared and con- 
trasted the formation 
of river valleys. Then my par- 
ents took me to the Lake Dis- 
trict, and there at the head of 
Windermere was the finest 
glacial valley of them alL 
Days out with an educa- 
tional bent are b rillian t fo r 
children to find inspiration in 
a restored building, an ancient 
costume or a virtual scene 
from the past. Over the next 
two weeks we are making a 
swift tour of a section of the 
National Curriculum: the Key 
Stage Two History Pro- 
gramme. which has six study 
units for seven-toll -year-olds, 
each matched with ideas for 
family oudngs. 

Unit 1: Romans, Anglo-Saxons 
and Vikings in Britain 
Pupils must study one of these, 
and most schools opt for the 
Romans, who left a wealth of 
forts, amphitheatres, weapons, 
and roads to get us to them. 

Romans: Get an insight into 
their domestic life at Rock- 
bourne Roman Villa near 
Fordingbridge in Hampshire 
(01725 518541), which has 
mosaics, a coin hoard, leather 
shoes and even human skele- 
tons. Meanwhile Cbedworth 
Roman Villa at 'Yaraworth,. 
Cheltenham (01242 890256) 
has its own water shririe, bathr 
houses and mosaics. ‘ 

And there’s no deeper 
cleansing experience than the 
steamy waters that bubble up 
from the Sacred Spring in 
Bath at 46 C. The Roman 
Baths Museum ..{01225 
4777S5) displays votive offer- 
ings, the gilt bronze-head of 
the goddess Sulis Minerva and 
2,000-year-old curses cast into 
the waters by Romans with 
revenge on their minds. 

For military organisation 
see Caerleon Roman Fortress 
(01222 500200), once home of 
5 .500 61ite Roman infantry. 
The soldiers’ giant leisure 
complex had heated changing 
rooms, a swimming pool and 
3 gymnasium, plus a 6,000- 
sealer auditorium for gladia- 
torial events. 

And then, there's Hadrian’s 
Wall. Where should you start? 
Senhouse Roman Museum on 
the Cumbrian coast (01900 
816168), once the head- 
quarters of Hadrian's coastal 
defence system, is home to a 
large collection of altar- stones 
and some stunning sculpture.. 
Look out for the famous Ser- 
pent Stone. Headings east, 
Northumberland’s Houser 
steads Roman Fort at Haydon 
Bridge (01434 344363) fiea- ■ 
tures the onfy known Roman 
hospital in Britairvand a 24- 
seaier latrine with flush tank. 
Ncarbv, Corbridge near Hex- 
ham (01434 632349) has the 
famous Corbridge Lion. 

Por a more intimate view of 
Roman life, the Veruiamium 
Museum at St Albans (01727 
819339) has rc-created rooms, 
hands-on discovery areas and . 


computer databases. Once a 
month, legionaries describe 
the lifestyle and tactics of the 
Roman Imperial Army. 

Anglo-Saxons: There are 
plenty of Saxon churches 
around, but for a glimpse into 
the secular way of life, Bede’s 
World in Jarrow (0191-489 
2106) depicts work and play in 
the early Middle Ages - with 
Anglo-Saxon cooking demon- 
strations. Outside, a a Anglo- 
Saxon farm features rare 
breeds and authentic crops. 

West Stow Country Park 
(01284 728718) in Suffolk con- 
tains a pagan Anglo-Saxon vil- 
lage, based on a settlement 
dating from AD420-650, with 
reconstructed oak buOdings. 

Vikings: No study is com- 
plete without a trip to the 
Jorvrk Viking Centre in York 
(01904 643211), which has 
tools, clothing and other clues 
to a forgotten way of life. 
Ifcvel in a “time car” back to 
Norman Britain, hear Old 
Norse as it was spoken, exper- 
ience the dark, smoky homes 
and the smells of fish and pigs 
in the market place. 

Unit 4: ancient Greece 
All junior-age children are 
expected to learn about the 
ancient . Greeks. Unfort- 
unately, the best trappings of 
this distant civilisation are 
housed in the giant tourist 
park known as Athens. 

In Britan, you could begin 
at the British Museum (0171 
636 1555), home to the much- 
disputed Elgin Marbles. An 
extensive collection begins 
with the Greek Bronze Age, 
including marble figurines dat- 
ing from 3000 BC, and carved 
pillars from elaborate tombs, 
from 1300 BG Greek myths 
and legends are depicted in 
statues, pottery and jewellery. 

Also open without appoint- 
ment is the Ure Museum of 
Greek Archaeology, a large 
room in the classics depart- 
ment of Reading University 
(01734 318420). It has painted 
pottery and other artefacts. 

Unit 6: a past non- European 
society 

Options include ancient Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, the Indus Val- 
ley, the Maya, Benin, the 
Aztecs. 

The ancient Egyptians have 
Tutankhamun to thank for 
most of their 20th-century 
publicity: The boy king’s tomb, 
mummy and golden mask have 
been replicated in Dorchester, 
Dorset (01305 269571), where 
visitors can stroll as if through 
the pyramid itself. - 
For the rest, it’s back to the 
British Museum, where the 
new Mexican gallery explores 
4,000 years of “Mesoameri-. 
can” tribes and peoples. The 
Aztecs and Mayas are well 
represented, with examples of 
ritual dress, idols, fertility sym- 
bols and creation myths. 

Next week: Life in Tudor Tones ; 
Victorian Britain •; and Britain 
since 1930. 
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Why drive the long way round when you can enjoy 
all the delights of Holiday France by sailing direct to Brittany and Normandy? 

Or direct to Santander, with the shortest fastest crossing to Spain. 

We land you closer to where you’d like to be and save you wasted fuel and effort. . 
Onr luxury cruise-ferries, with their superb value and award-winning service 
spoil you the moment you drive on board. 

And our huge range of self-catering and self-drive holidays 
and breaks will spoil you for choice. 
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The lure of the good life 


Smallholdings are ‘in’, 
reports Daniel Butler 


J ohn Seymour is a walking 
advertisement for the 
philosophy of “small means 
good”: a fit, healthy man of 
82 who could easily pass for 60. 

“We are genuinely self-suffi- 
cient: we produce all our own 
food and live and eat extremely 
well," says this father of the British 
self-sufficient movement. 

He is in London on a flying 
visit, and it is dear from the way 
that he keeps glancing at his 
watch that two days in town have 
been more than enough. Now he 
is chafing to get back to his small- 
holding in County Wexford: 
"London is nothing more than an 
ugly muddle of buildings joined 
on to each other.” he says. “’Most 
people who live in cities are purely 
parasitical. One day the infra- 
structure will break down. They 
will find nothing happens when 
they turn on the tap or switch on 
the light. What will we do then if 
we've lost all our old skills?” 

He says this desire to master 
dying crafts lies behind his deci- 
sion in 1956 to buy a smallholding 
in Suffolk and take up farming: "I 
thought I was the only person in 
the world trying to rediscover 
lost skills and get closer to the 
land.” he says. "Then I found a 
group of people in America doing 
the same thing, but there was no 
one else in Britain moving in that 
direction.” The picture was the 
same eight years later when he 
moved to Pembrokeshire with his 
wife and three daughters, but 
over the last 30 years much has 
changed: "Now ‘drop-ins' [as he 
calls his fellow New Age peasants] 
almost outnumber the locals.” 

The new converts were a mixed 
blessing, and as they moved in, so 
Seymour moved west, upping 
sticks for Ireland 16 years ago, 
where he now has a five acre hold- 
ing based around a crossbred 
Jersey-Angus cow: “She is the 
middle of the arch.” he explains 


proudly. “Her milk feeds us, the 
pigs and the poultry. She provides 
all our milk, cheese and butter - 
not to mention all that manure, 
which keeps the place fertile.” 
Tea, coffee and cereals need to be 
bought, but otherwise this small 
plot feeds three adults full-time 
and about 80 students a year, who 
come to learn his skills on week- 
long courses. 

^ There are no figures to back up 
Seymour’s anecdotal evidence 
about a shift to “the good life”, 
but estate agents dong the Welsh 
border (where smallholdings are 
still common), say that demand 
for such properties is booming. 

Seymour has certainly played a 
part as a sort of spiritual leader for 
this move. In 1973 be and his wife 
Sally published a manual, Self- 
Sufficiency, which was an instant 
best-seller. This was followed up 
in 1976 by an illustrated guide, 
The Complete Book of Self-Suffi- 
ciency, which has since sold more 
than 650,000 copies across 13 
countries. As a result, he has 
inevitably been called the move- 
ment's mentor, a term that he 
resents intensely: “Tm certainly 
not a guru,” he protests. “I don't 
have a turban or a flowing robe. 
If I can inspire a few people to 
make their own beer, that's good 
enough for me.” 

At first glance, the demand for 
his courses and suitable small- 
holdings, at a time when the gen- 
eral agricultural trend is towards 
larger and larger farms, would 
seem to suggest that Seymour's 
vision is catching on. Appear- 
ances are deceptive, however, 
says the estate agent Ryan 
Williams, at McCartneys in Hay- 
on-Wye in Herefordshire. He sees 
few buyers who are committed to 
total self-sufficiency: ‘The small- 
holding kick which was all the 
rage a few years back has stum- 
bled with the harsh reality of 
Welsh winters,” he says. Ironically. 



John Seymour: ‘Most people who live In cities are purely parasitical’ photo, john minehan 


Williams believes that much of the 
impetus towards self-sufficiency 
comes from those same electrical 
consumer goods that Seymour s 
“hardline” greens despise. 

Thanks to faxes, improved 
telecommunications and - above 
all - computers, it is increasingly 
possible for people to “telecom- 
mute”. "There is no typical buyer, 
but many are people who work 
from home.” says Williams. Other 
small farms sell to people who 
have taken early redundancy and 
want an active retirement, while 
some go to young professionals 
who want a safe environment for 
their children and are prepared to 
commute relatively long distances 
to the Midlands or M4 corridor. 

Thus it seems that a desire for 
an improved quality of life, rather 
than a romantic desire to produce 
their own food, is the main motive 


behind today’s New Age peas- 
antry. Recent research by the 
Henley Centre for Forecasting 
suggests a widespread desire 
across the population to shift to 
a more leisured lifestyle: 42 per 
cent of those surveyed said they 
would like to go part time if they 
could afford it. A quarter said the/ 
would take a lower-paid job if it 
meant less stress, and 28 per cent 
said they would choose more 
leisure rather than more money. 
Of those questioned. 16 per cent 
said they would even take a pay 
cut if it meant they could spend 
more time at home. 

Of course, once they are bur- 
dened with a mortgage, personal 
pensions and credit cards, it can 
be difficult or impossible for many 
people to make the financial 
adjustments that come with a 
slower pace of life. This explains 


why so many of Williams’s cus- 
tomers are either young parents 
keen to swap small, but valuable, 
urban flats for cheaper, big rural 
properties, or older people with 
adequate savings to take early 
retirement. Even for these people, 
however, there can be hidden 
surprises in the form of things pre- 
viously taken for granted - such 
as the absence of local super- 
markets and restaurants. 

But Seymour has words of 
grudging encouragement for 
those reluctant to leave urban life 
: "Cities are desirable, provided 
they're not too big,” he says. 
“Civilisation gives the true 
countryman the benefits of cul- 
ture, universities and so on. After 
all, the Greece of Homer's time 
- where there were no cities to 
speak of-was a poorer place than 
that of Plato.” 


M ud, mud, hideous mud: that 
, is what heats the blood of 
anyone looking out ewer 
the Severn Estuary from Oldbury 
as the tide is ebbing, and that is 
what has driven Philip Jones, one 
of the-area’s last traditional salmon 
fishermen, out of business. 

He is in no doubt as to the cause 
of the disaster. “It’s that bastard 

there,” he says, pointing past the 
original .Severn bridge to the 
second crossing, five miles 
downstream. He claims that the 
- accretion of mud began soon after 
construction of the new bridge 
started, in 1992. Before that, he 
used to walk out a mile to fish over 
rock scoured bare by the tide; now 
the glutinous sludge is 9ft deep, and 
would swallow any man trying to 
cross il 

What has happened - in PhDip’s 
view - is that the 40-odd caissons 
supporting the second bridge have 
taken the force out of the tides, 
which rise and fall as much as 40ft 
and are among the most powerful 
in the world. The result is that silt is 
no longer carried past in 
suspensiom but falls out of the 
slacker water and builds up on the 
bottom. He is now seeking 
compensation for the loss of his 
livelihood from the Department of 
Transport. The powers- that-be 
disclaim responsibility, and 
maintain that the silting of the lake 
and the approaches to it has been 
caused by natural shifts in the bed 
of the river. 

Philip is the last of a long line. 
His grandfather, father and uncle 
all spent their lives fishing the river, 
and he himself grew up with no 
other ambition than to follow in 
their footsteps. 

For centuries salmon have been 
caught off Oldbury in two forms of 
trap: putchers - tapering, conical 
willow baskets set out in tiers 
across likely stretches of the river - 
and lave-nets, which resemble giant 
shrimping nets and axe 
manipulated by individuals 
standing in the water. Both devices 
depend on the fact that in the lower 
reaches of the Severn salmon 
cannot see, because the water is 
opaque, full of silt stirred up by the 
tremendous pull of the tides. 

In recent years putcher fishing 
has declined, with a drop in the 
numbers of salmon coming up- 
river. But lave-fishing continued to 
flourish until recently, especially off 
Oldbury, in a long, narrow pool a 



For centuries 
salmon have been 
caught in tidal 
pools ... now 
there's sludge 

mile out to sea, left behind by every 
fallin g tide. 

For a stranger, it is fascinating to 
look out across the glistening 
three-mile expanse of the estuary 
arid watch the tide go down. On a 
cloudy morning everything is a 
mysterious gunmetal colour - 
water, sand, mud. sly, all grey - 
and it needs an expert such as 
Philip Jones to interpret the 
changes that steal over the scene. 

“See that horseshoe mark 
coming up?" he says. “That’s where 
the pool is. He’ll be up in a . 
moment. See those two pieces of 
rock starting to show? That's what I 
call the Haddock. Only they aren't 
rocks; they’re man-made walls, 
built to keep the fish in." 

In the old days Philip would walk 
out with bis lave-net and take up 
station on one of the Standings - 
three-tiered stone, platforms built 
for the purpose. The pool, he 
explains, used to be about 6ft deep 
for much of its length; fish cut off 
in it by the ebbing tide would drop 
back towards the seaward end. 

There, finding themselves above 
a rock shelf, they would turn back 
upstream, and the lone fisherman, 
spotting a fin or a track through the 
water, would lower his net as it 
came towards him. 

Fresh-run fish were prized in 
local pubs - the Anchor at Oldbury, 
the Windbound, the Berkeley Arms 
- and Harvey's restaurant in Bristol 
prided itself on serving the first 
Severn salmon of the season. 

Now the tradition of Oldbury 
fishing is gone, buried beneath 25 
million tons of blue-grey sludge. 
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MED. DOCTOR, 37, Hand. male. 
187 ana. Brotsh/Oerman, cur- 
rently N.W. of U.R, with Interests 
■ti travel, music, meditation, cul- 
ture. wort d affairs, and more, 
seats that some one apodal with 
beauty, wisdom, and humour, to 
discover new horizons, and 
explore a part of heaven together! 
Photo apprectsfad. Box No 1:1804, 

GIGGLY FEMALE 33 YRS in Itw 
waang, whore the bloody hefl are 
you? For theatre, cinema, good 
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NORTH YORK MOORS, recent 
branlgran, female, own hon e, cat 
energy, profession, rucksack. 
Seeks similar male. 50 s. to 
explore the area. Bax No 12031. 
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NEXUS 

UNATTACHED? 

Firstly, read and answer the following questions io 
discover whether you need to join something; 

1 . Do you fed too old for the disco scene and too 
young io be put out to gross? 

i Do the people you work with imagine yc*i have a 
full soda] life when the truth is year go home to four 
walls and die idly? 

3. Do you fed lost at Christmas when everyone is with 
their friends and family? 

4. Arc you mote relieved when Monday morning conies 
because you have more to look forward to than on 
Friday night 1 

5. A iv you going on holiday alone or not at ad? (Not 
through choice l. 

1*3 you hare having friends or family patronise you 
by finding you J partner for a dinner patty or soda) 
event? 

~. Do you find it hard to remember what it was like Co 
receive an exciting and spontaneous invitation to 
serialise? 

IF THE ANSTTER TO ANY OF THE ABOVE IS YES. YOU 
COULD DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 

NEXUS IS THE KEY THAT OPENS THE DOOR TO LIFE 
AS A SECURE AND FI REFILLED SINGLE PERSON IN. 
WHAT SEEMS LIKE, A NTQRLD OF COUPLES. 

5TE ARE NOT A MA RRIAGE BUREAU OR A DATING 
-SERVICE AMD YET. BETWEEN MEMBERS, WE HAVE AN 
AVERAGE OF TWO MARRIAGES. OR SETTING UP 
HOUSE TOGETHER, EACH WEEK. THAT HAPPENS 
NATURALLY AND IS NOTHING TO DO WITH US. 
WHICH ORGANISATION OFFERS THE SINGLE PERSON 
MORE? FIND OUT BEFORE APPLYING TO JOIN NEXUS. 
RING ONE OF OUR MAIN OFFICES FOR THE 
BROCHURE: 

LONDON 0161 %>~ t»32S SOUTH 01202 730355 

NORTH 0113 244 511% SCOTLAND 01tl 221 1090 

N. MIDLANDS 0121 472 1968 WEST 01823 274723 

S. MIDLANDS 01809 33WJU1 WALES 01286 831599 

FREEPHONE 0800 834221 
HEAD OFFICE U12J7 471704 

NEXUS HOUSE, 6 THE QUAY, BLDEFOSD, 

NORTH DEVON EX39 ZHW 
INFORMATION TAPE 0891 886 978 
Calb ate charged ar i5p per minute cheap rate and 5tlp per 
ounuie at all other limes. 
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and advertisers to 
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giving out personal 
details. This will be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. 


WORKING MAN, young 44, sUm 
5*11* UL hdopondont otv. 0 ms 
sport, kwping a, vraflting. &Mk» 
fenota amtnd 30 for WBktg mto- 
tittoshJp. London/Anywhora. Box 

NOli 


PROFESSIONAL MALE, 40, MB, 
attractive, GSO H, VWLTW Wy 30- 
40. n/o. Interested In theatre, 

muMWP».cycRng,wtfcttigiim- 
b«s, wasting & ttuwTwr ptentea. 
Sown Kona are*. Box No I2C33, 
INDEPENDENT INTERESTING, 
and active woman. WLTW ima»- 
guiL thoughtful, n/s man, «6+. 
Phtno appreciated. Bat No 13®*. 
ATTRACTIVE, PROFESSIONAL, 
N. London woman (onuD group), 
seek afrnftar man <35-45yra). kx 
wfcikig & dktkig, and good 
humoured canreremfon. Box No 
I £035. 

WARM, YJM3 FaiAL^ SR OHHng 
spoctal man wuti VGSOH, * idn- 
dredapMttoahareaUnia'aptoo, 
ouroa. Ukos non. outdoors, toad 
8 tin ora. S. London. Box No 
12038. 

DRIVEN IMPATIENT, toning Aria 
Mato, 43, BV, hondMino. 
dfvonted, 3 Mda, MD of ProL Co. 
Lava Stock Run SMtog. bridge, 
eampkire ad hBdng. Saak> miK 

aotured, go rgscu*. n/s Female, 

ZQTs or StTs, any nationality. Bri^ 
n and aumxms. Ba No I2U37. 
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YOUNG-LOOKING, SINCERE prof, 
n/s woman 41 enjoy* doom* 
musfc thoatra reading vwtmmfng 
ff&Sdng toretgn fangs. WUU eM- 
taroutgotog man. 87-45. London. 
Latter & photo ptoase. Bax No 
12036. 

F YOUNG SO, anfoi arts S coutBry- 
akte. WITH won . W» wi trancin g, 
AM mate Bath. Beet No 12030. 

SAGTTTARlAft; INDEPENDENT, 
ritMfi male. OSOH, no ttes, 
oagar to npkua aw genUar aids 
o4 Dfo, aoata atoilarty enBnaios- 
tWoptimWc tody companion 
35*. to ihore to* loamey. Box No 
1204a 

PROFESSIONAL, WARM. 

HEARTED wanton, 54 yra old. 
Alter a dreary whiter In undo*, 
WUW easygoing onto, wtti a 
xaai few Hta, to chare wa o feand 
wptarMkms ol tha dty Las wal- 
coma spring together. Box Ho 
12041. 

GERMAN LADX PENSIONS!, sin- 
gte, and gooritooldng, wuM Bk* 
to meet a single gaottoman for 
atgm-Motng, on her noxl vtaHio 
Britain. Photo ptoOM Box No 

12043. 

SMIUNG BRUNETTE, (30-46), not 
Invtted io job btay bur 

unprateoflou* Ana pmdunr (W, 
board) at prevtows, R*tox - furt 

good eorta^ny.tovghter and psm- 
pariog (perhaps). P P sto g r a ph 
pwrareoaa reply. Box No 12044. 

YOUNG-RETHIB) F, wonts to start 
cotmapondencortiNp. Somoona 
tosmidMx5.orguawfth.atar 
tax A any ago. Bor No 12045, 

UVEUMPHttTED FEMALE,’ SOte, 
soota hind, cotot, owkSy mala 
«t, far rahMod rtmaooo. I fifes to 
taagh. taflt, aoL«ooh, read, odd 
Wd- (Seotiand). Bax No’. 
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lOABUSr POOMATHseMs ZMV 
intetlsauaL ra team to low & 
housohuaband lot Bor No 12047. 


NO DODDLE THIS - donnoattng a 

daahbig doodte daalgmd to dlrerr 

on knoffigom. sensuous, cratotvo 

. woowi. Into a digression with an 

appre c ia t i ve London man, (48, 

Inconspicuously 

gic rwti e ^n o nwilMi lyboctaiTMd 

. »y annuL oooaatonahy amusing, 

M hnronbxyj sharing sarencBpL 
tDusmaandertng,logDodousloM- 

tnB,«BtoeMandoverajsflymak- 

te«' but mayfiol wont haw to do 

.KagttiTBaxNofcatMB. - 

thoughtful sensitive 

WOMAN mWAO-a MMta cotturaly 

hungry waBredtusted mate 4B4SS 

far compadonriitp 8 hn. Hanosty 

aa sw i tiu L Mkiands area. Box Mo 

120211 

HANTS LADX 48 YRS OtA.aflm. 
enjoy* walks In Country,’ camhai 

fa Rio, wam> nights in Bab. WUM 
similar oon da t na ir ht MandsMp 
and w ha te rt c Scat No 12D18. 

PROFESSIONAL MALE, ’as, BUSH. 
sincarRcaring, Irtattgonl Bos 
eoctettttog, Iraval A ri nat n e. 

-WLTM a tomato In London, for 

btendoblp and remonce. Box No 

12017. 

MALE, 44, GRADUATE; 4mL 
retaad, taougMut aBusni. soaks 

tomato lor <8aeraa( lunches. P.a 

Box 47. Kantaorm. CVS 1ZL. 

SUCCESSFUL YORKSHW1H4AN 
BSc Horn. Own boslnua, 
dMadted hou s e , ffleb but wav 

4MSHML EMIT, abteto. 48. Saaks 

Mt&gart tftftlre3« looking 

' to ma to lor H iisa in glul retakm- 
. ah|L Box NO 12014. ' 

MUSICAL, YOUNG US, prat F, Bn- 
gubn. j»)ichology,-walfca. W0JM 

' M. WYoita. Bon No 

3. 

PROFESSIONAL PEMALE. 94 yrs 
oat aftte dm nMr,rr, a rtemaa, 
eduoatod, fextopendonL Him 

•oauri. Ratio 4 . ctnaan.<nulc.B. 

antunk Sosfta bhb ndrefod aioto 

corepsteotExatec Box No I2(n2. 
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PR OF.. PETITE, JLTTRACX. 

krito walking boots, 

40te wt|h 4 wheels aod.eaanaa el 

toaxp r ore wn s oemn. 

avarues. London/SE. Box No 
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ACTIVE SEMMIET. PROF. MisxpaL 
6ft, aOm, ags 68 going an SB. fens 
In avan more anoanttaniViMas fa 
csntrel Italy: Interests Inefada 
doing now iNirgs. an)oylng Ba In 
• rotated kind of way. Seeks 
friendship and hopoftny much 
more. WUW caring, fatafllgere. 
attractive, (nature F_ any ntikxisL 
tty; who might anloy prospect a( 
dovo t op l ng partWsfxlp, having 
tun. Photo appreciated. Bax No 
12021. 

WEATHER-BEATEN WRTTBL Bring 
Hks an anchorite on Scottish 
coast, wotdd Hcs to shore hopes, 
Ideas and more with a warm, 
thoughtful. tatsMgant women trite 
enjoys MUmb. Bck No 12008. 

NORMAL, ATTRACTIVE, optfrafatic 
woman, Oxford graduate wfth 
grown wa chfldran, WUW interest- 
ing, affectionan, adventurous 
man 46+. Box No 12007. 

PROF ATTRACTIVE CHRISTIAN 
tody, 38, Mas trevta. peopto, talk- 
ing, art. music, Knatty has thre, 
would llko to mm man, almftar 
ago. far Mud sM p/rateilonahlp? 
SFam. Photo appreciated. Box 
NO 12005. 


SENSITIVE PROP. MALE. Ufautss 
away bom 40. ’toft snracttve, 
GSOH. n/s, aaoks lowly tomato 
tor redprocal sreflos and TLC. 
East MM*/ Anywhere. What are 
you mtnutes away been? Box No 
LI 999. . 


MALE, *4 YRS OLD. IPSWICH, Wn- 
gto, no dependant*, computing 
professional eofoys gotf, tenets, 
g sn ftetf ng , dancing, nature. 
WLTM- pretty tody up to 35 yra, 
who has a heart ol gold. PA. Box 
Ho 1200*. 

GAY GUV 47, tal, trim, mascutoie. 

totmMt, caring, Beaks aftoo. a 

- untet s ct ie ri gent, Bouo, l ortrt end- 
»Wp, possMe 14o-1 reL Any, 
whorsL Photo ptaase. Box No 

fctssa. 


amntfsd I 
No 12008 


C AMBIT , Vbung^nfadad Srenny, 
toctlo GSOH WUM tefl KriSO 
tor shsring/caring. Box 
> 2000 . 

TRUE SCORPIO MALE, 37. stteti 
flomn. ssnstowand emoaonaoy 
■arete. Highly nxtthatatf A too* 
pretesatonaL Seeks equal (sUtn) 
woman lor commfcment- Photo 
aowtaat . London. Box No >2003. 

GAY PROEM40, tot, afton. A, frisky, 

brigll oasnofag w«t VGSOH, 
Bwa a srImin 6 ig.waBilnB.art*. In 
genemL VUM guy 30-4S tor 96 A. 
too & friendship, WorcWlfctfcJ, 
Photo ptoaao. Box No 12088 
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In the final article in her current series, 
Anna Pavord gives advice on propagating 
new young plants from past favourites 

rona pat-in o nl Qn tr \._r « . . _ 


P ropagating plants is a 
benign kind of disease. It 
can be kept reasonably 
under control by a surfeit 
of children, but it advances 
unchecked when the number of 
mouths round the kitchen table 
starts to dwindle. 

The disease is made more . dan- 
gerous by the fact that most plants, 
being infinitely more subtle than 
people, offer more than one way of 
perpetuating themselves. The 
exceptions are the annuals, which 
germinate, grow to their full poten- 
tial, seed themselves and die within 
the space of a single season. The 
only way of propagating them is by 
sowing seed. 

But with other plants, you ran 
choose whether yon sow seed, 
divide plants up, take cuttings, or 
make layers - which is a la 2 y kind 
of cutting. The method you choose 
depends on the end result that you 
are looking for. 

The point about cuttings is that 
each one will grow into a perfect 
replica of its parent -if that is what 
you want. Nurserymen depend on 
this sameness. But each seed in a 
seed pod may turn out to be a 
subtle variation of the parent, since 
the progeny sometimes skip back, 
as children do, to pick up a trait that 
has been suppressed for several 
generations. 

The variation is a safety device. 
A flower that has a slightly differ- 
ent shape or colour from that of Its 
parent may be more successful at 
attracting pollinating insects. A 
leaf that grows narrow, or develops 
a woolly texture, may survive 
drought more easily. Plants sub- 
scribe to theharsh doctrine of sur- 
vival of the fittest. But gardeners 
intervene, selecting scHy seedlings' 
to grow on, for the sake of a rare 
mutation in the flower, or a varie- 
gation on a leaf, that has nothing 
to do with survival. 

The seed-sowing season gets into 
its stride about now, though you 
should never be in too much of a 
hurry to sow seed of annuals or ten- 
der bedding plants. Many trials 
have shown that seed sown in April 
catches up fast with seed sown in 
March. 

Use small pots for initial sowings, 
two-thirds filled with compost, 
topped up with vermiculite. TA&ter 
the pots from above with a fine rose 


F lower of the hour. Crocus 
tommasinumus , the mauve- 
purple crocus that grows wild oh 
the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, in Bosnia and Serbia. 

It is one of the earliest of the 
easy members of the crocus 
tribe to flower in the garden and 
it establishes and increases 
without much effort on the part 
of the gardener. The narrow, 
furled buds continue their 1 

performance well into March. It * 
was named by the Dean of 1 

Manchester, the Rev William 5 


before sowing. Soaking pots in 
water can mean that the compost 
gets waterlogged Scatter seed over 
the surface of the vermiculite. Very 
fine seed will not need covering. 
Larger seeds can be gently stirred 
into the surface of the vermiculite. 

Cover the pots with glass or 
cling film, and then with newspaper 
to exclude light - though some 
seeds, including ageratum, antir- 
rhinum, begonia, cineraria, impa- 
tiens, lobelia, mimuhis, nicotians, 
petunia and salvia, germinate best 
in light and should not be covered. 
As soon as the seedlings emerge, 
remove the covers and keep die 
pots well watered. 

Prick off the seedlings into large 
seed trays as soon as the first real 
leaves develop. Very small seedlings 


l Plants, being 
infinitely more 
subtle than people, 
offer more than one 
way of reproducing 
themselves 1 


such as atyssum and lobelia can be 
pricked out in small clumps. 
Harden off the plants gradually 
before planting them out in per- 
manent positions. In balmy coastal 
areas, this maybe in mid-ApriL In 
central Scotland, it is unlikely to be 
a goodldea to do it before June. 

Cuttings of plants can be taken 
at three different stages. Softwood 
cutting? are those taken fromyoung 
shoots between March and June. In 
some ways they are the most diffi- 
cult to look after, as they often need 
mist and warmth before they will 
root, and they need to root fast 
before they exhaust their own food 
supplies. The exceptions are gera- 
nium and fuchsia, both of which 
root very easily from softwood cut- 
tings. This system also works with 
cotitius, lilac, lavender and 
potentflla. 

Fuchsia cuttings taken now will 



CUTTINGS 


Herbert, after his botanising 
friend. Signor Ibmmasini of 
Trieste. Selected forms such as 
‘WhiteweU Purple’ and ‘Bair’s 
purple’ have darker, richer 
flowers than the norm. Use 
(hem in grass and scatter them '.- ' 
under deciduous shrubs. 

I n the middle of the 17th 
century, the Count of Nassau 
returned from the exile 
imposed by the 30 Years War, 
and started to restore his castle 
at Idsfein, near Frankfurt He 
also laid ont a garden, fufi of 
rare plants and flowers - lilies, 
roses, hollyhocks, anemones, 
tulips. When the garden ias 
established, he commissioned 

the painter Johann WaJther or 
Strasbourg to record all his pest 
and rarest plants. The paintings 
have been gathered in a 
charming book which deserves a 
better title than So Many Sweet 
Flowers - even if that is a 
contemporary quotation. Tlie 
collection (Pavilion, £16.99) has 
a foreword by Gill Saunders, of 
the V&A’s department of prints 
and drawings, and are 
accompanied by extracts from 

the manuscript prepared 

originally for the Count of 
Nassau, and by quotations from 
other writers of the time. It is a 
delight. 

S ad news for clematis lovers. 

Keith and Carol Fair of the . 
Valley Clematis Nursery have, 
decided that this will be thetr 
last season; “We want to enjoy 
some of the other pleasures of 


life before we get too 
decrepit," explains Mr Fair. I 
have found their mail order 
service one of the best in the - 
business, with plants vigorously 
grown and beautifully packed. 
In a special clearance sale, they 
are offering four of their plants 
for the price of three. The offer 
extends only to plants available 
in March: 14 large-flowered 
hybrids, including ‘Comtesse de 
Bouchard’ and ‘Rouge 
Cardinal 1 , nine different 
montana types, four different 
'yilicfflas and the herbaceous 
clematis *Petit ftucon’ and C • 

. joiiiana .‘Praecox*. The Valley 
Clematis Nursery,Wfllinghan 
Road, Hainton, Lincoln LN3 
6UN (01507 313398): 

“T“he Afoine Garden Society and 
I the Scotch Rock Garden 
Dub are holding a show today 
(12pm-430, admission £1) at the 
Lanc aster and Morecambe' 
College of Further Education, 
Morecambe Road, Lancaster. 

On display are primulas, 
cyclamen, soldanellas, fritiflaries, 
saxifrages and sempervwums. 

T he Hazel Revolution, a one- 
day conference on managing 
hazel coppice, will be held at 
West Dean College, near 
Chichester, West Sussex on 
TUesday 25 March (9.15am- 
430pm), It is organised by the 
Wessex Coppice Group and the 
Timber Growers Association, 
and w3i look at the new 
markets that have opened up 
for hazel products over the last 
two years mid examine ways of 
meeting the demand. The cost 
is £39. (Linda Glynn, Wessex 
Coppice Group, 01962 772030). 


themselves be flowering plants by 
late summer. Take shoots with 
three pairs of leaves, cutting just 
below the last pair of leaves. Set 
them iu a pot filled with fast- 
draining compost. Cover with a 
polythene bag and keep at a temp- 
erature between 50F and 60F. 
Move ibe cuttings into separate 
pots when their own growth shows 
that they have rooted. 

Cut old, overwintered geranium 
plants bard back in early spring. 
Wster and feed them to encourage 
new shoots, which will provide soft- 
wood cuttings. Any healthy shoot, 
about 3-4 in long, will make a cut- 
ting. Snap it off just below a leaf 
joint. Tike off all the leaves except 
the very young ones at the tip of the 
cutting. Set the cuttings round the 
edge of a 5-in pot of compost. Do 
not cover them. Pot them on when 
they are rooted. 

Semi-ripe cuttings are the ones 
you take when the current season’s 
shoots are just beginning to harden, 
but are still pliable (generally 
between mid-June and August). 
The shoots must be healthy and vig- 
orous. Simple stem cuttings can be 
snipped in 4-in or 6-in lengths 
from any likely-looking section of 
stem. Intemodal cuttings are made 
by cutting half-way between leaf 
joints on a stem. 

Nodal cuttings are made through 
the bump immediately below a 
leaf joint. You then whip off the 
bottom leaves attached to the lump 
before putting the cutting into its 
pot. 

Hibiscus roots well from stem 
cuttings, taken at the end of July or 
August. Take 6-in sections of stem 
and line them out in sandy soil in 
a cold frame, where they have 
some winter protection. Try the' 
technique with hydrangeas, too. 
by taking 4-in sections of semi-ripe 
wood and sticking them round the 
side of a pot of compost Cover the 
pot with a plastic bag until the cut- 
tings have found their feet. 

A heel cutting is what you get 
when you take hold of a side shoot 
(not one that is flowering) and give 
it a sharp tug downwards. It comes 
away with a bit of the old stem 
attached. That is the “heel”. Both 
buddleia and chaenomeles root 
from heel cuttings, taken in late 
July or August. Choose plump lat- 
eral shoots 4in or 5in long, and pull 





Spring, by Flemish painter Abel Grimmer (1570-1619) 


them off with a heel. Trim off the 
growing top and the bottom leaves 
and put the cuttings into a cold 
frame, pushing them into the 
ground to about half their length. 

A basal cutting is one made with 
a clean cut through the slight 
swelling that usually occurs where 
side shoots join the main stem. This 
is all that distinguishes it from a 
heel cutting. 

Basal cuttings ofehoisya taken in 
late July or August will root in pots 


covered with a plastic bag or (in 
mild districts) lined out direct in the 
ground. A propagating frame set at 
about 60 F will hum- up the root- 
ing process of shrubs such as 
ehoisya and ceanothus. but is not 
essential. 

The older the wood you take for 
cuttings, the longer the cutting 
itself is. and the longer it takes to 
root, so hardwood cuttings, taken 
from the ripened wood of a shrub 
or tree in autumn and earlv winter. 


sometimes take a year to root. 
Many common shrubs such as 
berberis. dogwood, cotoneaster. 
cscallonia. privet and ribes root 
from hardwood cuttings. 

A layer is a kind of hardwood 
cutting, wiih the added advantage 
that if it doesn't take, the evidence 
isn't so obvious. Shrubs with natu- 
rally low -growing branches are the 
easiest targets. Rhododendrons 
and azaleas propagate particularly 
well hv this method, and I have also 


MlsfcF. I'LSLLAL'X \KK . UIJLb fc I IKCHfYL 

. had IttU per cent success with 
•. Hydrangea \’iUi>sa. 

. When you notice a likely branch 
l for layering, snick the underside of 
it about a toot back from the grow- 
i ing lip. Scrape out a hollow in the 
: ground underneath Ihi* point and 
peg the siem dow n into it. Cover it 
- with earth and pul a flat stone on 
top of it to stop it springing free. A 
; year later, the stem should have 
r rooted. To free it. simply cut the 
i stem behind the laser. 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERSMElm 
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An Unbeatable Ashdown Obelisk Offer 



GREAT NEWS 
for GARDENERS 

Colour musmted 
Caxatogae 
Westfield Road 
SJyflatd Industrial 
Estate, Guildford 
Surrey GUI 1RR 


£53 The Caior Gas Centre 
Guictford (0148a 300410 


S\<>\\ DR< >I\S 
IN )>l> (,RI K\ 


050 per 50 
£0 per 100 
20 




Utodland Nursery <vom 
WILD FLOWER BULBS 
2-3 yroU bluebell Mbeb 
£730 per 10ft £15 per 250 
Bluebell see*. £7.30 per 
1000. £15 for 2500 Mature vrikl 
Dated! bulbs 25 (or £730. 50 
lor £1230. hckidnlree 
delivery and InfomuSve W8d 
Ftowwwkjguc w*bfvH 
cultural bstrucunL Derails to: 
M. Thorne, Brans, LbnderfeL 
Qywnedd 1123 7RF 
01678 530427 


New Ashdown Obelisks area wonderfully 
inexpensive way to bring height and shape 
to colourful flower beds and borders. 

^ Positioned singly or in groups, they will 
transform your garden with many 
j* interesting design options. Use them 
as attractive growing supports for 
a M your favourite climbers such as roses 

3jgf~ or clematis. Add fragrance with 
jasmine or produce a colourful 
evergreen display of variegated ivy. 
Unlike other obelisks which will 
M vWf require expensive and time 

l a consuming painting. Ashdown 

obelisks come complete with 

moulded fittings and fin ials and are 

supplied fully finished with rigid 
nin steel lube and a black nylon 
weatherproof coating that will 
Iasi for vears. 



A POND IN 
YOUR GARDEN 

We will design, excavate 
and create a pond to suit 
your garden. Materials, 
fish and plants supplied. 

PONDLIFE 

141 Southgate Road., 
London N1 3LF 
Tel* 

0171 354 0691 


Hi 

ORDER NOW - OFFER ENDS MARCH 3 1ST 


FREE P&P 

WHEN YOU BUY 3 OR MORE 


OK~ jyjJn > « L'C ' 

Your money back if not delighted- return unu<eJ nilbin 14 days. 
Normal despatch wilhin 5 days but please allow 28 13 yi for de^ery 

ASHDOWN SPECIAL OFFERS 

EastGriustead, Sussex RH19 -HG. - [k <f 4*/ i.r* ill.’ 

Tr» corptf,tncs:n(-jiX3P^CK*FTHKK)<'A» '»* 





. P£3sesend (cpyj r J i.6m (5 bTOEELlSKo a: £i9.y5 - £3.55 | 

| Pfeasesend Wvj of j.Om (6 51 OBEUSKS as £27.55 *■ £3.95 | 

| Pte&eserd lq;v) ol 2.5m p" 6T OBELISKS a C32.95 + C3.95 r>?P. I 

I Send oaymem to Asnoown $pecei Oners. Chariwoods na. East Gmsiead. I 
| Sussex RH192HG Grcrii'ge M-Cara □ Visa □ Swtc h D Total E [ 


j Name — 
I Address. 


Swcdi Issue fto. 


| Postcode Tel: — 1 

I *%9setfcfcheiorf/^*roi-^i3i«*Miolhef mjJ FtegctMM " Engana- 1C&1*X£| | 

CteSI>OmietMoaeOPiC»K3 □ V*7 Number L'ldWEtCO | 


MASTERCARD / VISA /SWITCH ORDER ^01342 310050 (24hrs) FAX: 01342310099. 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


overseas 


me Off 


TiakeOff 


FAX; 0171 293 2505 


me Off 


TakeOff 


Because we think the world of you 


current best buys on the world's tinest airlines 


(bcI. west 

SYDNEY 

PERTH 

CAIRNS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BALI 

SAIGON 

TOKYO 


news tarn 
fan 

£297 £594 
£325 £561 
£354 £599 
£354 £659 
£238 E39G 
£248 £442 
£235 £399 
£249 £415 
£297 £495 
£267 £495 


NEW YORK 

BOSTON 

FLORIDA 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

LAS VEGAS 

DENVER 

TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 

CARIBBEAN 


MHf tan 

£a9 m £1S9 
£139 £168 
£159 £206 
£217 £258 
£217 £256 
£256 £256 
£259 £259 
£138 £215 
£265 £287 
£175 £299 


gmea/ oub 
tan 

MEXICO CITY £248 £281 

MANILA £274 £449 

INDIA £198 £329 

JO'BURG £261 £3tt 

CAPETOWN £297 £479 

HARARE £297 £489 

NAIROBI £197 £323 

DUBAI £165 £275 

CAIRO £122 £204 

AROUND THE WORLD £684 


TRAIL 


r < «* «L' \ c: ■* V 
ll{ MU 0i 2 }, 


ERS 


worldwide attention to detail 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


SPECIAL OFFER 

BOOK BRITISH AIRWAYS FLIGHTS THROUGH 
TRAILFINDERS BY 22 MARCH AND RECEIVE 
10% DISCOUNT ON TRAVEL INSURANCE 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £36 • USA £31 • AFRICA £37 • PACIFIC £42 • ASIA £30 
USA CAR HIRE FROM £12 PER DAY ■ CAU. NOW FOR OUR WORLD OR NOTH AMERICA DIRECTORY ON 0171-9383366 


Ali ciurshuys are apsrr (wcrr-2.it S-opn • Tfcjrs s-rpm > Sen 10-Cpm 


#oras»G0^ 


CRBJS&. 




X^> 4 - 


Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


42-50 forts Court Road • LONDON W8 6FT 
Long Haul Rights: 0171-938 3366 

194 Kensington High Street • LONDON W8 7RG 
Long Haul Hififfls: 0171-938 3839 . 

- First & Business Class: 0171-938 3444 

215 tenslngton tfgft Street • 

Transatlantic & European: 0171-937 548u 

22-24 The Priov CHieensway • BWJffliSjUW B4 6BS 

Worldwide Flights: 0121-236 1234 
48 Com Street • BRISTOL B$1 1HQ 
Worldwide Flights: 0117-929 9006 
254-284 SaudwhaJl Street • GLASGOW G2 3£H 
Worldwide Bights: 9141-353 2224 
58 Deansgatfi • MANCHESTER M32FF 
Worldwide Bights: 0161-839 6969 
Href & Business Class: 0161-839 3434 


... people think the world of us! 


For foe real towdown on waridwide 

travel, TraOlnden is year one slop 
travel shop. 

TraUffeders uflwsmore km cast 
Nights to more desfinafiOBs than 
asyose. Experts la airfares stoce 
1970, am can taflor-make your very 
own package wfth ap to ra%iliseoint 
ob hotels and car him worldwide. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TnAlLFItJDEP. MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-933 3366 ANYTIME 


H0L14M IMA 481469701 


iO' 


J 


from 

ABERDEEN £29 

GLASGOW £29 

EDINBURGH £29 

INVERNESS £29 

AMSTERDAM £35 

NICE £49 

BARCELONA £49 

AE bras single end. lax from London Eton Airport 

easyJet 

Call 01582 44 55 55 anytime 


★ STA TRAVEL ★ 

WORLQ LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


mb Carinas aqr on ihseMfenri 

Parts firos&j- £49 | ffewttxfc £155 

Amstodn {£6 j Baton £159 

DubOn B8 ! Chicago £199 

Gawva £9S j Los Angels £211 

Athens £126 = SanRandsm £211 


riini-Mtai^^«htaMa9htLTM4Bl. ra* 
Wn cOB w r £287 f Mexico £288 

Bangkok SS5 i KakoU 018 

9r>iPpore £414 j J oh a n natarg S99 

Kong Kong £469 !■ Auddad S56 

Tbkyo B40 1 Sidney £589 


SPRING ROUND THE WORLD! Icrftn ■ S’rc.<i- 


EUROPE: 0171341 610 , WORLDWIDE 0171 341 6261 0161 8340668 (Mandieste) 
EUROStAR: 0171 361 6143 

ACCOMMODATION • CAB HtRE - INSURANCE AHD 0VEILAN9 TOURS: 1*171 Ml SIM 

U 7 EtetmBtadNWLK(ldBraaftmMSW 7 ,tt Goody St WLLmdon. m/i 

STA Tl*m rarantxnon 1«}C457 UHfc C71 1U IM* jT/l 


lO«rOO»C UAMCM5TSL 0AK27W [i®i SmCASTU, afftua CAU&3D&. ansiix. SBE/TO* _ STA TRAVEL 


CHEAPEST 
* PRICES 


You'd have to look hard 
to find a smaller fare. 


AMSTERDAM from 


BELFAST from 


BERGEN from 


BRUSSELS from 


DUBLIN from 


FRANKFURT from 


GLASGOW from 


LEEDS BRADFORD from 


PALMA from 


PRAGUE from 


TEESSIDE from 


ZURICH from 


£69 return 


£65 return 


£145 return 


£76 return 


£69 return 


£125 return 


£62 return 


£83 return 


£119 return 


£164 return 


£93 return 


£99 return 


Why pay up to £45 for two 
weeks’ travel insurance 
when you can pay 
£59fbr ayearV? 


WKh our annual travel insurance 
you can take an uniimlted 

Bite* 

from just £89. So, to save money SemcCS 

caH the number below quoting amw. mn m** 

reference IS2 WOQ7WO/3/ 

Genaln ata clUtan Ikiimira <9f4r- Polkr CMdmaei 

MBitarywerflTlhMIaifcifBtal. 


44 B?.AKCi-:E5 ’J-V.OWJ'CE AND 
CFE’J VJ'.DAYS CO lb 00 AT 
52 C»SCSVt\OR GA-DE'.S 
< Victor;.’ O ). LO*.DC*i S’.VV.V CAG 


www.compustrjypl. co.uk; 


ROUND THE WORLD 

fua 


IVb prorate a fuf range 
of sankss far youth and 
studmtfemBcn. indudSng 
KforwVbus passes, 
trawl insurance, low cost 
accommodation, car hire. 
D or*, adventure tours- 




Return fares from Urn doe Heathrow. 
Conus your local travel agent or ran f-* cfcta,H or? 


0345 5 54 5 54 or 
0345 I FLY BM 




LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NBA ZEALAND SOUTH AMBKA 
CARIBBEAN FAR EAST 
SfflOLEEAST AfflCA 

THRIFTWAY 
m TRAVEL 

^ 0171-4901490 


BA British Midland 

The Airline for Europe 

Seem* (net Mbtk on wlKri On nl E)K 

&AjKt U nWUr, I-JvH lnA4* , Sjlunfar agM U*1 

—0 «p)v Gpcc-ai It'S jnriHMMWfn'ii too MdbnOL 

BodkxU. 'w-.'j*, Gtaqow and Wfrtt 




apple world travel 


EMBASSY 

FLIGHT 
CENTRE 



01273 700737 

OPfcfJ 7 DflVf. TTL I trz 


UEST Worldwide 


Hf*® jFTiT* i Ef • 

Flights Worldwide Kin Fo.:> Around the World 


SYDNEY 

PERTH 


5*5 HONGKONG 4f5 


AUCKLAND b« BANGKOK 


NA2BOB! 

HARMS 

JO’BURG 


SB SINGAPORE 
m LANGSLES 
419 NET YORK 
M2 TORONTO 




| AU5 i.ZOKl L- : .r. t 

'HSH47 3322 


l \\ CANADA 

OlSi-5-26 6000 



QUEST WORi.DWTDF TP.A'.TL 


410 RICHMOND R», KINGSTON, SUSSEYKT2SHL OPEN 7 DAYS 


ARROWFUGHT . APMM tor ATOC 
BI5Z7 52^818 UorvSta 9env«pm 

JOKMK, RaWX ISRAEL TAEjOB- 
MADE mNSWS. CM DeaMton 
Red See. 01B1 440 0900 ABTA 
YOS2irMOL3e91 


If you wish to advertise 
inthissecthmplrase 
telephone the TVavd 
Team on 0171 293 2222 






Special Interest Holidays 


.t<f» cnttirc holido} s u »;r)r)v\ iilc. wiili 
o\L-r 20 experience: chtinse horn 

-i (lillerent hroetiures. 



ACTIVE & ADVENTUROUS JOURNEYS 




South East Asia I Australia / NZ 


bxfia, Neoal & China 


Erochurc Line;: 

0541 551163 1st Fiocr. 14 Barley Mew Pjssags. London V/4 4PH 


Special Interest Holidays 


OivAVAN'GO 
JOURS fk SAFARIS 


81mpiy the beat for 
tailored holidays In: 
BOTSWANA 
ZAMBIA & MALAWI 
MOZAMBIQUE 
NAMDSLA & 
ZIMBABWE 
SOUTH AFRICA 
TANZANIA 
Tel: 0181 343 3283 
Fax: 0181 343 3237 




PERU 

Still room for Easter 

fog*dQ^a*8BpifeW 

«fftr*783tt 



■mall gxrap uploxadorr hoMfilbull see mcra 


• Nature Tours 

• ndumnsaMi 


• cuNural tow • Nature Teun 

• Caty faces •HrieniMSaMi 

• Major Treks • seatreks 

• nver Journeys • TaBsMp Voyages 

In offbeat Europe, Greece, Turkey. Egypt, 

Middle East, Morocco, Mall, East & South 
Africa, China, Japan, Southeast Asia, Thailand. 
USA, Canada. Latin America, Australia, 

New Zealand & Pacific. 

Ow 170 unique adventures. Rom 8 days to 6 weeks, 
prices from £339 to £3945. 

CM for cotow brochure 
W 01252 344161 pan) 

tatjc/Awnfc M ratora f i» 

Explore WmMhMo CM. I 
AUw*twt,eun&Q 

FuOy Bonded ATTO/ATOL No. 2595 


SHERPA EXPEDITIONS 
Ihe Mountain Peopte 

•* Waking & Cycling hoBdays throughout the world, 
backed by 25 years experience horn Britain's tearing 
specialist operator 

Everything from a gentle ramble to a Fbnateyan peak 

CaPOVft 577 71 87 NOW for a brochure •• 
RIU.Y BOWED AIOL 1185 



0181 7473108 • 

TwbsbefcraBz. 

0161 8321441 


ExplofMoryi 
holiday* to 


r 4s. % 



IRYOOR 20 ’S OB 30 ’S AHD UNBONE 
FOR A FUH ACTIVE H 0 U 9 MT? 

Rwi Join Oasis parties around toe world for wafldng, sightseeing 
and mfiacflvfty hofebys. 




Brochura: 

TM: 01707373988 Fax: 333Z76 
Box 43 Welwyn Garden ALB 8PQ 


Choose from: 

Soidh Africa, Morocco, 
Medtenanean Muds, 
Canada, Itessia. Egnit. 

Enjjftsti Lake Dlsfricf 
AW) LOADS MORS 


a®U' 


CYCLING AND WALKING hoBdays 
in BMtt & The Stoc* Rjrstt- 
FM brochure 01568 780800 
AITD, ATOL2887 

CYCLEAH11CA Uniqua mountain 
bare mtvgntures tor «H abBihw. 
Cal 01943 402105 lor ■ tmdm 

walking in Greece with 

IMddng Hri l M Plus mountain 
bfldng. painting. aaOng. SUNVUL 
0161 -B4T 4748 ATTD ATOU0&. 


SKVROS HotaBc HnSctoys to 
Grata* R Caribbean. Ow 200 
couraaa lad by excoDont tutors 
insL Kan Ruaeaa. SuaRMoaend 
K Ibyin Mok 8upari> imdiiu. 
friendly communky, daL food. 
0171 284 3065. 

VIETNAM. BURMA, INDONESIA- 
Lana, Camtwdla, ThaBand ft 
Ualayaia. UNM3UE ESCORTED 
GROUP & TWtonMada hoBdaya. 
Aa ton Jo umaya 01804 334866 
TTA77Z74 


Eastern Europe 


ROLAND 


HewWltennlum HoWtfyi' ] 
7.11.3981: 


CZECH REP, HUNOARX Po ia nd. whotaiow. City break* and mucti 

The Banc SMtaStovatta, Roma- more. BroetoAvaB. Cafl mn 2S7 

nla and Vienna. WWa chotoa of 4839 ATOL 3703. 
tredtnonal guaBty hoWa. BaMbto PRAGUE. BUDAPEST Cracow, 
duregona^are^ nstareo tre Hotel bn CIS ppAmmar. Polish 
hofldajfeAB to our *97 brochure. carta*. BotMMaf Urn/ Lake 
Inire-Dwal 0171 323 3305 ATOL Bled ch alets. Auto Plan 015*3 

2S777T 


PRAGUE. BUDAPEST HoWB, apt* 
a more from ttw Eaetarn Eore- 
paon ap n raa Btfi . Brfdueaaiar 
Travel ABTA V7278 Beech: 0121 
5505661 

PRAGUE, VIENNA, BUDAPEST BM 
Stovakte. CanM p*natora, hotels 
a apia. Cnchen pnroB) B23SB9L 

PRAGUE- Luxury private apart- 
mem* and B&B to rare. Exc«p- 
donri vatu*, al asabtenc* ghn 


JUST HUNGARY irom Hunsadwra 

who know. City breaha and much 
more. BrodiAvaa. Can 0171 2S7 
4839 ATOL 3703. 


dwaSon abort braata, muMeaotre 
haSdaya^B to our *97 brochure, 
torn travel 0171 323 3305 ATOL 


Greece 


ENCOUNTER 

a whole new adventure... 

AD VENTURE HOLIDAYS, 
TREKS &SAFARIS 


33 yeare experience h TtekMng, Tiuddng, 
Rafting & Jungle Prcjaclx In Africa 
Aria Afilca & lhe Americas. 

DO ffMOM; DO IT WTHIHE EXMBH 

01713706845 



Rsrtogal 



PORTl (,L FSE 




SIMPLY 

omaii 


Paata. Cab, Uft*. MipaM, 
Iduca, Ceptodreia, ZAjaOnt 
fpretawaUDr Greta Mdra* 

* wct)frmm At a aitigi im il 

MteidatapAhak 
md rereuu to l n - r | M mupo Ot 
toredaw to *• W-* 

0181 995 9323 
Buron oarnt ano 


Greek 

Islands Club 

V3ki and hood. hoGdojt 

for those wto expect 

privacy, Wxnfon. per- 
sonal service and beub- 
falMB waty Eora 
brochure rriepbonc 

01932 220477 

hnp^Www.vducaoyiiflM/ 

EkSSS' SSSU 1 ^ 


hHRSCOVBI C9EECE. Ctamep. 
tm & trad houses & opts an 
•totighOgl totonda. DystoHotL 
SPRING FLOWERS, brealhtaUng | ^-01960700699. 

■wf— > A ynpty fcuctiiB. p f i cn v Rf | 

Western Crete from s/c vBagaa (91ECOHLE&31LOXENUN«»72 



0171-335 4775 


UNSPOU-VL ALQARVE. PitauadB 
Borest&a*MniW VBto^F" 
pooLAcc 2-6-2 & 3 bad 
CoBagaaJcEi90pKJ4dJtoMsXSd 
(,lbnnte3ovria4tetstua C-Od 
BrodwTatflFta 01469 210342(24 

, Y , «- 

VH4TAGE PORTUGAL Cobagea 
with pools In unre»Bt Nottt- 
019B4261431. XTOL2787AITO 


SUtttY PORTUGAL Truly lodhto- 
ual-vfXaa wUh pools, gtorfoo* 
manor houaas 6 Mtootad hobdaS 

S^DUrooVERYRtaWelly. 
drives nonh to aoum. Character <*unuy,wu»tn»x2ite ■wsrejwimr 

BB Pouoedu, Manor Hoeen. twddays end city breaks. 10161] 
Pfcre Aaares, Hsdatoa. Otffr-847 S95 8323. A£TTA VI 237 ATOL 1822 
4748 ATTO ATOUOB. Alia 



houses. Pure Crate (tnoi) 760 
007S- ATOLZ7S7, 


pg broohua. Matotend a mmai 
Wanda. AWAIto 01422 asaoo. 



«> iiS£> 
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The ‘hope chest’ of the Aran Islanders is 
sustained by tourism. By Jeremy Seal 


A t the Church of St 
Brigid and St Oliver 
Plunkett on the big 
Aran island of Inish- 
more. a gentle priest 
delivered the sermon 
at Easter morning mass in a soft 
torrent of Irish. Only a few words 
were recognisable, but they were 
the significant ones - ■'Boston, 
Massachusetts’ 7 ... “Arsenal, Lon- 
don” ... and even “Tbbyo, Japan” 
- indexing the distant places where 
Aran Islanders have been forced to 
make their homes. 

On the three Aran Islands, slung 
like a necklace across Galway Bay, 
emigration has long been accepted 
as coming with the territory - a few 
square miles of unyielding fields 
battered by widow-m along, increas- 
ingly fished-out seas. As the 
resident population falls below 
1,500, however, rapidly increasing 
numbers of visitors or “blow-ins” 
are discovering these haunting, 
treeless bastions of Irishness 
swathed in Celtic lore and littered 
with ancient fortresses and early 
Christian sites. Tourism is being 
seen as turning the tide of emigra- 
tion; islanders take to easy trades 
running bike-hire shops, B&Bs and 
tour buses to Dun Aengus, the 
great clifftop fortress that is the 
islands' best-known attraction. In 
the main settlement ofKHronan, on ' 
Inishmore, where the ferries drop 
some 2JJ00 day-trippers daily in the 
height of the season, snack bars 
with names like The Ould Pier are 
burgeoning. 

Inishmore and Inishecr are well 
served by their respective mainlan d 
ports, Rossaveal in Connemara 


and Doolin in County Clare. But 
three-mile-long Inishmaan, the 
remote “Middle Island”, has always 
looked askance on the outside 
world. At the island’s quay, 
poignantly named An Cora or 
“hope chest", after the luggage of 
those embarked on long-term 
travels, families were standing by 
their ageing tractors to await 
relatives as they came ashore laden 
with mainland booty -tins of every- 
thing from paint to Oval tine, planks 
of fresh wood, rolls of roofing felt 
and loo paper. They disappeared in 
a gloriously motley convoy down 
the one road, a nibbled ribbon of 
tarmac dividing a patchwork of 
tiny fields hemmed by immaculate 
dry-limestone walls. 

We passed, a few. beached 
rurrachs, traditional longboats with 
tar-covered canvas hulls, and 
followed a sign across the fields to 
Cregmore, Angela Faheny’s B&B. 
Angela, from County Roscommon, 
'met her Inishmaan husband in 
Boston and moved to the island 20 
years ago. “Oh, we get a few visit- 
ors,” explained Angela. “Mostly, 
it’s anthropologists and film crews; 
just now there’s a lot finom Germany 
filming up at Roiy Concannon’s, the 
island’s last surviving currach maker. 
The islanders want to keep it this 
way; they don’t want day trippers 
like they get on the other islands.” 

As the Inishmaan community 
flirts with terminal collapse (just 20 
children attend the island school), 
the people talk of developing “cul- 
tural tourism”, but not with any 
great conviction. In the meantime, 
tiie island remains a place apart - 
even by Aran standards - as we 


discovered when we explored it the 
next morning. Those extraordi- 
nary walls parcel up the entire 
island into small fields that each 
sustain a single cow. and contain a 
sloping stone ramp the size of a 
double bed that feeds rainwater 
into the trough at its foot. In one 
field a woman wearing a colourful 
patterned shawl characteristic of 
the island crouched over a calf that 
had been born in the night, mur- 
muring softly to it. The fields gave 
out at limestone terraces, freak- 
ishly flat and sea-swept dean, bar 
the odd perfect rectangle of rock 
the size of a car that some unimag- 
inable storm had dumped there. 
These ft) turn gave way to sheer 
cliffs that threw up columns of 
spume while seals bobbed far 
below, their heads looking like 
tarred footballs. 

The path led to Synge's Chair, a 
stone bivouac amidst a moonscape 
geology, where the playwright J M 
Synge used to come at the turn of 
the century to take his ease during 
protracted stays on the island. An 
old sign pointed to the house in the 
centre of the island where Synge 
produced some of his greatest 
works. Where an interpretation 
centre would have been long estab- 
lished on the other islands, here 
weeds poked from a dilapidated 
thatch above dirty, lacked rooms 
housing an assortment of junk. 
The effect was unintentionally 
atmospheric, and spoke volumes 
for Inishmaan altitudes towards the 
outside world, and perhaps to the 
blow-in playwright himself 

In the cosy village pub, a fire was 
burning. Locals were lining up 
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Easter Saturday pints of Guinness 
beneath decorations that had been 
up since Christmas (and probably 
not the most recent one). 

A quarter-hour walk brought us 
through the lanes in from Faheny’s 
B&B to the island's airport. The 
airport building was locked and we 
sat among a buzz of insects as 
rabbits nibbled ar the runway where 
a sign featuring an (unlikely) 
airliner warned off the unwary. 
Then the airport came to life as 
plane and staff appeared all at 
once from different directions: a 
nine-sealer Britten Norman 
Islander, the airport's fire officer, 
who turned out to be Angela 
Faherty’s husband, and the elderly 
man who trebled as air traffic con- 
trol, ticket issuer and check-in. 
which meant weighing passengers 
as well as baggage on a pair of bath- 


room scales. Once aboard, we 
skimmed low across Gregory’s 
Sound to Inishmore. with the sea 
showing aquamarine beneath us: 
on the beach, figures were forking 
seaweed into trailers to be used as 
fertiliser on kitchen gardens. 

Three minutes after take-off. we 
touched down ai Inishmore. from 
where a hanered Transit van ferried 
passengers into town. In Joe Mac's 
pub in Kilronan. Sean the ferry- 
skipper joined us for a pint of 
Guinness. He arrived as a blow -in 
six years ago and was now bringing 
up two children on the island. Sean 
accepted that tourism was having its 
effect, but did not doubt that it 
would take more than a few chip 
shops to spoil the magic of the 
islands. He remembered how he 
had been greeted with the funniest 
of looks by the other skippers when 


he first arrived, until one of them 
put him right. “You trying to drown 
the lot of us?" the skipper asked 
him. "You keep turning your boat 
agin the sun." As Sean explained, 
it was considered extremely bad 
luck to turn the boat to the east, 
against the direction of the sun. 

“It can get busy in the summer.' 
he admitted, “ But the crush is very 
concentrated. If you avoid the 
middle of Kilronan and the road up 
to Dun Aengus. you won't see any- 
body." We hired bikes and. sure 
enough, at the other end of the 
island, wc had all to ourselves the 
undisturbed ruins that liner these 
islands. 

Like the more famous Dun 
Aengus further west. Dun Duca- 
thair. the “black fort", was a great 
semicircular fortification perched 
on a clifftop above the sea and pro- 


tected on the land side by upright, 
angled stones, or chn jia de frise. 
Bicycling on. we passed the old 
stone memorials to the sea dead 
that line the road around the village 
nf Rilleany. and made our way up 
the track to the ruins of a liny 
seventh-century oratory dcJicatcd 
to St Be nan. The views’ were stun- 
ning. Inishecr appeared in the dis- 
tance beyond Inishmaan. and wc 
could see Scan's ferry leaving Kil- 
ronan for the mainland. .As wc 
W3ichcd him leave porr anJ swing 
the boat round to the west, we 
could almost hear .Aran skippers 
everywhere breathing a collective 
sigh of relief. 


The hew source of informal inn on 
the Aran I salmis is the Gaheuy 
office of the Irish Toiuisf Board: call 
tk) 353 91 593081. 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Germany 


Rail passes and tickets for Eur- 
ope from Deutsche Bahn UK: 
your flret stop for train travel ki 
Germany and on the Continent 

Bookings: 0181-390 8833 
Brochures: 01 476 591 311 



Skiing HolidayB 


Ski Glencoe f.^fs 
& Nevis Range 


MILES BETTER I £ 

^ Nawrasaa*l4Q>aM0^ Benge ^ 

$ STOP PRESS. : : $ 

^ Excellent Spring Snow ^ 

^ 2 Ski Centres ^ 

^ 51 Runs, 19 Lifts ^ 

^ Joint 5 - Day Midweek Ticket 

Wide Range £ 

of Accommodation ^ 




Ski Lcchaber Brocnjn 
is Rcnqe, Toriunriy, Fort 


Tel: 01397 705 825 


Henganff 

SAALBACH 


AHtMTESGlEmAUSTWA 

nagsiiSSISgjSSSS&iS 
Sm A —»»!*»■ 


MATCH MAYHEM) , 

| SKOAL OFFERS I 






nd ctMtow to 
wttz&Canado. 
MB6922 ABTA 


Russia 


RUSSIA off Uw beaon tMfcJMg; 
■taymoul (wkaoofc Spjw*“ 
nmup afttena. I m s uA a n g* 0181 

8B1 3612*1012429 


Switzerland- | 


SUPERB summer - upaiiuiMiti & 
itOteia.LafroB S Mountains 01329 



Turkey 


WINTER SUN it North Cyprus tmm 

£289 Mr a wwks. WcfaJMws. 
imraTVawt. 0171-383 7701. Aim 
2392. 

DISCOVER Mm beauty of lUrksy 
trom aboard private Bn enmd fl 
berth mow yatfi (Hh yetel 0W- 
3*88511 

SIMPLY TWICE* Dfccoiwr a 
(uaghftdl* dffieraM TUrtta*. 
from the wmIiu— y» wW i 
uttpa rang* of * 

tnnthpCMMl 
Ptaa our ftwfiJte «anH»dD9 pro- 


oiriM cnuSlrw and Istanbul efty 
SSToW WS 9323 ABTA 
£53^TO.1B22AITO 


If you wish to advertise in this 

section please telephone the 

Travel on 0171 293 2222 


Africa 



CAPETOWN WNELAND5 
GARDEN ROUTE NASAL 
TRANSVAAL ZIMBABWE 

A unique selection of Classic 
Hotels Game Reserves and 
Charming Homes * Gardens. 
Hynbrn with data ra Mw 
Cape tom Munoebunji Hvare 
South African Affair Aral aw 
VI Huabofe Rood, London W6 BOH 


0171-381 5222 


SUNVU. DISCOVERY Fly-drtwato 
Namibia. Zimbabwe A the Cape- 
Plus safaris to Skeleton Coast. 
D ot un na 8 Zambia. Ttattllr Usa- 
ble. Quest tanas, bushoa mps & 
character accom. 0181 332 9777. 
MTOATOL808 


Caribbean 


SUMMING CUBAI INTERCHANGE 
R* 0181 B81 3812 ATOL 2429 


FbrEast 


SUNVIL DISCOVERY TftrfaraLVW- 


rtrivaafor Individuals. 0181-847 

474BAITO ATOL808. 


South America 


SUNV1L DISCOVERY Coeta Htaa. 
Quarenwla-f Cuba add-ons. 

Highly flax&ria MMtfual tows 8 
flyrirfvaa. Jungle lodges, nature 
[•serves. 0181-847 4748 ATTO 
ATOLBOa 


USA 


coastal, lakeside & inland 
properties throughout . 
New England. 

FBSB 132 EAOE BROCHURE 
. CALL. 

(0990) 143686(24 Bn) 
Quote Re£N388. 


NEW ENGLAND -Capa Cod and 
VMmonL Superb tam»y resorts 
and prints house. Bridgowtiar 
Threat ABTA V7278. Broch 0181 
707 8794 


NEW ENGLAND Free advisory 4 
booktag sendee on Country bma 
to Luxury Mb. 01929 821489 lor 
MM templet 1001Z7Z7D8®COm- 
puMrwusom 


AMERICA lor Independent Tnw- 
eHero. Unique ootteeMon ol E. 
Coast helalB. raaona. irma, BSB-a 
far year round vacations. 01923 
821460.' 


NEW ENGLAND VACATIONS - Dis- 
tinctive Inns S tenSy i»m«, non- 
stop Hghte to Boston, brochure 
Uno: 01327832211. FuAp bonded. 
ABTA VSHMAITDATOC 2978. 
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*■ • 

BROCHUU NOW OOTf 

NEW beat nerbndmrea 
hot off the press. Don't a 
delay - plume now! * 

Sradasd, H sOm bafai • 

takas Deke, North Ycdr Moora.- 
Peak DieCrirL Wdes. Norfidh, * 
SidlDk. Dm, Khar Coomrj, • 


01756 702200 



BIG 560 PAGE BROCHURE 


■ WtM choloo ■ Oew 4 m 

qmlly ro l ttJ tB M ObOOM 

fram ttmwgbpul Britain a 


1 10KTS OF 1196 PRICES H&D. 
Ilo n asyi bam CK per voaS 
ar EGO per Start Bmak per 
property. 

i Pete woiooaie at taony 


Can today for row 


English Country 
Cottages 



An unwalued 
choice in EhjJuiTj 
lorelicsi areas, 
free 444 page 

colour brochure. 

Ring 

(01455)852222 

QL'DTE E7C C*HnJ 


Activity Holidays 




DWGHES AND WCHTG - RYA 
' SaOng haUays Mlh Bxpeil tuOtan 
’ ktoN htfndual or bsidv isldays 
■ Add! art Jufcr annas 
‘ BaotnneratoedroncM 
1 Modem Heel d< dngWee and ysctSB 
'UMsalngaters 
ROCKLZY POMT SAiLMG CENTRE 

Poole, Dorset 


PARENT FREE ZONEI Thair cwifl- 
denco grows hi leaps on a PGL 
actlulty hoHday. OwarBO actMttos 
id 23 contras bi Brtuki and Franco 
lor 8-10 year oWa. BAHA. ABTA 
(V28B3). Wrbe: PGL XXX, Panyard 
lam, Rosaoivwyo HR8 SNR For 
brochure call Fraa: 0500 749147. 


SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. Ouatty 
holidays with fiM backup.W/ands 
or fanger. For Broch: (014491 
721 555 


CHILDRENS EXCITING irajJtFacUv 
lly summer hoddaya. fl-17 year 
okfa. Brochure e sse nt ia l. Somer- 
set 01749 812307 


Spring Breaks 


PEMBROKESHIRE cottage. Water- 
way view. Inn nearby. Brochure 
TuL 8)1437] S3249S any Hcne. 


Holidays Afloat UK 


BRITAItre BEST SaH Drive Nanow- 
boat HoOdaye. Widest choice. 
Bogtaoer® very welcome. Tel 

OT 906 728625- 


AWARD WINNING NARROW- 
BOATS from 4 excellent basts, 
tourist board graded. Short 
breaks and longer. Broch M 
(0121)4452909 


Cotswolds 


COTSWOLCS SpecttUste. Choose 
from over 180 corteges, Ol 282 
44S72S (UH164) 


Devon & Cornwall 





fmZG 564992 ‘.‘O'.i 

■„ 0112 S maos 


DEVON CONNECTION, Luxury 
Bama, pool, bar. TN D1548S80964 

COR MSH WEUWME COTTAGES. 
Hot an Hw prase new 1997 best 
ever colour brochure. Phono 
iMMifl 01756702201 


CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 cot- 
tages throughout (01752) 
280711. 

FREE COLOUR GUIDE to lha 500 
boat vahM cottages In Oewn 
(01271) 78322. 

IfOWEY/POLRUAM. Charming 
waterside cottages. Buperb views. 
Contra) HaMlng. Dtnrfites a*aB- 
abfa. Pats sKtcame. 0iS79 

344807 

flOSCASTLEff'UaAAC.CITBlWji- 
Be cob. CH, faglaruok Are. haaisd 
a/pooL private gd»- 01840 
£18500 

WATERFRONT house Falmouth. 
Sleeps 6. apaefaw. 01 872 281 S22 



CyntisRTfaditumai 
Cottages 

SelT-caiering 

cottages 
on both coasts 
of Cornwall and on Solly 
Scad br)WB ntEE briOm 
today or 'puar 01208 872SSB 
UKrnnttH-COWVAU plt 0HT| 
1 tey PttWMt Sma Um- Vu 


DEUCHTFUL, WARM, ascaptat cot- 
tage m Idyllic lam wiling. Rhmt. 
woods, ducks, doe* sea A moor 
Telephone (01 579) 344432 


DEVON 8 SOMERSET SpoetBBSQL 
Choose from over 500 cottages. 
01282 44E72S (UH162) 


EAST DEVON detached 17lh C- 
thatched cettago rural hamut 
steeps 5/6 available Easter 
omronla. 01404 801229 


UZARD PENINSULA S/C cottage*, 
deeping 2® CroauetfaBdmlng. 
fan. Idyllic wooded valley do » 
seahHBage- Dogs welcome. Dis- 
counts available. ETB 01328 
280190 


Dorset 


ATTRACTIVE FARU HOUDAY 
COTTAGES In Idyllic rural SM- 
Itng-Tol Mitt chi Abbas 01258 
B805581brocft) 

Nr Lulwonti cove . I7tti c. Thatched 
Conage. swaps two. edge ol 
healh. From El 55 per week. 01305 
B53921 


East Anglia 


AMAZING VALUE EaM Angfaa col 
lagea. 1997 colour brochure. Pets 
w el c ome Tal: (OireSl 702205. 


Ireland 


Fully Inclusive Holidays 
By Sea or Air 

• lamhouisj wiih B&B 

• Self a*;cr::ra 

• TouHtu Canv;-,t 

• Rid : nu 

• K;>r>c D::,iv.r; C'univaiw 
Also Goif Brochure 

Leisure Breaks 

0151 734 5200 ^ 


Country Cottages 

m Ireland 

A MAGICAL choice of 
delightful hi'lidav 
properties in Kerry, 
Cork, Clare &l Galway. 
Free full colour brochure. 
RING (CR90) 851186 
Quote gis7 u* hi«> 

On w-m t. 

C.'U'mi C.>ttu L, -.IruiNh 
DirrGa'.P.u.S" is. 

E«M SlSL1>.'., t4 l»° SS - . 




Anorg Wfae coesje raUm m tort. 
Barry UPWtt rcomry. 0*? OHm 
saga Oontga 

7 Intyodw c'cri wo 
£220 rtvtefT Df S eui Eaeyt 

01756 702241 


Isle of Wight 


MARCH SPECIAL 

3 NIGHTS FROM £79 
Bed, Breakfast sad Eieatoj; Meal 
Lirfc Mjfmnl luid. emeiummcaL 
ohltan pool yicuu. .^iiuu. 

* FREE CAR FERRY * 
Sandringham Hotel 

Scafroal. SmJpun We of 

Tel: 01983 406655 

1 m'-Ari ftjiiT fW 


Norfolk 


NJtORFOLK STICKS. Cotntge sips 
5 «- cot B mb caasL Woods. 
mate, birds etc. Tol: (01283) 
B80M7 


Northumbria 


SUPERB conages. Northumbria. 
YorV Dal a*. Lanes, Peaks. SyfcBs 
Corteges 81244 345700. 


DORSET FISHERMANS COTTAGE. 
On Chral beach Portland. March 
215I-2BU1. £160pw Relax lo I he 
sound ol the so*. Short breaks 
after April 7lh from E89. Some 
Summer vacancies, £170 lo 
C325pn. All Include CH. Brochure 

01305 770995 


Ireland 




Desk 1 Arrivals Hall 
Dublin Airport 

t £130 pw 

X la* mdusive. bw season) 
T Beat rates in Inland 

1 NEW CARS AND 

♦ FREE DELIVERY 

♦ Prompi Personal Service 

XTea0035 31 8444859 

2 mshlbund Board regeered 


CAHA 

MOOTALX HOLIDAYS 


Lhtique Catered Holidays 

The hee nr -vK-rjienns v nl. . iir 

i hi- tinrij |.^ -J m lln - 

c^.enl'^ft re vour (ran Iu.IkIt 
hrjnK- .:<i 'Iir <• u-' ;. rln- 

.•f«ajoiLu‘ Ken-. Cork •.tu.-r jnti 
mrittnrjin- hv hil..- ‘<i Iras > t 
lr-«n ,..in .miM*lmr 

Brochure: 00553 6* 83108 


IRISH COUNTRY Holidays - lha 
premier choree. Over 300 Individ- 
ual cottages. Fannhtiusss, Haleb. 
R.Srumnon Cruising and Gypsy 
Caravans all io ihr lughtM stan- 
dards. Many welcome pets. 
Phone 01 M2 560 688 124 hours) 


SHAMROCK Conages. 2 86 select 
BvSvtdiul conages In superb loco- 
ifans. Disc Fores. AITO. Col Bro 
01823 681060 

CASHEL HOUSE HOTEL. Con- 
nemara. Co. Galway. Elegam 
oasis by the sea Tel: 
00353.95 31001. Fas: 31077 

ENJOY IRELAND HOLIDAYS 1997 
100 page brochure raw available 
01254 692899 

RURAL COTTAGE HOLIDAYS . Tra- 
dhional conages hi seaside and 
rural locations. Weekend breaks 
from £55 per conage. Te' 0541 
555250 

WEST CLARE Bungalow and farm- 
house available April. May. June 
ElOO pw Hear beach, god & hsh- 
mg. (00353) 65551 35. 


Ireland 


C7i‘elat\d motoring 
holidays 


01203 597000 


Flanagan 

Travel 


ISLAND FERRIES 

” The Local Company" 


Travel with us to The Aran Islands. 

The fastest and tnewt luxurious ferry «>rvice lo 
these unique island 1 :. 

M.V. Aran Seabird, M-V. Island Dikcovery, 
M.V. Sea Sprinter, M.V. Aran Express, 

M.V. Aran Flyer. 

Reservation* 

Call Lo office, opposite Gaiwav Tburist Office, or call 
(10353 91 561787 f7 days) 

Evenings 00353 91 572273 
Fox 00353 91 568538 


The Lake District 


LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hoi oil Die press new 
1987 bast avor colour brochure, 
naan now!! 01 756 702206 
RATHER SPECIAL COTTAGES Hi a 
were) comer ol Southern Lata- 
land. Tor-01 5395 36475 
HtLLTHWAnE HOUSE, Wfridar- 
mere, Thombarrew Road, aver- 
looking lake. AH room hieuUd 
(« me with Jacuzzi bains/ SaieL 
£te TV, Icantekiftg, Sauna. Tyto 
Steam Roam and healed Indoor 
pool GdkUy lor our guests' use. 
2 nk)«5. 5eoufsa dinner BAB 
kief VAT only E9B. 3nigmt only 
E130. Brochure: 015394 (3636 
CUMBRIAN COTTAGES. 200 Lake- 
land CaB*. ETB Inspected. Short 
BKb S Easter aval 01228599950 
BOOT, ESKDALE . Award winning 
character cottages in Lakelands 
Onesi vaSey. Tel (01948)723100 
PRIVATELY OWNED BUNGALOW 
at Hawkeshead nr AmMeslde pho- 
tos 4- detafis Tel (Q16IJ 7485)40 


The Peak District 


-PEAK COTTAGES" QuaHy S/C 
accom. in Derbyshire Dales and 
Peaks. Brochure 01 M2 820777 


FREt DEUVmr l COURCTION 
FROM DURUM ADR PORT 

Need a car in Dublin? 

Easter Special only 
/Mw MAPI Mtni 
>r bduda iraaim 

TMl OBDO 973 I 63 



Pembrokeshire 


ST. DAVIDS. Farmhouse In fin! Pari, 
done to coast path and Beach 
Sips 6. lei alter Bpm 01-37 
720883 


Suffolk 


SOUTH WOLD Consi. Quality cotin 
Sip 2 TO. Short hreaJu. Brochure 
Suffolk tecretau .01379 651297 
NR SOUTH WOLD. B&B in tranquil 
Cl6 larmruc. ClBpp 01986 
B73117 

SOUTHWOLD 6 miles. Charming 
pence conage. sips 4. Open lire, 
garden. Ercelleni cyclmg.’wolkmg 
01277 373.362 


Sussex 


5EDLESCOMBE- Bi-^r«ali Held nr 
Baltta. Tudor Manor y/infer-Spring 
breaks 2 nights CSOppDBJB. 3rd 
m accom live, pay L25 only lor 
dinner 5 breakfast RAC restau- 
rant award 91-96 Tel (01424' 
870253 


Wales 


A mi pert> -4-lectiun ..r qu.itir. 
i-K.irai.Ter uMrl.iM*’ ,r die 
PemWiiljHlutv Cut.l \,if knvrl 
Tarl. All prepertir lumi-heJ 
t.. the hiphe't •.f.-nJ.wJ 
Dm r*.» n-r inv.vloi.r h-riikt. 

01239-881397-^ J 




Quality 
Cottages 
tor Families 
Couples 
Groups 

Tel/Fax 00 353 9544307 


, ... 


Wnto: CCC. Cloggan, 
Co. Galway. Ireland 


1JUSH CYCLING SAFARIS 

A* wuh i>n BBC and ITV 
hiJiday pri.'nraiiimes 
One week. IOui' Inr (VilU 1 - ol 
all dbllilK^.. 

f.rfi.ik. 1 ,-' lurtn PjtI. I <uN« ». 

Tel: 00 353 1 2600749 

r-Olall IC-WucdJr 


dUki 


Scotland 


ELF CATERING 


•CONSULT THE EXPERTS' 
Over 3,000 sdf-calering 
properties in all areas 
from lukur^' houses io 
cron conages 
/ write or plionc 
for brochure 



ufina' 

30 Fred mirk $i 

linburgh EHJ 2JR 


Country 
in Scotlai 

Eju-trnC'SAL holiday 
prijcrtics in the most 
beauutvi arcu of Scotlind. 
mtUPAGL BBOCHL'KL 

RING (0910) 851131 

Quote Sii? i» Hn» 



SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
TAGES Hoi oif ihc press now 
1997 best ever cotour brochuic. 
Phone now 1 * 01756 702213 

COTTAGES AND HOUSES ouor 1BO 
hi South Scotland For lull colour 
brochure cat G M Thomson & Co 
101 5S6) 504030. 

HOPE COTTAGE. Dumfriesshire. 
Lovely conage In oeoGofui vOtage 
ol Durisdeer. Sips 6. STB 5 crowns 
highly commended. 01848 
500228 

UNSPOILT ArdnamurchaiL Spa- 
cious bungalow. Glorious 
lochstde position. Tat (D1738) 
815002. 


SCOTLAND SpeciaOxia. Choose 
iron over 540 conages. 01282 
445726 IL/H 167) 

HIGHLANDS Attractive Mono cof- 
tage. Vfandorful views. Sleeps 4.G. 

ciso-nropw. ioi i4» 2269417. 

HELLS GLEN. Near Loch Fyne. 
Comlonable house Sleeps B-r. 
Own woods & stream. Good Mil 
wMMngi 0171 249 1292 after 4pm. 
ISLE OF MULL Tobermory. Lu* bun- 
galmr. Sips 6. Avan lor holiday 
let* C 275pw. Brochure 01 60S 
902279 


SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Ucyn 
pDflirinauU. coosial end counlry 

collages and la/mnouse*. Neftm 
HbSrtoys 01758 720674 
TENBY Saunderolool S fan- 
orokeshlre. 4Q0 individurtl wri 
entering nmn roar beauilhjl 
beKlws and countryside Frank B 
Mason. Dept 19. SUulian Sl 
T enby. OI834 B45000 IZuhrS). 

N. WALES 1.000 conagec. eic 
Urns. Shows, Snowdonia 
TounEL 0175B 701 702 
GOWER. MumUiK. 5e-ansea 120 
conages. nousoc. Hats Home 
from Home 01 792 J€ 0624 
555 COTTAGES 'FARM HOUSES 
ihrougtioui Wales, oil Tcuriii 
Board Graded VJoior. Hohdaw • 
01686 625287 

SUPERB COTTAGES II VJsles. 
Anglesey. Shrops, roris. Peeks. 
Sykes Cottages (01244) 345700. 
HALF-PRICE bargain breaks 
Gower. IdyUiC 17C larmhouse. 

Bnsurie. dinner B6B L13 50. Lie 

Bar. log-tires, AA.RAC 3’ com- 
mended. Which’ best B&B. 
broch 01269 595640 
BRECON BEACONS. Over 100 s c 
conages some sleep upio iu 
Many loss than £250 pet r eot 
high season. Tel 01874 6 , .’6446 


West Country 


EXMOOR Edwardian eounir/ 
house, set m 25 acres sweeping 
down io riw ui. Etriushre foods 
& wine. 5pnng DiMkL 3 nkjltls 
from C109 DB&B. Porioot Vale. 
D1M3 86232B 


Yorkshire & The Dales 


DALES BEAUTIFUL RENNOVATED 
Slone Bams. Sleep s lo 1 7. pels 
welcome, brochure 0800 854309. 

HAWES. WENSLEYDALE. 40 Caun- 
fry Conages. Peis welcome. 
Brochure. 01989 86/ 654 

YORKSHIRE, DALES. MPorc-, 
Coaei. Peak & Lake Dinuci. Over 
200 Vc conages lllus Brochure 
HoBday Coitaga; Toriu.Tire. Water 
Sl. Sklplon. BD23 IPS ,01750) 
700B72. 

SUPERB conogns VoriiK Dales 
Northumbria, tokos. Ftaaks. SyFos 
Cottages 01244 345700. 

COTTAGES Yorkshire incl. York. 
Colour BrocnueO1045 597WSC. 

YORK OVER 25\. Off Hcworfa 
Coun Hiriei. Brochure 01304 
425156 
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SATURDAY .15 MARCH 1997 • THE INDEPENDENT LONG WEEKEND 



Simon Calder twins 
towns to view options 
for ‘grandes vacances' 


T he French feelgood 
factor est arrive. 
Liberated by cheap 
francs and low 
fares, millions of 
British travellers 
are making plans for crossing 
the Channel this spring and 
summer. 

Yet when you start planning 
a trip, the complexity of planes 
and boats, trains and tunnels 
proves baffling. So to show you 
how to get from A to B, moms 
eher. The Independent has cre- 
ated a unique A-Z of ways to 
reach destinations a!! over 
France. Some of the methods 
help you to take advantage of 
brand-new (or yet-to-be-intro- 
duced) services, while others 
will simply save you money. 

All fares shown are returns, 
and include applicable taxes. 
They are quotes obtained 
anonymously by telephone 
researchers on Thursday and 
Friday this week. Company 
contacts are given opposite. 

Aberdeen to Antibes 
Strange but true: Luton is the 
new gateway to Europe. Low- 
cost airlines such as Debonair 
and easyJet have turned the 
Bedfordshire airport into an 
important air hub. especially 
for Aberdonian sun-seekers. A 
flight connection at Luton on 
easyJet can get you to Nice for 
£168.40 return. The good news 
is that Nice airport is just a 10- 
minute cab ride from Antibes. 
The not-quite-so-terrific news 
is that the flight schedules 
mean you must spend a night 
in Luton in each direction. 

Birmingham to Bordeaux 
The global HQ of National 
Express coaches are in Birm- 
ingham, so not surprisingly 
there is a good deal by bus to 
from the'" Midlands to the 
Medoc. The bus company will 
get you to Victoria Coach Sta- 
tion in under three hours for 
a modest £12; then Eurolines 
has a direct overnight service 
to Bordeaux for £99, allowing 
you to compare the 17th-cen- 
tury Rue du Loup wirh the 
2Uth-ceniury Bullring. 

Cardiff to Charles de Gaulle 

BA 7805. one of the more way- 
ward flights in the British Air- 
ways timetable, wafts from 
.Aberdeen to Paris by way of 
Belfast City and Cardiff-' Wiles 


airports. If you buy a World 
Offer ticket from Cardiff to 
Charles de Gaulle by 26 March 
it will cost £116.40 - only a 
fiver more than the first class 
train to London. It is tricky to 
make a case for the main Pbris 
airport being a destination rn 
its own right, but the sturdy old 
aerodrome of Le Bourget - 
halfway into Paris - houses one 
of the great unsung museums, 
devoted to Air and Space. 

Dover to Dunkerque 

The Sealink between these 
two ports has been broken. 
Instead, nip up the Kent coast 
to Ramsgate and take the new 
Holyman Salty fast feny to 
Dunkerque. Starting on 15 
May. the Australian-made 
catamaran is scheduled to take 
75 minutes. A car plus five 
people costs £151 for any 
length of stay on selected sail- 
ings all year (with restrictions 
on Friday and Saturday depar- 
tures in July and August). 

Edinburgh to Epemay 

In theory, this trip is easy. The 
Rail Shop's brochure boasts of 
through trains from Britain’s 
cities to Paris this summer, as 
it did last year, but the promise 
has yet to be kept- There is 
some hope that direct Eurostar 
trains from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow via the East Coast 
main line will finally begin in 
June. Timings and fares for the 
through trains to Paris have yet 
to be calculated, but expect an 
introductory offer of £99 - 
with a journey time of eight 
hours from Edinburgh. Bolt on 
£10 and 75 minutes each way 
to Epemay; you can reach the 
maison of Moet with just a five- 
minute walk between Garcs du 
Nord and de I’Est in Paris. 

Folkestone to Foix 
Few ferries serve Folkestone’s 
handsome harbour any more. 
Instead, burrow beneath the 
Channel on Le Shuttle. Pack 
your car with up to eight other 
people, and you all get to 
Calais in 35 minutes for £149 
in April or May. To reach the 
fine town of Foix in the Pyre- 
ncean foothills involves a drive 
of 1,000km (625 miles), possi- 
bly arduous with nine in a car. 
Still, the A20 through France, 
speeding the journey south, is 
being improved faster than is 
the A20 through Folkestone. 



Glasgow to Grenoble 

Go from the Gyde to the Alps 
via Essex. At the end of this 
month. Flightline begins oper- 
ating flights from Stansted to 
Geneva: tickets are being sold 
through Plus Travel [or £122 
return through the summer. 
Bolt on a Ryanair return from 
Prestwick to Stansted for £70, 
including a rail ticket from 
Glasgow Central or any other 
Scottish station, and you will 
be within 60 miles of Grcno- 
ble. But with the pound having 
appreciated even more against 
the Swiss franc than vis-a-vis 
the French currency, perhaps 
you'd best rester in Geneva. 

Huddersfield to Honfleur 

A “supersaver” rail ticket from 
the West Yorkshire town to 
Portsmouth costs a whacking 
£56.50 - more than many 
Channel crossings with a car at 
ibis time of year. Without spe- 
cial offers. P&O’s Portsmoutb- 
Le Havre ferry costs a modest 
£20 for foot passengers if you 
take a midweek daytime sail- 
ing. You need not actually 
arrive on foot: the ferry com- 
pany will let you take your bike 
free on the boat Hope for a 
favourable breeze for the ride 
across the mouth of the Seine 
to the still-pretty fishing village. 



Ipswich to lie 
de Re 

Even from 
East Anglia, 
motorists will 
find it facile 
to reach the 
small island 
that launches 
itself into the 
Atlantic from 
the intensely 
serene port of 
La Rochelle. 

A voyaging 
seagull, flying 
directly down 
from Suffolk 
on a straight- 
line route to 
the He de Re 
would glide 
above the 

harbour of Newhaven. From 
here, a high-speed Stena ship 
will whisk terrestrial travellers 
across to Dieppe in a couple of 
hours for £48, for a five-day- 
two- person trip. Migrating 
gulls and drivers would both 
do well to avoid Paris en route 
to the silvery island of sand 
dunes and marshes, speckled 
with a few trees. The terrain, 
you may conclude, is remark- 
ably similar to Suffolk, but 
the coast is punctuated with a 
few more nudist beaches. 
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Jarrow to Joan les Pins 
Tyneside rs should travel to the 
C6te d'Azur by way of Brussels. 
The official advice from the 
Official Airlines Guide is to 
take the Metro from Jarrow to 
Newcastle airport, fly on 
Sabena to the Belgian capital, 
then take a flight to Marseilles 
- from where fast, frequent 
trains shuttle along to Juan ies 
Pins. Local discount agents 
such as Dawson & Sanderson 
(0191-257 1777) can get you 
there and back for £222. 


Kidderminster 
to Kayserberg 
To travel from 
the carpet cap- 
ital of Worces- 
tershire to the 
village whose 
biggest boast is 
as the birth- 
place of Albert 
Schweitzer is, 
surprisingly, a 
piece of patis- 
serie: take a 
train to Birm- 
ingham airport 
to connect with 
the Crossair 
flight to Basel 
(£217). Basel, 
of course, is a 
Swiss dty. Bnt 
a geo-political 
wrinkle places its airport firmly 
on the French side of the bor- 
der, with a land corridor to the 
Swiss dty that gives it the 
name. When you leave the 
airport, you choose whether to 
enter French or Swiss territory. 
Choose France, take the bus 
into Mulhouse and a train 
onwards to Colmar; Kayser- 
berg is on ibe outskirts. 

Luton to Le Touquet 
Thameslink takes you via 
Blackfriais to Bromley South. 


where you find bus 320 to Big- 
gin Hill International Airport 
The Kent airport’s sole sched- 
uled service is on Love Air to 
Le Tbuquet fare £135. After a 
short hop, walk from the air- 
port to the geriatrically glam- 
orous resort in 15 minutes. 

Manchester to Menton 
A British Airways Boeing 737 
has flown between Manchester 
and Nice for many summers. 
But this year, the Sight has 
turned into a charter. When 
BA derided to cut the link to 
the south of France, the tour 
operator Unijet took it over. 
So starting on May 24, Man- 
cunian rugby fans can make 
tracks to Menton easily for 
£219; just take the train from 
Nice to the final resting place 
of William Webb Ellis, who 
departed for the great scrum 
in the sky from Menton. 

Newcastle to Nancy 
Brussels intervenes again for 
Tyneside travellers to Lorraine. 
Hull to Zeebrugge on P&O 
North Sea Ferries (£106 for a 
car and driver for tore nights) 
cuts out much of the motoring, 
and provides free motorway 
driving through Belgium and 
Luxembourg -tolls begin only 
at the French frontier. 


New high-speed catama- 
rans (below left) save 
time across the Channel, 
but do not permit tr av- 
ellers to sample the brac- 
ing see air on deck (left). 

MAIN PICTURE; HULTON GETTY 

„ * 

Oxford to Ofttans 

The Thames to the Loire is 
mostly navigable by water, but 
hi tching could be quicker. Stu- 
dents who don’t mind a slow 
getaway should thumb along 
the M40, swerve around Lon- 
don on the M25 and continue 
to Folkestone on the M20. A 
“Paris, please” sign will earn 
you blank looks or derision, 
but could get you a free ride 
through the Channel Tunnel 
and on to the French capital. 

The patience of a saint such as 
Joan of Arc will help op the 
hitcher's graveyard that is the 
Boulevard P£riph£rique, but 
you might manage to thumb & 
from Oxford to Organs for £0. 

Pimlico to Paris 
Apart from hitching, the low- 
est fare remains Hoverspeed’s 
£27 bus fare from Victoria (a 
short walk from Pimlko) to the 
Gaie duNord. You arrive later 
than Eurostar folk, but richer. 

Don’t forget your passport. 

Queen's Park to Quimper 
If, instead, your bedsit is in 
London NW6, take the tube 
four stops to Paddington. The 
Golden Hind Pullman gets you 
to Plymouth, and the overnight 
Britanny ferry (£66 per person 
in a two-berth) to Roscoff. By 
dawn you are in Britanny; even 
with the uncertainties of trans- 
ports ruraux you should make i? 

Quimper by elevenses. In the 
city that boasts a Mus6e de la 
Crfipe, celebrate with a pan- 
cake as mid-morning snack. 

Reigate to Rennes 
Air France has cut many of its 
services from Britain, leaving 
only Paris and Strasbourg. But 
the range of regional destina- 
tions on other airlines is still 
wide - especially to Britanity. 

Bus 727 from Reigate deposits 
you at Gatwick. with depar- 
tures to Brest, Nantes or 
Rennes on Brit air for £142.50 

Sheffield to Strasbourg 
Would you believe you can fly 
from Sheffield to Strasbourg? 
Didn’t think so, especially 
since South Yorkshire has no 
airport. But head along to 
Humberside for Air UK’s 
departure to Amsterdam and 
a connection on KLM to the 
home of the European parlia- 
ment Steel yourself for the 
fare: £220. 



TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FRANCE 


Milos. Conagcs. 
Farmhouses 
and Chateaux 
throughout Fiance. 
Save up to 10^ on 
last years prices. 

O-er 100 new properties 


824308 
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Traditional holiday 
properties of character 
and qualitv in 
France and Corsica. 
Many with pool. 
FREE COLOUR. BROCHURE 

RING (0990| 143681 

QUOTE REF: F324 
i ff write iw: Eiept F-W; . 
Vscsncn en Compagnt 
Kitaii. Fulb-irrjufib. 

W. Sussex 
RH2U IQTJ 

Weaacca ca, 




ireat Deals To 

FRAttCE 
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PARIS CITY BREAKS 
fieri £124 for 2 nicha BJl3 


KMtwa— miian 

LUPUS TRAVEL 


London Kent 

0(71 305 5000IOIH92 553500 




More fun for your money! 

Looking for a family holiday that gives you more? You 
need the Canvas brochure. Our holidays offer 
CHILDREN GO FREE you the best of Europe, including free activities 

and theme parte, superb tents, mobile 
homes and sites - and free Ch adi an's 
WHh Canvas, you won't pay a penny placesl So call us now for our brochure 

for chrtdnm party - and enjoy a superb value hoteay this 

. year. * 

Full tonna and conation In me brochure 



CAMPING 
IN STYLE 


Fatly aquippad 
teats 





50 small, 
uncommercialised 
campsites of real quality 
in France, Italy 
and Spain 

- all perfect for children 
June prices from £339 


FRfftndm 

'fk* 


per pjrfy *. free ton' 


French Country 
‘•ix* 


. 0541 560000 


/3b 


Summer in 
Prance 

Holiday Villdgwi and 
apartments, mobile 
hum** and luxury tent*. 
Great facilities’ tuo - 
pool*. golf, tennis, 
sailm". children s clubs - 
throughout Franco. 

01892 518355 


Short Breaks 
in France 

Disneyland from £42 
Paris from £48 
Le Touquet from £51 
Theme Parks, Cities. 
Self Drive and Eurostar 
01892 518555 



tfeb/hiKf 


Quality Villas 
& Character 
Farmhouses 
all over France 
01409 070567 

Swanmora, Sotdn. 
5052 2flW 




For France with the accent on 
standards, ’phone for a brochure. 


01242 240 310 



PYRENEES ADVENTURES 

Guided walks in toe Pays Basque in France 

COME WALKING WITH 

US THIS SUMMER 

Estate* 


-SsSda 

-.■.kSTT'.jV 

Full board with gourmet cuisine including wine 
Pnces from £380 per week (plus £155 for flight) 
For a brochure and more details phone 

Rick Hall on 01433 621498 


OuMttf vBh aat cooagn In 
tte moat (over? ns of Penn. 
Manama s. pools and Km Bs, | 

nwcrtS* prcpMsc, ertutt, via# 
hMHM m a dHde P^onreet 

DordogmLot 
Prov an ca Languedoc 
1»7 BROCHURE AVAILABLE | 
5/7 HumMl Rd, London WB 8QH 
ATQLZS* ABTOTGQ3QI 


0171 331 8519 



• Book dfrsctntif! mr 
1700 private owner* 
«AB types Whofctoy 

property, many with poota 

• AH regions or France 

•City Breaks 


Tel: 01484 682503 
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1 CORSICA 


Southern Ferries are passenger 
agents for SNCM Ferryterranee, the 
French car ferry operator saing to the 
beautiful island of Corsica by the 
shortest; most convenient routes from 
Marseffles, Toulon and lice.' 

The associated Corsica Marfttitna 
fine offers services to Corsica (Bastia 
and Porto Vecchio) from Livorno, 
Italy and from Genoa to Bastia. 

Our fleet takes you and your car in 
luxury, and at speed, (from 2 2 A hours) 
from Nice to Corsica. Call now for 
timetable, bookings and details - 0171 
491 4968 Monday to Friday 9am - 5pm 
or complete coupon below. 


SOUTHERN 

FERRIES 

Our fleet takes you and your car further. 

SmBMni Farrias, DapL MD, 179 HccsdBy, London inv 9DB 
W; 0171 491 <968 F*e 0171 491 3502 
Souther fates Animfca <S and btntad by the PSA. 
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invasion of France, 



Direct 
trains from 
Edinburgh 
to Paris are 
due to start 
in summer 
- three 
years late. 
Celebrate 
the first 
Scotland to 
France 
trains in 
Epemay 



Cheap francs and low fares are tri&^erfng the biggest 
invasion from Britain since the war ended (aboiire) 


Tam worth toTburs - 
Reports of the demise of the 
shipping industry at the hands 
of the Channel Tunnel are 
exaggerated. The straight-line 
school of motoring directs you 
to the Britanny Ferries Knk 
from Portsmouth to Caen 
(well, Outstrehaxn. nine miles 
north). If you hold the course 
steady, the journey south to 
the Loire even takes you down 
the back straight of the Le 
Mans racing circuit, mas- 
querading as the E502. In 
July, you plus up to four co- 
drivers and a car can get 
across the Channel for £140. 


(Jpnrinster tor Uzes . . 
Upmioster, with its 900-year- 
old church tvndmedievaJ tithe 
barn, has almost as much his- 
tory as the old hilltop town of 
Uzes. But while the medieval 
French settlement forms a 
neat triangle, with Nlmes and 
Avignon, Upminster loiters 
alongside -Dagenham and 
Romford. Still, Heathrow is 
only a £3 JO tube ride away. 
Air France’s “hub and spoke” 
system to provincial France 
involves a tiresome bus trans- 
fer between Paris airports, but 
with persistence Avignon is 
accessible for £178.60. 


Virginia Water to Vincennes 
Eurostar may still be recover- 
ing from the Channel Tbnnel 
fire - and Waterloo from this 
week’s electrical blaze — but 
die fixed link between England 
and France is still the best bet 
from the Home Counties to 
the lie de France. Reckless 
travellers will allow three min- 
utes to connect at Waterloo 
from South West Trains io 
Eurostar (not counting the 20 
minute check-in). Use the 
direct Disneyland service 
(£79), and transfer magically at 
the Royaume Enchante to 
RER line A to the Chateau de 
Vincennes - no messing 
around on the Metro. 


Watford to Wimereux 
For destinations in the 
Boulogne banlieue , Hover- 
speed is the best bet - its Sea- 
Cat purrs across from Folke- 
stone in 55 minutes. A day 
return by train from Watford 
Junction to Folkestone costs 
£18.10, and if you catch the 
current Cat’s special offer 
(until the end of April) you 
can reach Boulogne for the 
day for just £2 . The bus from 
Boulogne takes 20 minutes 
for a modest 7F, to reach 
Wimereux, four miles north. 
This winningly friendly resort, 
with a prim fin-de-sieclc prom- 
enade, is still woefully over- 
looked by daym'ppers. 


Farewell Manchester, bonjour Menton photo: scalder 


EAeter to Aix 

You don't have to be a 
planespotter to enjoy this jour- 
ney. but it helps. The morning 
departure from Devon to Jer- 
sey on a Shorts 360 gives you 
plenty of time to connect with 
the departure to Paris (and. 
indeed, the chance to see a 
good portion of Jersey while 
you wait for the flight to the 
French capital). A De Havil- 
land Dash 8 dashes vou to 


Charles de Gaulle, where you 
face another long wait for an 
Airbus A320 to Lyon. The air- 
port is on the TG V high-speed 
line to the south, so you can 
complete the trip by land at 
velocities almost as fast as 
some of the planes used for 
this tortuous trip. British Air- 
ways' long-suffering fares unit 
computes a price of £26(150 to 
Lyon, with the change out of 
£300 getting you the rest of the 
wav to Aix-en-Provence. 


Yeovil to Yerville 
By this stage in the alphabet, 
you will have collected almost 
every crossing on the Channel. 
The misnamed Britanny ferry 
from Poole to Cherbourg costs 
£80 for a five-person, five-day 
trip, leaving you to lope through 
Normandy to this placid \ille. 


Zennor to Zonza 

From one extreme in England 
to a far-flung aimer of France. 
Zennor is a village near Land’s 
End. Zonza a hamlet north of 
Porto-Vecchio in Corsica. A 
land journey, using ferries 
where necessary, covers 1.000 
miles. In contrast, St Ives is but 
three tempting miles away. 


Cross-Channel contacts 

Air UK: 0345 666777 
Brit air: 01293 502044 
British Always: 0345 222111 
British Rail International ': 0171- 
3342345 

Brittany Ferries: 0990 360360 
Crossair 0171-434 7300 
casvJei: 0990 292929 
Eurolines: 015S2 404511 
Eurostar. 0345 303030 
Holymatt Salk: 0990 595522 
Hoverspced: 01304 240241 
Le Shuttle 0990 353535 
London Transport enquiries: 
0171-222 1234 

National Express: 0990 S0S080 
P&O North Sea Ferries: 01482 
377177 

P&O European Ferries: 0990 
980980 

Plus TrmvL- 0171-259 0199 
Rail Shop: 0990 717273 
Ryanair 0541 569569 
Sea Fra nee: 0990 711711 
Stena Line: 0990 707070 
UK rail enquiries: 0345 484950 
Unijet: 0990 114114 
None of the numbers ub ove is 
a premium -rate service - blit to 
call the French tourist office in 
Lotulon, on 089] 244123. you 
pay 50 pence per minute. 


TEL- 0171 293 2222 



travel • fra nee 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


JiSXg: 




Introducing the lowest fare 
from Dover to France . 



RETURN 


Take your car and your family over France the SeaFrance way. 
We guarantee you won't find a cheaper price. 


0990 711 711 

S E A FRA N C E 


YOU’RE in FRANCE .BEFORE YOU LEAVE DOVER. 
■For a car and up W 5 passenger* booked before 3W March 1997. 
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GtyBreaks 

Escape 


while you can. 
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VEKNEY FRAN CE & CORSICA 

Unique selection of 
holidays in hotels' and 
seltcatering apartments. 
Direct flights to Corsica. 

also Rail, Sea travel 
Also Varney Paris and 



. For free Culuttr Brochures 
contact your trai'd agent or 

TOORISME VEKNEY 
' 178-180 PfecadHfe 
London W1V9DB 
Tfckttbons Not 0171 495 6877 
Fax No: M71 495 6744 
ASTA.VB88S AT0LSSS4 



PARIS 

;£37 RTN* 

AMSTERDAM 

£37 RTN* 

DISNEYLAND PARIS 

£42 RTN* 

ANTWERP/ BREDA 

;£37 RTN* 

BRUSSELS 

;£37 RTN* 

BERLIN 

1 £1T8 RTN 

HAMBURG 

I £98 RTN 

HANNOVER 

. £98 RTN 


AB departures franVictnria Coach Station. London. 
Ikineek specs!. raSd for outbound departure from Atav-Thu-s 
Subject to uafatdty. Book 7 days ahead. Ask fire 


£*H year travel agent mr rng Oiinputd : <1 

0990 240 241 & 
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KEY, CAMP 

JT". « 


BMCauditanOtapi 



JEN 






IfflS OcctoeW Tlb**C*£* 


0121 353 6457 



Villas & Cottages 

Coast or Country 

Many wit ) 1 



MANY PSKES nilKEDHW I«7 

(01903) 748127 



TOURISMS YERNEY 


THE FREXCH SPECUUST ft H0UD tYS TO PR t \CE 
VERNFY Pwh - Vntedcr IWb I* Ocubci HOT 

• Tlira-W I* n>4* Hath h 4 \rrnn Imlbifm 

■ dnCIniid Pra ri p 

* Fan ScU-aiernq: nsUcan. B ctumd Pirn 

■ Trail h nU ett Etrwlar Crma Laarb* W atalos or VshfonJ 

■ B; ib m nfetaM ffljtai ro Para (m Haftne at Gtfmcfc 

tho hew Edatan*. Nr-ratti. Maactnirr. 

Binmaftam. Briool m 4 SueCknnfirai 

• br Lt SBtifc .r Fnrra 

tionim. Guided SB|fiD|| Tn. Citoiti 

• Stan bob M L* TuopKI. LiUe. Dounfflr and Tiwnillr 
ReuTTahoMM ami Bnctmf rrtfpr , in estt: lw .trrml or 

Tel: 0171-495 6K77 Fj« 0I7M95 4744 

ATOL: 3S4 ABTA: ' WW 


Dominique's 

Villas 


Intimate selection of 
I rillas £ chateaux with pools 


I Loin: -Aendec •Ourinfc 
j1)ordo£;nf - l.oi nt Garunru 
Pro'.x'.ncc • Cote d'Anir 


0171 738 8772 

Wfcy settle Tor oDyUuag less? 

*n»jWMu 



SELL C 7 FRANCE 

01865 331850 7 cr,:s 




CvcBUtn^ on on* W u 
Ml M iHMByi •> B* Iran a in 


Pm baa CIOOpB rata DdoBMei 
■a Mn 1 MN taqol Baa nfaulL 

Ry<ea»«Ml»i rf Wa«iw f4mpMn i : 

01579350379 


>1 GASCONY L 

ffanjanr hJfwnbird fjnn kmcv * 


Braul&l ueus Jl Piroaese aaJ I 

pnteoill timntrysiie j 

Sj tt'ell equipped Kid pwalr pool 
S Contort attic mean triti 

ebamtur \ 

3 hint (in nil ages slpt III inrf ..ti j 

*4 01287 677272 | 



rtwa p aipab (joai < 9m 5te 1 
in Brilfcny and rwict Fj% mriiawr | 
Self 3me l+Jasu Cuba Br*njfe 
BRJTTANY CARAVAN HIRE 

TEL: 01 1 7 95355031 


le ur holidayi 


' RSITT.VNY * OLaRTNTE 
^COTE D , . Aa^R»V P|PLE 



i 


E3!SCm&3; 


52i?-esSl T E| 
carapissc. Moisaavs; 



iJTFirm 


VILLAS WITH POOLS 
Bode no* Sava 19 to £250 

Ona 200 had-ricW rilhs far 
W? people in 5ora& Wed Rant* 



,01253 593333 

F?P*T r— 


LOT. Owners oltar quality larm- 
tuusee. soma wttn pools. Steep- 
ing 2.12. rT4o-n5oa 101544; 
328455. 


BRITTANY. Dordogne. Cote d'Azur 
A more Lovely villas, many with 
pools. SunselKt vou. ABTA 
W7Z78 Brodl. 0161 707 8794 


BRITTANY STONE COTTAGE qulel 
rural surroundings. Closa Io Si 
MalO. Oman Fr £100 pw. 01473 
213563 (day) 0K73 254406 

AW- 


DORDOGNE. Moe a than 50 doUgtu- 
lui vUas. many with pools. AS 
dates. Sunurieci Villas ABTA 
V72278 Brochura. 0161 707 B7B4 


ROYAIL FuDy aquppad Bu In med- 
ont eamploi wKh swimming pooL 
Sleeps 4. Beach i km Detaasiol 
Alan 00 33 546227798. 


LANGUEDOC Ni Usdeve. Home m 
lrfBage ol cnoracler Seeps a roof 
loraceOiBi 7180591 


PROVENCE Lux. apt alps 4-S.Pri- 
vsie gdn^hared 

POOL1MXB34B4047Q6 

NORMANDY Glue Da France. 120 
coastal & raral cons. Normandie 
Vacanow (01822) 725705 ATTO 
CYCUNG OH WALKING. Hotel to 
hotel lours, with luggage carried. 
Or single centre holidays. Bade 
F rente, atol aitQ. 01692 


Discovn Captivating 

CORSICA 


Fly DIRECT firm 
GATWICK. 5TANSTED 
St W.\NC HESTER 

FLIGHTS from £169 
HOLIDAYS from £249 
Concu yourkicaj 


Independent Travel 
Agmuorcxll 


Hclsdau 

Options I 


THE Corsican ft 
Sar dinian Experts 

01444 881414 

im.traKl.aerldBide com 
/holiday op tiara 


DOVER - CALAIS] 

CHANNEL I 

CROSSING. 



PEN REM 


ice of wsmeie mssenoefs 


0114 2797300 


DORDOGNE VALLEY; Beautiful 
Hone farmhouse wilh pool. 
Steeps 2-16. wendeitui leuflon nr 
Medieval Dorn me. Brack 01548 
857671. 


LOT FARMHOUSE. Steeps 6-8. 4 
aedroam. private pod. axtenslve 
grounds. outbuHdkigi with uMo 
imnfa. shady bach senate. Vacant 
June A IB August on warns. Tel 
0161 9406352. 

PER I GO RD VERT. Detached 15TH 
C. Glens house. Sips 6-8. Bikes 
Inc. lakea/ewimming Retailing tor 
a memorable holiday .01988 
660167 

DORDOGNE, lovely old farmhouse 
nr Riberas. Peaceful salting, Ige 
secluded garden. 4 beds, spa- 
dkxfi, open plan Bring area. Wash 
mashlne. B8Q From April to Nov. 
FromtZOOpw Tel 01483 810621. 

LOT VALLEY/DORDOGNE SW 
Franea.Wlde aetocuon ol country 
housax ail woh own pools. Colour 
brochure contact Polar Aidous 
L English). Kingfisher Holidays 
0033 553 4071 13 or tax 0033 553 
4074 71. 

BORDEAUX WINE COUNTRY . 
Beautiful 17C tarmhouee in 3 
seres, with too metres frontage 
on River Domogna. Real, sips 6- 
8 C3CO-S80. 0181 7718550 


MERISEL. Savoie. Apt for up to 5. 
AH year, mountain blkei sU relax 
Bd|. plate 8 tecs. (01388) 526317. 
BAY OF MONT ST MICHEL village 
properly sleeps 2-8 avaflablo 
Aprfi-Oct. Vbry reesonablo rams. 
Tri 01306 884249 


BRITTANY Country larmhae sips 6 
B ft cottage sips 4^. 12 mire, tram 
N Jbeacfwa. Avail tram May 24th. 
00351 023581 68 at 01981 550678. 


CHARE NT t spnflg ‘Summer breaks 
m recently renovated village 
house available. Peaceful loca- 
tion. Sleeps 0. Tel: (01278) 741 
5% 


VILLAGE HOUSE HR AVIGNON 
Sips 5/7 m 2 dtue 1 sgkr b.'rms. 
Both raom. sep. shower 2WCs- 
Reef temice. Good cenire for 
excuntions, £200-250 pw. TeUH71 
4352807 


CANNES' COTE D'AZUR. Villas ft 
apis. Coastal or inland, lux whh 
pocte 01673 KOTO 

ALPS Chatefw'flpts In beautiful, 
unspoilt village nr Ml Blanc. Gen 
CT1BT 9463922 fw>. 


S.W. France, nr Cognac. Delghflul 

»$eepi 


character house $ separate col 
tegea, sunny gardens, take/pool 
nearby. Sips 2-12. Colour 
brochure, toi 01392 077641 


Cote d ' azuR 


! qii/llin' VILLAS ft HMEIMECK 
[ON THE COTE D-AZLlSTnOPEZ 
[ s PBOVEWE 

01932 355135 


DORDOGNE. Largo stone coitago 
near Portgunn. Branlomc, Rib- 
erec. Steeps 6-7. All mod. cjns. 
Patio, garden. TaLFai 0033 
553045703. 


BRITTANY COAST. Delightful sionc 
callage available from Easier, 
from COT per week Tel: 01743 
365648 


NR MONACO - Vlltefranche. Har- 
bour side op P 13 balcony, excp 
view, beach, reus, train. 0033 
483015565 


Byma 


THt VM 
taennan epora <i 
_ _ &rai«. 

ry Cuapisaf: 

shuns AbburruEE? 

t ITV f WDl 

i ROfi Ana. FoncO 
I t» I* hr j 
Snaf tract, taa 

|Cal U Sbtoi 01537 JS? SC 

STOBff S. M taafca 

Bw marram and 

iniwi 


I inmOiKB 




CYCUNG ft WALKING kt imtfccov 
oTod Franca. Greet lood. friendly 
hotels, bags moved. Headwater 
101600 48898 AITO ATOL 34 12 


DORDOGNE ■ Pretty, traditional col- 
lages sleeping 2 or 4. Posceluf. 
country location, pool, hiaal for 
waBung.'slghlaoelng Details. 
Hazel Armltage Tel/Fax (0033) 


BRITTany S Rostued larmhouso in 
Chateau grounds between Redon 
ft Vannos. Nr beaches. AV mod 
cons. Slpe 7/8. 00 33 299912329. 


UEDITERRENEAN/PYRENNES - 
Sea or mourdtan. DeUghtfut small 
modernised suns larmhouse, 
alps ZiO. m beautiful location 
01730828447 


S.W ATLANTIC BEACHES 20 
mine. nr Bortteoiu. seduded cel. 
fage. pool. Ige shady gdn, amid 
Modoc vtiwyarda. sips 6-9. £300- 
C680 per week 0181 77t 8550 
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all consuming 


Under the Counter 

Chic to cheek 


I 'm seriously thinking of 
investing in a pair of very 
dark glasses in order to 
survive the next few months. 
Harmful UV rays I can cope 
with, but there is one sight 
which everyone should be 
protected from. Summed up 
in three little letters, it is the 
summer sin: VPL. 

VPL, or “visible punty line”, 
is a phenomenon that appears 
as soon as spring has sprung. 

It rises with the sap at the 
merest blink of sunshine. It 
manifests itself most 
commonly at weddings, office 
parties, and even on prime- 
time television. A recent Blirul 
Date contestant was a 
textbook example. The lovely 
lad may not have liked the cut 
of her jib, but most of Britain 
saw the cut of her knicks as 
she waddled up Cilia’s stairs 
to the losers' dressing room. 
His relief at not picking her, 
was palpable — so was mine. 

I have no sympathy for 
anyone suffering from VPL. 
This is. after all. a self- 
imposed affliction. Don’t 
these people look in the 
mirror? Or is it the fault of 
eomplacent/well meaning/ 1 
scared partners, who to the 
much-voiced “I look fat in 
this, don't I?", reply “of 
course you don't, my darling", 
every time. 

I have never been a fan of 
squeeze-me-quick Lycra 
below the waist, so VPL was 
not a personal challenge - 
that is, until this year’s 
January sales, when I fell for a 
pair of skin-tight, indigo, 
boot-cut Sportmax trousers. 
They were reduced from £169 
to £53. so I just had to have 
them. The assistant rather 
cunningly reassured me that 
no. I didn't look fat in them 
and yes, they were supposed 
to be that tight; and she had 
processed my Visa card and 
lovingly wrapped my brand- 
new purchase in tissue, before 
I'd even had lime to consider 
my panty line options. 

The ensuing evening gave 
me a new complex to mix and 


match with my new trews. I 
spent a grear deal of time in 
Henries, selecting a suitable, 
line g-string with which to 
slide into this Lycra garment, 
and, as this shop is such 
incredible value, was forced to 
buy a slinky Wonderbra-style 
bikini as well. Tbps and 
bottoms are sold separately, 
so I thought, what the hell. I'll 
get some g-string bottoms 
while I'm at it - nice to have a 
sun-kissed behind. 

I thought ray other half 
would have been unable to 
contain himself, as I gave him 
a pre-bedtime fashion show. 
But when it came to the 
(Pamela-Anderson-eat-your- 
heart-out) g-string bikini, he 
hesitated, then shook his 
head, saying no, this was really 
lS-year-old-waif gear. I 
haven’t yet got over the fact 
that he doesn't think I possess 
the body of an 18-year-old 
waif. At least I can wear my 
g-string under my Sportmax 
boot-legs, and strip off to 
reveal it in the gym locker- 
room, in the certain 
knowledge that most of the fat 
old birds in there would turn 
up to board meetings wearing 
only this piece of dental floss, 
if they had buttocks like mine. 

There is no excuse for 
revealing your panty line to 
the world. There are solutions 
- be they g-strings, trouser 
briefs, control-top tights, or 
simply no knickers at all. 
Before you RSVP to your VIP 
party, get to the mirror ASAP, 
and check out that VPL. In 
case there is any doubt, your 
reflected rear should remind 
you of two smooth Cox’s 
orange pippins, not a beach 
bail tied tightly with string. 

Smoothies to get intimate 
with: LOGO microfibre g- 
string. £4.99. from H&M 
(Hermes), 261-271 Regent 
Street. London Wl; Lycra and 
polyester "trouser knickers" 
with minimiser knicker-linc 
and seam-free rear, £7. from 
Marks & Spencer. 

Lindsay Calder 


Go on, cook it yourself 

Help is at hand for the lazy: fast food need no longer be depressing, writes Caroline Singer 


I t's no secret that, while our 
appetite for cookery prog- 
rammes and glossy recipe books ‘ 
is at an all-time high, as a nation 
we are cooking less and less. TV 
chefs entertain more than they 
inform, and the inevitable books-of- 
the-series end up as coffee table 
d<5cor. Part of the fascination of 
Hugh Fearaley- Whittings tail’s TV 
Dinners is that he’s managed to find 
real people who take time to concoct 
complicated gourmet meals in their 
own homes. But for the vast major- 
ity, where cooking’s concerned, it’s 
often less hassle just to watch. 

Food companies know this only 
too well. Even if we do like to cook 
"proper" meals, there’s not always 
time. Arriving home exhausted and 
hungry rarefy induces a burning 
desire to spend the evening slicing, 
dicing and marinading, so conven- 
ience food is a fact of life. But the 
"ping" of a microwave is a depress- 
ing sound. Few would say, hand on 
heart, that scalding hot. oversalted 
sludge sliding out of a plastic tub is 
their idea of a treat, and there is that 
slightly sheepish feeling that comes 
with eating something so far 
removed from the hands-on exper- 
ience - are all those lovely Le 
Creuset pots just for decoration? 

This is where CTY - "cook it your- 
self" makes its grand entrance. It 
takes away the hassle of preparation 
and planning without removing the 
sense of cooking a proper, balanced 
meal from scratch. Bigham’s Global 
Gastronomy, which is pioneering 
the concept, seems to be carving a 
new niche in the packaged food 
market The idea is simple. You are 
given the raw ingredients in separate 
sachets, all chopped, marinaded 
and ready to use. By following the 
instructions you can have a plate of 
gourmet food in 20 minutes flat 
Breast of chicken in a spicy Cajun 
marinade with a mango and corian- 
der salsa, and sauteed Scottish veni- 
son with mustard, honey and juniper 
in a cranberry and fresh thyme 
sauce, are just two of the meals that 
can be whipped up. Nothing is pre- 
cooked, defrosted from frozen or 
pumped with preservatives. There’s 
no waste, no shopping around [or 
cranberries and creamed coconut, 
and emphatically no white plastic 
tubs with “pierce here" on their 



Out of the frying pan: gourmet food in twenty minutes flat 


lids. This is real food, made easy. 

Charlie Bigham, an ex-art con- 
sultant and self-confessed foodie, is 
the brains behind Bigham’s Global 
Gastronomy. He is enthusiastic 
about the concept, which, he says 
“came to me as I negotiated the 
Iran/Pakistan border". The “global" 
element is inspired by his expedi- 
tions to far-flung regions of the 
world. "I saw simple, delicious food 
being cooked up with the minimum 
of fuss on the streets,’’ he recalls, 
“and I wanted to try to capture some 
of the convenience and freshness of 
this type of cooking, and remove 
some of the mystique that sur- 
rounds, say, a Caribbean dish." 

Charlie believes that the great 
strength of English cuisine is its 
eclecticism. "Unlike countries with 
a country culinary tradition, such as 
France or Italy, we have no sacred 
cows here any more, which is very 
refreshing. An Italian chef would 
never think of using Thai spices and 


coconut, whereas over here, people 
like Alastair Little never stop exper- 
imenting and combining the flavours 
of other cultures." ' •/ 

It all sounds wonderful, but'how 
does it taste? I decided to invite a 
few carnivorous friends for Bangkok 
chicken in south-east Asian spices 
with coconut and cashew sauce, 
and sauteed Scottish venison and 
zesty Caribbean lamb in a lime and 
ginger marinade (vegetarian options 
are in the pipeline). It certainly 
seemed to be food I would happily 
serve to guests at a dinner party, as . 
well as being something I could treat 
myself to on a Monday night in front 
of the telly. And maybe, for once, I : 
wouldn’t emerge from the kitchen , . 
hot. irritable and bothered, trailing 


: PHOTOGRAPH ANFDREW BUURMAN 

and I noticed - eco-skinflint that I 
am - that the little plastic sauce pots 
are just about strong enough to re- 
use. There are four separate com- 
ponents to each of the gastronomic 
self-assembly (tits: a bag of rice or 
new potatoes; a bag of carrots: 
peeled and batoned leeks, chopped, 
or green beans topped and tailed; a 
pot of sauce; and a pouch of mari- 
naded chunks of meat. Plus a page 
of instructions. 

I began cooking about an hour 


the faint. smell of singed martyr. ^; with a serepesmite. 


Practicalities first. The stylish ‘ griming is crucial element: 



fichols. A meal far > 

£7.95 in Cullens' 

brown cardboard packs come in ' inl and Global Gastronomy talcds f r*dhd£&9$inFlipvey Nichols. Further 
single or double portions, and meals all the guesswork out of it The'.' - informadonP}tall ■ or fax Charlie 
work out at around £5 a head. They instructions that come with each' Bi$iam(01 81-357 2530) or Caroline 
keep for up to a week in the fridge, pack are so easy to follow that I . Singer (0181-579 1082). 


♦ 


almost felt lost when I bad to mtttiw 

cheese and biscuits out without 
friendly advice. They tell you eweify 
when to put the nee on for lire » be 
ready just as the meat has cooked 
through and the carrots are at their 
peak of al dente perfection. The 
smells are quite wonderful- 
And the flavours are even better. 
The meat was uniformly tender and 
beautifully marinaded. I have never 
bitten into a piece of British iamb 
and tasted lime and ginger before, 
but it was an inspired and inspiring 
combination, which I plan to do 
again. The coconut and cashew 
sauce was aromatic, sweet anp 
creamy, while the chicken itself bad 
a hint of spice that balanced the 
flavours perfectly. The m ustany 
venison was, again, extremely ten- 
der, although some felt . tie 
marinade was a little too peppery 
Opinions were divided as to wfaidi 
was the best dish. I thmk the 
Bangkok Chicken won. but onfyjus; 
the other two meals bad. strong 
support, too, and we ail felt we hal 
eaten inventive, interesting, high 
quality food that was light year 
away from anything we’d had out a 
a packet before. Global Gastronom 
meals are outstanding value, and • 

. welcome addition to the otherwisr 
gloomy world of instant grub. | 
look forward to the vegetariai 
options, and to seeing the distribu 1 
tion go nationwide, which it is set tc 
do in the near friture. ; 

Finally, a last word for those 
purists who like to feel they’ve 
worked hard for their dinner party: 
with “cook it yourself” there’s still 
the washing up to do. Global Gas- 
tronomy may be short-cut cooking, 
but what a wonderful way to cheaL 

Bighorns Global Gastronomy is avail- 
able from quality delis, Harvey 
before my guests were due to arrive. ^ Nichols, Fortnum and Mason, Part - , 
As we would be trying out three djf-i ridgesahd Cullens. It is also available 
ferent dishes, a little planning was (from April) from Waitrose super- 
reqidned, but next time fTl serve just markets and the home delivery super - i 
one variety, jiving me time to make . market The F6od Ferry (0171-198 
a cr&trie. bruise, wax my legs/walch.. 0§27).\lhe cQSi . of a meal for one 
EasiEnders and greet my^gac^^9ar£ss^ieisveai^.95 at Culkns and 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


classified • independent traders 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Health & Leisure 


HAIR PROBLEMS? 

Anxit-TifaiK is u nut uni I herbal product newly. arrived 
id ihc U K from the Continent and now achieving the 
same superb results here. 

You can read about this excellent svstem of hair care in 
the current edition i»r HAIR INTERNATIONAL 
magazine. Alternately, send a postcard or phone the 
number below to receive an information pack and 
PROMOTIONAL VOUCHERS. 

Xcl:IW 7331634Q6_Q4 Jk5) 

or postcard to: 

Arena l"K, Dept IN. PO Bov 351 Peterborough PEI 5QQ 


Fbr Sales 



• Excellent Prices ALTIMETERS 

Our impressive range of 40 
Pedometers allow you to 
choose the right model for 
your needs, if you Jog, Walk, 

Run, Cyde or you would just like 
(o know how for you have walked 
the dog, you am measure the 
distance travelled, lightweight and 
com pod. 

Precision Made Instruments 
guaranteed for reliability and accuracy. 

We also have a large selection of Mop Measurers, 
Compasses, Magnifiers,. Stop Watches etc. all 
available at excellent prices. 

FREE COLOUR BROCHURE despatched by return. 
WRITE FAX OR PHONE FOR 



The foB rage « our FREE eahur bredtan of qooktf pndaan tatramnts 

PEDOMETERS INTERNATIONAL LTD (IN11) 

13/14 James Watt Close. Drayton Fields. 

Dav entry, Northerns NN* 5RJ 

Tel 01327 706030 Fax 01317 571633 



* «u quality comimucoI 

* nwa moms wia wo r or ■ , 
NtcmsCD I* ANT War V 
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CHEOJSS/POs he QUICK & DIRECT. I 

rtt££POSTTKT*1KZ} SVbMmp .wmhS b 

1377H£HSHMI RB.WW.TW OH THAMES, I 
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SPJU'Xv&^L % S'i'- 1 - 

: He. : i th a n it . f i: ncs.< 

KsfcWt. Sydo-i-.-.n SE2J-C3 
• Fully equipped gymnasium • 

• Fe.-scr.sl fitness ar.3 py'se 
•jai.iir.g preprints. 

LOSE INCHES 
9 v,-se’< fat turning prcgrarrr.e 
■Foci • Spa ’Saunas ■ 
•S:cam Room • Astatic 
Studio. 50+ various classes ■ 
• Beauty Clinic - Creche • 
-Bar - Restaurant - 

0181-778 9818 


[Musical 


Instruments 


GRAND 
MARCH 
NOW ON 


tnuk&aMlPbmt 


8. Bertefey Square tswar ;vt 
Tel 0f7V.53O5W 


Clocks & Watches 


' RADIO ' 
CONT ROL LED 
WATCHES & 
CLOCKS 

Phenomenally accurate 

(JUNGHANS& 
KUNDO-STAIGEK) 
timepieces available by 
Mail Order. 

Free Catalogue: 
CORNEAL CLOCKS & 
WATCHES 

FREEPOST LSS541M. 
LEEDS LS8 5YY 

Tel: 0113 293 7437 
» i24hn» - 7 days i g 


Fashion 



Diabetes? Cirr ,, '’.ti(m problems? Varicose veins? 

HJ SOFTOP SOCKS 

The Original No Elastic Sock 
Exert no pressure on the calves and leave no 
irritating rings or marks 
Wool rich (60%) or Cotton rich (65%) 
Sizes. 6-1 1 or 1 1-13 in Blade. Dark Grey, Navy 
or Oatmeal. 

Minimum Older 3 Fairs £9.60. 
Available by post from COUNTRY THREADS 
8 The Gate House, Rake. Iiss, Hants 
GU33 7JH 

Telephone 01730 894012. 



ORIGINAL IRISH 
GRANDFATHER SHIRT 

Ft— r-nBor r* JMia b«e 1’o)cixm & J 

nnifo be n -wi) ntUn} tt". tabd Om am OB 
rcfcna' 6* raw nl 
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To advertise 
in this 
section 
please call 
0171 293 
2323/2344. 


Gifts 


NURSERY & 


TRADITIONAL ROCKING HORSES 

Real Leather & Brass Accessories 
Genuine Horsehair Mane & TaB 

Hand-made to order 

Ring: 01372 454722 


Silk Lingerie 
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CATALOGUE 
01741 411107 


House and Home 


Independent SPRING 

PROPERTY REPORT 

On Sunday 23rd March, the Independent on Sunday will be 
producing an in depth Residential Property Report. 

This report will appear in Sunday's "Travel and Money" Section. 

As well as exploring the general property market and 
information on financing your move, editorial will also focus on: 
INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 
This is an ideal opportunity for advertisers of home 
furniture and decorations to reach readers with a keen 
interest in home improvement 
To advertise in this special report please call 
The Independent Traders team on:- 
0171 293 2323 
0171 293 2344 


Unusual Gifts 


GBIUINE RUSSIAN 

MILITARY HATS 



Greyffitae w«t offidrf mstat 
badge Wann. comtonable and 
He* lor al outdoor acttvWes. 
Details: 0171 3063319 
(24 hre) 
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0131 654 5455 





Fbr Sales 


HATCHBAG BOOTLINER 

the ORIGINAL solution to dirty boot problems 


An flffoccva way to keep the 
Higgage area or your car in top 
condition. A sturdy hardoeartng 
and waterproof inner Mng that b 
simpte to Bt easy to remove and 
tokl away. Tfeitormade tor over 
250 hatchback & estate voMcfes. 
From only E38 l 8S Inc VAT. 


SLIPOVER SEAT COVERS 



Top quality waterproof front s eat 
covers made from coated nylon 
fabric, easy to fit & remove. 
Available In 3 sizes lo ffi most 
vehicles. Also fatly tailored sets 
| available tor ma£ 4x* vehicles. 
Awn only £2935 per pair Inc 
VAX 


Unusual Gifts 




House and Home 


Security Gates 


Sagsigood tads nffl « test of steal- Secarfy 
gates comMne the tdginst levd of sac&my for 
pxrbanBwwrifteetticI^ 

The styfati retractable gates stack neatly oat of 
sigWiitesnrtreip^anrfaSowwfcdwto 
beWtopretarve^toi during to n^httetokft 
aanprowfaKgsacarty. 
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SECURITY SYSTEMS 

GfOBAlSHUPTYflN), HgEPOSTffXIMft. EXETBt BC1 1AZ 


WARNING! 


THERPS A KILLER IN YOUR HOME 


Don't wait to become .* statistic! 

G**l a detector it 

s2n7S!sr ,lfc! S Si 

#=u:.l. v 'C ! JARANTE = D 13313? 

SPECIAL OFFER 


ALSOACOWLEIEJUBIGeOF 
GAS Kinn0RS.F0n THE HOME, CAMUN OH BOU BE SURE -K SAFE 
wn^imL9TOita u,an;iw taBMHW 

<m r. CE3CQD 
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I exclusive] 

FOAMS 


for cushions & mattresses 



NEW CU^OONS MATTRESSES 
Far chaijrs, suites,.' . . Made, to OVERLAYS 

bench scaring etc. , measure any A separate 2 in. 
Uncovetof or . • size and to deep layer fbr 

without own your individual instant relief on 

fitted cover?- - .oomfetn. a too hard bed. 

MBfBmWt6DBJVtaE>SAf8y TOMKAS DOM. 

PHONE 0113 267 8281 

• or past couponpefow for , colour brochure, 
measuring, guide and direct prices. 

Please send ita&p for colour Irvctarc or m "“-51 

— — -esi 
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t . shopping 

If you really wanna put some 

World domination continues as the Spice Girls put their name to a range of 

I do , ne everything else, so ir ~ „ 


spice into fashion 


on GDve James Show bst Si Sv 

SiSS^*“S3S 


clothes. By Melanie Rickey 


iiusi him wnai ±_i miui rm m earn- 

jngs could do to your taste in clothes). 
What’s more the range will catapult their 
street cred to Mars. Who wears theNe^gb- 
bours range of clothes? Zoe Ball’s range? 




SS? 2* that’s ju£ a« Wdrt 

^«SS 5 i Basa 5 - 

Spice Girl Dolls and we could be headine 
£ fi***** Heaven forfend 
clothing range won’t be on sale 
^ ne J year when the band 
embarks upon then- world tour (if indeed 
itgoes into production at all). By then not 
only will impressionable five-year-olds be 

^ cu 5i omer base , but “Baby Spice” 
could be a Gucci-clad “\femp Spice*and 


Sportsman track-pants, 
£29.99; white three-stripe 
T-shirt, £19.99 and blue- 
and- white shelf toe train- 
ees. £44.99, all by Adidas. 
Available from Cobra 
Sports, 172 Oxford Street 
and stores nationwide; 
enquires 0171-637 0903. 


«actly. In reality the Spice look is avail- 
able on the high street, because h existed 
before the Spices bad sung their first 
zigzigha, and Is available to aO women to 
interpret in any way they please. 

The Spices and the high street are w ell 
matched. Even last Octoberat the British 
ft^iionAwnds, the girls performed their 
second single “TH Be There” oil the cat- 
walk whan the prize for Best High Street 
Retailer was awarded to Oasis. On those 
grounds one could almost go so far as to 
attribute a high street store to each girt 
Bui, today’s stores have diversified and aim 
to cater to as manv woman and mrlcflK rwu 
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Pink velvet A-flne ‘Tilly' 
dress, £28; green and 
lilac optical print shirt, 
£28; baby pink dips 
and surpasses also 
available. All from Top 
Shop, Oxford Circus, 
London W1 and stores 
nationwide; enquires 
0171-291 2351; white 
platform trainers, 
£79.90, available from 
Buffalo (see Scary) 



Burnt orange Jacket, 
£150; matching belted 
skirt, £59.95, suit also 
available in blue and 
green, from Karen MDIen, 
17 Neal Street, London, 
WC2 and branches 
nationwide; enquires 
01622 664032 . Black 
satin Ultra bra, £18.99, 
from Gossard, available 
at department stores 
nationwide. Black mock- 
croc patent knee-high 
boots, £120, horn Ravel, 
branches nationwide. 
Enquires 0171-831 0224. 






ft 
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ion knowledge and attitude. Some stores 
have noticed the Spice influence is having 
a direct affect on sales to their core cus- 
tomers. Warehouse believes the 

Spice's have encouraged fashion 

conscious girls into being more i 

daring with trends. Their target J 

customers are 20- to 30-year-old & 

women who are independent, ^ 

urban, and cam their own money. ■ > 

Recently, the store has been 
selling out of their camouflage 
print mesh dresses 3nd tops - like . . 

the one’s Mel B wears. They 
believe The Spice Girls have J:i .j . 
helped young women understand 
the way to wear fashion because Kr • 
instead of seeing clothes on stick 
thin models on magazine pages. 

they 3re seeing them on an all- 

singing, all-dancing role model. 

A recent example of Spice fashion 
power is the Union Jack dress Geri wore 


Purple two-part asym- 
metric dress, £59, horn 
Kookai, 123 Kensington 
High Street, W8 and 
branches nationwide; 
enquires 0171-937 
4411. Black patent plat- 
form wedge mules, 
£19.99, from Shoe Ex- 
press, branches nation- 
wide; enquires 0500 
192192. 
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at The Bril Awards. Since it was splashed 
across TV and countless newspapers the 
company who designed the dress. Lipsy. 

have renamed it The 
Geri Dress, and it has 
t _ consequently sold out 

Jm from i heir Top Shop con- 

■ , _ B cessions up and down 

\ ’ - the country. Pictured 

. left, they have offered a 

s - : . k dress to the first thirty 

'.. ^ Independent readers 

£Sm who respond by post 

- ;• ; (with the assurance that 

• v’"s*v for popular consumption 

■ the dress will be a few 

• inches longer). 

gjSSjjJPP Semi postcards tv Geri 

Dress Competition, do 

Lipsy . 71 Mortimer Street. 
London WIN. 7DF. Include your home 
address, a contact number and dress size 


Chocolate brown string- 
tie cropped halter top, 
£14; leopard print bikini 
top, £18; leopard print 
shorts, £15; beige 
loose-fit military 
trousers, £40 all avail- 
able from Warehouse, 
63-67 High Street Kens- 
ington, London W8 and 
one of their 75 nation- 
wide stores; call 0171 
278 3491 for your local 
stockist Leopard skin 
super-elevated 

trainer/boots, 

/ £99.90, 

\ v from Buf- 


il- - 

t c—* 



\ ) falo, 59 

— Y Kings 
\ Road and 
\ 56 Neal 
J Street, 
Covent 
Garden, 
London 
^§3 WC2; 
enquires 
and specific 
mail order 
enquiries 0171- 
379 1051, or 
check their 
internet site on 
http://www.buf- 
\ falo/boots.com 
which features 
an on-line cat- 
alogue, and a 
mail order 


v;. 
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Midland’s banking on 


Ad watch by Meg Carter 


M idland Bank is chang- 
ing its spots. Or, to be 
more accurate, its 
logo. Out goes the familiar 
golden griffin on navy blue; in 
comes a hexagonal symbol in 
red on white. What better 
time, then, to spend £20m on 
a rebranding campaign? 

Midland's new advertising 
strategy broke last week with 
a return to its old “listening 
bank" theme, made familiar by 
successive campaigns through- 
out the Seventies and Eighties. 
However, the tone and style of 
Midland’s new TV ads is 
unlike anything the bank has 
ever done before. 

Three new commercials, 
created by the advertising 
agency St Luke's, parody 
action adventure movies in 
the tradition of Mission Impos- 
sible. Bank staff are seen risk- 
ing life and limb - diving out 
of planes and into water, 
scrambling along the top of 
trains - to respond to cus- 
tomers’ demands. 

Eac h ad starts with a com- 
plaint overheard by a Midland 
employee who - after high 
drama and derring-do - deals 
with iL It's a far cry from Mid- 


land's last campaign, which 
featured everyday people 
singing along their hopes and 
fears to familiar pop tunes. 

While the old campaign suc- 
cessfully conveyed the emo- 
tional values of the Midland 
brand, it did not go far enough 
in selling Midland as an active 
“doer”. Peter Godfrey, the 
genera] marketing manager 
for Midland Bank, explains. 

A rethink was called for. 
And after detailed consult- 
ation with bank staff and cus- 
tomers. a radical new 
approach was agreed. 

“We decided to focus on 
what customers really want: a 
very simple product which they 
can easily understand. In 
financial services, the majority 
of advertising is warm and 
empathetic. Midland's 
approach has moved on - to 
become more action oriented. 
In essence, if the customer 
asks for something, within rea- 
son - we’ll do iL** 

It’s a grand claim. And one 
that Godfrey is in no doubt the 
bank will be able to honour. 
For the new advertising 
approach has come from a 
root-and-branch review of ser- 


vices, he explains. “We have 
listened to customer com- 
plaints and addressed them, 
changing products where nec- 
essary and adding services.” 

- Midland hopes its new 
approach will both build loy- 
alty amongst existing cus- 
tomers. and lure new business 
away from rivals. The bank is 
currently the fourth biggest in 
the UK. with 4.5 million cur- 
rent account holders - a total 
of 7.8 million customers when 
other services are added in. 

“It's an attempt to move 
away from the perceived com- 
placency associated with banks 
in the past.” says Neil Hen- 
derson. account director at St 
Luke's. “The listening bank is 
a tremendous positioning in 
the market, but one that has 
nor been to the fore in recent 
campaigns. While the last one 
did a wonderful job in making 
Midland personal at a time 
when others appeared 
pompous, the new campaign is 
a declaration that Midland 
has moved on." 

Undoubtedly, a simplified 
and impactful approach seems 
the best strategy for financial 
services battling to win con- 


sumers who are easily bored 
and confused by their wares, 
and facing new competition 
from the self-proclaimed kings 
of Nineties service culture: 
the supermarkets. 

But will Midland's grand 
new scheme be complicated by 
its simultaneous rebranding 
strategy? The timing of the 
two is coincidental rather than 
planned. The rebranding was 
instigated by Midland's parent 
the banking and financial ser- 
vices giant HSBC, to harm- 
onise its operations in 75 
countries around the world. 

Godfrey, however, denies 
that dropping the griffin in 


favour of a red and while 
hexagon represents much of a 
risk. “So far. we've had ven 
little customer response at 
all.” he claims. "Besides, it 
offers a welcome opportunity 
to draw a line under the old 
and bring in the new.” 

What effect the strategy will 
have remains to he seen. 
Immediate reaction from Mid- 
land customers is muted, as 
Godfrey suggests. "It's all ven 
exciting, but I’m not sure how 
all of this directly relates to 
me." said one retired customer 
from south London. “When 
that becomes clear. I'll make 
m> mind up.” 



Trouser 


For details of your nearest stockist 
call our Information Hodine 01375 855388 
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Tru ly, 
noisy, 
speedy 

Sports car enthusiasts 
have never had it so good, 
says Roger Bell 



More than a movin experience: MG F (above), Alfa Romeo Spider (top left) and Porsche Baxster (left) 


T o jump i he queue for a Mercedes- The rest - Caterham. Morgan. TVR (but 
Benz SLK is to line the pocket of a not Lotus, which didn’t have an open 
profiteer. Buyers who can't wait two-seater in *77) produced eclectic cars 
iheir turn for u Lotus Elise. BMW Z 3 or of varying ability, just as they do now. It 
Porsche Boxstcr may also have to pay hefty is the arrival of other major manufac- 
premiums. Not so long ago. the MG F was turers - BMW. Honda, Mazda, Mer- 
on the hit list. loo. When demand exceeds cedcs-Benz. Porsche. Renault and Toy- 
supply. market forces incite impatience ota— that has so dramatically improved 
and extravagance, not to say avarice. But standards. 

beware: hubbies buoyed by fashion are apt Like Mazda, several specialists, led by 
to burst messily. leaving wallets smoking. Lotus (reluming to its roots, with the 
egos Hugging and stocks languishing. delectable Elise). look set to capitalise on 
For all The hype that surrounds them, it the rush for cars that provide rather more 
is not pjragons such as the new Mere and than a moving experience. Here's how 
Porsche that best reflect soaring interest they run. at prices below £35.000. 
in sport > cars. Nor is it spring fever. 

Mazda's humble MX-5 - the model Alfa Romeo Spider 

credited w ith the roadster's revival in the The w inner Alfa badly needed. Spcctac- 

early Nineties - is a better barometer. In ular styling and plush cabin, but integrity 

a static market, interest in the MX-5 marred by crashy ride and body shake. 

would have waned as the competition. Handling Hue ni by front-drive standards. 

notably that from the excellent new if not mid-engined ones. Great engine: 

MG. intensified. Sales have in fact rock- performance unspectacular for the 

eted. to a record 3.855 in the UK last money. Spider is charismatic and a tonic. 

year. Despite losing the bloom of youth, but the stiffer. roomier GTV coupe is the 

the little Mazda has cashed in on a sales better drive. Good hood. 

spree generated by younger rivals. The Price: £32.590. Power: I50bhp. 0-b0mph: 

wider the choice, the greater the inter- 9.0 seconds. Top speed- 125mph 

est. Growth in other specialist sectors - 

diesel. 4\4 and MPV - has been similarly BMW Z 3 

fuelled. Nice ify* »u can get it. There are more than 

Booms are bad for buyers, as prices 3.000 UK buyers waiting delivery of the 
are firm, discounts unlikely and deliver- US-made Z3 1.9. which is more sunshine 
ies late. For quality, ability' and variety, tourer than sportster. Remove the BMW 
though, the sports car buyer has never badge, and the appeal diminishes. Z3 
had it so good. Although there were looks good and handles well - but needs 
almost as many different roadsters on more power. Macho image fostered by 
offer 20 years ago as there ure now . in Bond movie is better embodied by the 2.8. 
1977 most of them came from just two a latter-day Healey 3000. due this sum- 
mainstream players: BL (represented by mer. Fine hood, 
the MG Midgei/B. and the Triumph Spit- Price: £19,950 (first orders) Power: 
fireTR7) and Fiat (Fiat Xl/9. Alfa 140bhp. 0-60raph: 8.5sec.Top speed: 
Romeo 20IIO and Lancia Monte Carlo). 124mph 


Caterham Seven Superligtit pension and mid-engined balance put a 

Less a means of transport, more a pow- big smile on the driver’s face. Lotus’s 
ered skateboard. Cramped, stark, rau- founder, the late Colin Chapman, would 
cous. vulnerable. have approved. Steering, handling, agility 

Little car for lots of money, but twice establish new benchmarks. Performance 
as much won't buy more raw amusement, from MG engine strong. Look elsewhere 
Tuned 1.6 Rover engine, slingshot accel- for plush, goodies. Hood a bad joke, 
eration, race-bred suspension, pin-sharp Price: £19,950. Power 118bhp. 0- 
handling. Driving machines come no 60mph: 6.0 sec. Top speed: 125mph. 
purer than this street-legal racer. Hood? 

Don't bother. Mazda MX-5 1.6i 

Price: £17.494 Power 137bhp: 0- MX-5 sparked sports car revivaL now 
filhnph: 4.7 sec. Top speed: 129mph. world's best seller. Took over where MG 

Midget and "Triumph Spitfire -axed in old 
Fiat Barchetta age for want of demand - left off. At its best 

Left-hand drive denies Punto-based Latin on twisty rurals, MX-5 is a lovely mover 
charmer a serious role in Britain. Chic with sharp rear-drive handling and slick 
styling, novel detailing, plenty of pizzazz, shift. Economy better than performance, 
great fun. Eager, economical twin-cam Practical everyday sports car. Pricier 1.8i 
engine gives Mazda MX5-beating per- is faster, better equipped. Easy hood, 
formance. Front-drive handling not quite Price: £14,410. Power SSbhp. 0- 
so crisp or tactile. A pretty, practical two- 60mph: 10.5sec. Top speed: 110 mph 
sea ter at a keen price. Excellent manual 
hood is quick and simple to operate. MG F 
Price: £15.078. Power: 130bhp. 0- Comfortable, all-purpose charmer to every- 
60mph: 8.5sec. Top speed: 1 ISmph one’s taste, at reasonable cost- Not as fast 

or knife-edged as the like-powered Elise, 
Honda CRX but quick and nimble by other yardsticks. 

Not the pretty, enthusiast's tearaway it was Appeals to the poseur without alienating 
in a previous incarnation. Powered, party- the enthusiast Slug-like appearance con- 
trick roof panel, which disappears into troversial. but character, behaviour, plush 
boot, compromises styling, leaves cabin cabin and MG badge generate affection, 
topless rather than open. Looks awkward. WC model faster, 10-second hood, 
and performance is nothing special since Price: £16,395. Power 118bhp. 0- 
the expensive, humdinger engine was 60mph 8.7sec. Top speed: 125mph 
dropped. Handles well, pleasant rather 
than exciting to drive. Quite economical Mercedes-Benz SLK 
Price: £18.245. Power 125bhp. Queue-jumpers will need a big premium 
60mph: 9.5sec. Top speed: 1 ISmph for stumpy, auto-only SLK - coupe or 

cabrio. but never a true sports. Merc qual- 
Lotus Elise ity, name, safety, civility and brilliant 

The best sports car in the world, if not the hard-panel headgear are the big attrac- 
prettiest Effects of light weight great sus- tions of a ear that impresses more than it 


beguiles. Goes well, though supercharged utilitarian. Hood is unacceptably basic, 
engine is harsh and boo my. Great grip; Price: £25,950. Power 15Ubhp. 0- j 
absence of pin-sharp steering bows to 60mph: 6.9sec. Top speed: 135mpn 
American taste. 

Price: £29,500. Power: 190bhp. 0- Toyota MR2 T-bar 
60mph: 7.5sec. Top speed: 140mph. Mid-engined. curvy and snug. Twin-seat 

Toyota too mainstream, too compro- 
Morgan Plus 8 mised to rival Elise on flair, whoopee, 

Forward to the past with the fastest of Mor- agility. Stronger on comfort, civility, 
gan’s antidotes to modern motoring, equipment, safety and ! reliability. Pfcrfor- 
Appeal rooted in vintage looks, primitive raance nothing special for the price; 
chassis and front suspension inherited hard-edged engine potent but frenzied, 
from 1910 three-wheeler. Rover V8 engine Handling now ultra-safe rather than 
rumbustious, handling an acquired taste, super-sensitive. With roof panels off, 
comfort minimal, resale value great Fine cockpit is semi-alfresco, 
for strong-armed masochists. Order now Price: £232225. Power: l73bhp. 0- 
for delivery in 2002. Best with hood furled. 60mph: 7.8sec. Tbp speed: 130mph 

Price: £29,328. Power: 192bhp. 0- 
60roph 6.0 sec. Top speed: 125mph TVR Chimaera 

Not the fastest most expensive TVR (the 
Porsche Baxster way-out Cerbera grabs those accolades). 

Think of the “'cheap 7 ’ Porsche as a Lotus but arguably the best especially with 
Elise with added comfort, civility, sophis- tweaked 4.5 Rover V8. Huge performance 
t [cation and quality. Mid-mounted flat-six easily tamed, brakes and handling up to the r 
engine lacks muscle, but revs with job, steering quick, grip strong. Quality not 
impunity and a glorious wail. Uncanny to Porsche standards, but competes with 
cornering powers, sharp steering, bal- authority as cut-price superear. Lovely 
anced handling (goodbye 911). Pricey noise, cosy cockpit, natty headgear, 
auto Tiptronic less fun than manual. Price: £32,950. Power: 285 bhp. 0- 
Cabin uninspired, zero depreciation, 60mph: 5.0secest_ Top speed: I55mphest 
powered hood brilliant. 

Price: £34,095: Power: 204bhp. 0- Westfield SEiGHT 
60mph: 6.5sec. Top speed: 140mph. Eig 3.9 Rover V8 engine, tiny, Lotus- 

inspired lightweight chassis; unite them 
Renault Spider and you have the fastest shoebox on 

Pricey French funster is modem version wheels. Original SEiGHT was as loud as 
of no-frills sports car. Originally sans it was fearsome. Latest version is quieter, 
windscreen (protection was by bug deflec- easier to live with. Devilishly fast pocket 
tor and helmet), Renault’s, expensive rocket, more toy than transport. Low on 
image car now bows to convention. Stun- creature comforts, high on excitement, 
ning looks, huge presence, great handling Can be bought as DIY kit. 
and grip. High weight blunts performance Price: £25,950. Power. 200bhp. 0- 
of 2.0-iitre Clio Williams engine. Cockpit 60mph: 4 .5 sec. Top speed: 135mph. 
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Motor Services 


Mobile Phones 


Address. 



Did you Breakdown last year! 


NO 

Then save money with 

RESCUE 

MUTONATIONAL 

The breakdown service with a 25% Bonus 
Car Rescue from £24 
Total Superservice from £49.50 


P^LocalCall Brochure Line 
m 064 5 IOO 345 


To join ring 

0645 755 OOO 

Please send me a FREE brochure 
Fax:- 01277 200716 Anytime 
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[ai jaq LEATHER CASE 
SPARE BATTERY 
IN CAR CHARGER 
n-Hl DELIVERY 

• 3 YEAR WARRANTY 

• 1 YEAR INSURANCE 

• INCLUSIVE TALK TIME 

• PER SECOND BILLING 

• FREE ITEMISED BILLS 


TALK SHARE PROMOTION 
DANCAL L DC1 

* 2 PHONES [£14.99 FOR THE TWOS 

* ONLY ONE CONNECTION FEE 

* ONLY ONE LINE RENTAL 

* SHARED TALK TIHE 


ONE MONTHSFREEUNERUjT^NTAUC 60 

0181 308 1888 0181 308 1999 


Paste »dc Phone 

Expiry Dale of Current CYoer 


! Send to: -\utonational Rescue. FREEPOST CL 266. Brentwood. 

I Essex C SV] 14 4YW IN 


Landrover 


LAND 
I .ROVER 


Dest erv; ice serine oncss 
used Discovery* 


SAAB Largest Select on In EaM 
Apgtii Eurtmgtum S Trtcy Cam- 
bridge. 0133 23 2252 34K(C 


Registration Numbers 
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It’s goodbye to Mini-malism 


Sadly, the era of the very small 
car is over. By John Simister 


A s I write this, my ears are 
singing. They have been 
singing since late last 
night, which is when I 
returned from a long and fast 
journey in a very small car. It 
was a sophisticated very small 
car. well dosed with today's 
technology (electronic fuel 
injection, a catalytic converter, 
an airbag, side-impact bars), 
and furnished in luxurious 
fashion with wood veneer and 
sumptuous fabrics. But it was 
still noLsy and bumpy, because 
it was a Mini. 

A new Mini, all plushed up 
as even the cheapest Minis 
now are. will cost you £S.995. 
This is dearly a lot of money 
for an ancient design with 
fundamental shortcomings in 
smoothness and silence, even 
if it has been updated to suit 
some modem demands, and it 
is also a lot of money for 
something so small. But that 
is not the point. Today’s Mini 
is not a serious small car. a 
serious solution to problems 
of urban auu>overcrowding. 
It is a toy. an acccssoiy. a bit 
of fun. A lot of fun. in fact 
But with the demise of the 
Mini in its role of space- 
efficient, Minimalist, forward- 
looking transport solution (its 
late designer. Sir Alec Issigo- 
nis. would have wept if he had 
known what would become of 
his brainchild) comes this 
question. Is there a future for 
the really small car? Is it rel- 
evant? Is it a great idea wail- 
ing to be rediscovered? 

Mini excepted, the truly 
diminutive motor-car no 
longer exists except in Japan 
and Italy. Or not even Italy, in 
truth, if you define a cars 
nationality by where it is 
made, for Fiat's Cinquecento 
is made in Poland, where 
labour is cheap and the mar- 
ket for Minimalist motor cars 
is relatively strong. Tiny cars 
exist in Japan because’ their 
owners don't have to prove 


they have access to a parking 
space - which is a big advan- 
tage if you happen to live in a 
Tokyo high-rise - but this is an 
artificial market condition. 
Given a free choice, Japan's 
small-car owners would no 
doubt prefer something 
bigger. 

Cars that are only fairly 
small are big news at the 
moment, however. Last week 
the Geneva Motor Show was 
buzzing with opinions on 
Rover’s Spiritual and Spiritual 
Too concept cars (which, 
despite appearances, do not in 
fact hint at the real Mini 
replacement, which is due in 
2000), and on Mercedes 
Benz' s A-class. which goeson 
sale later this year. But the 
real next Mini won't be as 
small as the original, and the 
A-class, for all its clever, “one 
box" design and genuine 
room for four Nineties-sizc 
adults, is also considerably 
more than Mini-sized. 

Then there is Ford’sweird- 
lookingKa, just launched but 
yet to be wholeheartedly wel- 
comed tty the "early adopters” 
beloved of marketing folk. 

It seems small, but looks 
can deceive. Next to a Mini, 
it's vast. Seat’s new Arosa 
and its imminent Volkswagen- 
badged counterpart are not 
much smaller than the Polo to 
which they are related, while 
the arrival of the rear-engined 
Mercedes “Smart” car, a joint 
venture with the Swatch watch 
company (and truly small), 
slips ever farther away. 

The fact is that car-makers 
don’t want to build tiny cars 
any more. Such miracles of 
miniaturisation cost nearly as 
much to build as a normal size 
car, because the construction 
processes are similar whatever 
the car's size; and they can 
cost more to develop, because 
they demand more ingenuity ■ 
of their designers. But none of 
this cuts much ice with the car 



19G0 TgSOO Tiger (top); 
1964 Feel Trident (mid- 
dle}; 1959 Goggomobil T- 
400 Transporter (bottom) 
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buyer; if a car is small, it 
should be cheap. That means 
paltry profits for its maker 
unless the car sells in vast 
numbers, and the reward is 


not worth the effort. 

Besides, todays car buyers 
aspire to grander things. Liv- 
ing standards are high, and 
there’s relatively more money 
to spend than there was in the 
Sixties when a basic Mini was 
a viable family runabout. 
People like to show their af- 
fluence, and won't accept the 1 
noise, the discomfort and - { 
obviously - the lack of space : 
that go with a tiny car. If they j 
can’t afford a new, larger car, : 
they will buy something J 
second-hand instead. That ; 
was a risky strategy in the Six- • 
ties, but it makes perfect sense J 
today because cars arc better | 
built and more durable. | 
Then there is the safety) 
angle. Hoy cars are not good | 
to crash in, because there is 
less structure to crumple! 
before you do. It is this, morel 
than anything else, that drives) 
designers to distraction. Other , 
aspects of modern life militate; 
against microscopic motors,! 
too; parking, for example, is] 
increasingly defined by, 
marked bays, cancelling a tiny ] 
car's size advantage. The 1 
prognosis is clear. Cars 
smaller than today's “super- 1 
minis" - smaller than a Fiat > 
Punto, a Ford Ka, a Peugeot j 
106 - are doomed to failure. < 
And that is a great shame, 
because a liny car can enter- 
tain like nothing else. You 
can nip through traffic gaps 
that cause thrombosis to a 
bigger car’s progress; you can 
revel in the agility on a twist- 
ing road that comes from 
minimal weight and quick 
reactions to the controls; you 
can enjoy the obvious inge- 
nuity of the car’s designer. 
Tbo bad; the tiny car's time 
has gone, just like that of the 
bubble' car before it. The 
Mini has been reduced to a ^ 
nostalgia-tinged irrelevance, 
and soon it will die. Note its 
departure well for we shall 
not see its like again. 
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Londoners are 
looking east in the 
race for space. 

By Penny Jackson 



By land 
and water 

Property by the sea is going 
sky-high. By Penny Jackson 


T here is a bullishness 
among London’s 
Docklands residents. 
Those who bad grown 
used to justifying their decision 
to live there have seen their 
numbers swelled by people 
who like the area for itself - 
not only for its access to the 
City and value for money. 
Over the past year the surge of 
buyers moving east has 
brought about a dramatic turn- 
around in the area. 

Second-hand properties 
which have been languishing 
on agents’ books axe suddenly 
getting offers while developers 
are seeing half their stock dis- 
appear within days of a launch. 
Some vendors are asking 
ridiculous prices, according to 
agents, and anyone who foils to 
meet a deadline in a popular 
development will have the 
frustration of seeing the prop- 
erty sold on for about 5 per 
cent more. Savflis Research, in 
a survey of major central, ^ 
don residential developments^ 
sees supply drying up .there 
within nine months if the cur- ' 


Russell Taylor with his wife and son: ‘It’s no longer like a ghost town’ 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


rent take-up continues, with 
those developments in the 
pipeline or at the planning 
stage representing only two to 
three years’ supply. Only last 
year they foresaw an oversup- 
. ply of new homes in the Dock- 
lands. 

There is nothing to suggest 
the trend will slow. The 
demand for rentals continues 
to attract investors while good 
qualify flats' with long leases, 
river views and parking are 
drawing disaffected owners 
away from foe traditional res- 
idential areas. Hie shortage of 
property on foe market is an 
obvious reason for buyers to 
look' eastwards bnrSavills sug- 
gest that with the arrival of the 
Jubilee line Docklands may 
start to look more attractive 
than Putney or Fulham. 

Indeed there are those who 
have already made their move. 
Russell Taylor of Savills 
worked in Docklands for nine 
years ..before . deciding- a year 
ago to move with his wife and 
two-year-old son to a house in 
LunehouseJ ’ 


“It is only recently that I 
stopped feeling defensive 
about the area. We still have 
an infrastructure problem and 
there is a massive shortage of 
things. We could do with a 
bakery and some small shops, 
but it is chan ging fast. After 
the appalling traffic in the 
West End it is quite peaceful 
here. It is also surprisingly 
good for small children.” he 
adds, citing a hew park next 
door and Montessori nurs- 
eries - difficult though it is to 
picture children in a Dock- 
lands lifestyle. He notices that 
more people are spending 
their weekends in the area 
which gives it a new vibrancy. 

“It’s no longer like a ghost 
town: Somewhere like But- 
lers Wharf is always busy now. 
And in our row of houses 
there is more of a sense of 
community than there ever 
was in Fulham. We can even 
ring up the pub opposite to 
book Sunday Jupch and. they 
bring it over.” 

1 It is in areas close to Tbwer 
Bridge like Butler’s Wharf, St 


Katherine’s Dock, riverside 
Wapping and parts of Lime- 
house, that most people mov- 
ing to Docklands would 
choose to live. Also up-market 
developments near Canary 
Wharf are pulling in prime 
central London buyers while 
Rotberhithe, believes Savills, 
could stan to steal a march on 
the Isle of Dogs once the 
Jubilee line is up and running. 
But sites are becoming scarce 
in prime locations where 
already much of the building 
is in-flU. 

.Anything out of the ordi- 
nary is snapped up. Chimney 
Court, a 1920s focrojy in cen- 
tral Wapping was launched 
last week, unfin ished. Four 
days later 19 of the 41 flats had 
sold. It is an unusual building 
with high ceilings and huge 
windows, but has little in the 
way of river views. It is a sim- 
ilar story at Barratt’s Her- 
mitage Waterside develop- 
ment, alongside St Katherine’s 
Dock. No one has moved in 
yet, but half the 76 townhouses 
and apartments went almost 


immediately after release. 
British buyers, normally reti- 
cent about buying off plan, 
increasingly are prepared to 
put their money down on a 
good quality development in a 
prime spot The 10 to 15 per 
cent new build premium in 
these places is better guaran- 
teed if the market does fall 
than in the cheaper properties. 
Savills Research finds than 82 
percent of new-buitd buyers in 
Docklands are from the UK. a 
higher proportion that any- 
where else and quite unlike a 
development like County Hall 
which is almost all foreign 
owned. The criticism that 
British buyers of new-build 
are often only offered what is 
left over from a Far Eastern 
sales tour does not apply to 
Docklands, they’ say. 

Owner occupiers and 
investors do not always want 
the same things and develop- 
ers of warehouse conversions 
know their market to be 
almost entirely local. How- 
ever, Tom Marshall of Clut- 
tons does have some concern 
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about so much being sold 
abroad, especially if it is poor 
quality. 

"If you are selling almost a 
whole block in the Far East, 
what happens if the market 
collapses there? In Docklands 
he sees the market being 
fuelled by people with money 
either to invest or to spend on 
a second home. "Those not 
planning to move from other 
parts of London are being 
tempted by incredible offers 
on their homes, in Fulham I 
get an agent's letter every 
day." 

Increasingly the area is 
being sold with a lifestyle 
attached and the integration of 
hotels, cinemas, shops into 
residential schemes is 
regarded as its guarantee for 
the future. Savills suggest that 
the hard-learned lesson of 
Chelsea harbour, completed as 
the recession took hold, is that 
an 3cth’e and imaginative man- 
agement can see owners 
through the worst of times 
and is worth bearing m mind 
even as they enjoy the best. 


E ven though it is early. 
Easier will give the 
Westcountiy its first 
taste of the annual rush of 
visitors. Many - with linger- 
ing affections for the area - 
will decide that this is the 
time to invest in a home 
away from urban life, prefer- 
ably close to the water. 

Those who hanker after the 
Salcombe estuary, though, 
will have to find upwards of 
£75 1 1.000 for one of the few 
houses there. The large inlet, 
called a ria. is dotted with 
tiny creeks and is designated 
an area of outstanding 
beauty. There arc only 3tl 
properties, some with moor- 
ings. alone that stretch of 
National Trust land and the 
last one sold by local agents 
Marchand Petit went for a 
million pounds as a second 
home. They arc about to 
launch six more affordable 
properties, though, at Hope 
Cove, south Devon - a 
bucket and spade family 
beach. 

The two buildings, with 
three flats each, lead straight 
on to the sand, and a num- 
ber of people arc interested 
in them as holiday homes 
which can be let for as much 
as £100 per person in high 
season. The show flat is open 
at Easter and prices start at 
£92j>0U for a two-bedroom 
flat. 

Further west, in Ply- 
mouth. what attracts most 
people to the Barbican is 
not just its proximity to the 
water but that its main pur- 
pose is as a fishing harbour. 
There is nothing contrived 
about the jumble of boats 
that are moored there, even 
if the shops are more likely 
to sell trinkets than tackle. 
Some of the oldest streets 
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meander up to the Hoe and 
even though it has seen har- 
bourdde buildings con- 
verted into restaurants and 
bars, its commercial life is 
still at the centre. During 
the Eighties, developments 
of fiats sprang up around 
Sutton Harbour but only 
now are they regaining their 
19SS values, according to 
Plymouth agents Stratum 
Crcber. who have a two 
bedroom first floor flat 
overlooking the water at 
CS3.95U and another at 
t ti4.950. A five storey house 
.»n the Hoe. looking out to 
the Sound, sold for just 
under OHi.niM). 

Plymouth Development 
Corporation, which has taken 
over MoD property, is offer- 
ing a restored shell of 1S.IX.I0 
square feet right on Ply- 
mouth waterfront. Stratton 
CTeber are asking for offers 
in the region of £275,000. In 
Brighton' investors are buy- 
ing into Barrel's waterside 
development at the Marina. 
One couple recently bought 
one flat for themselves and 
two identical ones for in vest- 
ment as Brighton has a very 
healthy short-term rental 
market. Prices range from 
around £57.995 with duplexes 
starting at £138.995. 

In London, it is not just 
Lhe Thames that offers 
waterside living. Regalian 
has converted foe Grade II 
listed Gilbey House, origi- 
nally a gin distillery, into 75 
apartments with views over 
the Regent s Canal. It has a 
dramatic central courtyard 
stretching a full six storeys 
from the first floor to foe 
open air. It has private 
underground parking and a 
leisure centre. Prices range 
from £99.000 to £510,000. 
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YOUR PRICE 

(Visit this weekend. Reserve before prices rise.) 



Warwick Park Court 

The lastest development from Central Homes pie. 

Ii i.= mealed on ihe ttamck Road in Sotiholl and consist? of 20 apart mema and 2 two bid bungabari. 

Prices range from £54.950 to £99.950. 



With die market rising - and 
the demand for these new 
two bedroom, two bathroom 
waterside apartments 
rocketing - you’d best visit 
Victoria Wharf. 

Because if you reserve now 
from plan, you’ll also reserve 
- die price. So, in the very near 
future, you could find yourself 
. smiling in the knowledge that 
you bought a sophisticated 
home on a Thames peninsula 
. with unparalleled river views, 
fined kitchen and lounge 
with private balcony - for for 
less than your 
neighbours. 


lagi refection of yi ooa 2 tk 3 hmhoom. soul-detached ixmgikxn m a ■wcH 
bended «nd cmHh h fd prints village sett ing. dose to North Norfolk Cast, P ahai ha m 
5m^NtrmA30manK3^Lpm20maB. 


i mlnl * Bnjt doob lc c/loEsg faw l H b 4 i w i ff irf bathroom, 

27 feet lounge, own diivcsuy and i pny fix p a ge . 

Price* from £34,950 - 2 hods, £38J59 - 3 bed*. 
Abosrefiabfe far theDIY rntiirn i avr a refcyri oc of 2 & 3 bcdtpombrogalpwa in need of 


Prices fivm £25,009 - 2 Mm, £28,009 - 3 hods. 

Onccttt A tifaime opport t uu tj. 

Ma saa to he wtomui. 3» he jsM m « Ba+rmmefnl-m* hak 


For fnB detaSs, cafe 
Brunswick Homes 01485 528090 


Also Available 

Henley-io-Arden — A luxury development of S wo bed apartment? and 4 two bed idiva houses 
!d within an enclosed courtyard accetyed via electronic cniracv |SIM 

Prices from £79,950 to £95^50 
The Willows, Doege Lane Croft, A cocks Green. Only I four bedroom dvuetk-d huu*e 
left in this exclusive development Competitively priced at £ll&950 

Newhall H»n, City Centre, Birmingham. A development of 32 apartment? ronumine a 
mixture one and two bod? with secure car parking Prices from £39,950 

The Hawthorns, Hazel Avenue, Sutton Coldfield. The last two remaining three 
bedroom detached houses set in a quiet secluded locution Priced at £ (4,950 


CENTRAL HOMES PLC, 4 Save 
Tel: 01*1 233 


Graham Street 
'ax: .0121 233 1 
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Victoria Wharf, Narrow Street, 
Limehouse E14. ^ 

8 mins by DLR from Tower Bridge- „ . 

New two bedroom apartments 

iluor tiles- From £209,9 95- ■— 

Home Exchange available 

Sales office open eve* day 10 am to 

Telephone: 0171 536 9685. _ 

hrt^/^vwa4rT¥cu.uk/harT3tr - 

All .(«> Mltim thu 
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% To advertise in this section please call the 

Property Team on 0171 293 2302/2343. 


La Us Search For You 
London's No. I Specialist 
’ Search Company 

TA +44 171 838 1066 

Fax: 444 171 838 1077 
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HoneSeardi (London) Ltd 
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1 BEDROOM 
SHELL 
APARTMENT 
86 sq m (930 sq ft) 
ENJOYING RIVER 
VIEWS. 

R«dv Sepwriw 1»7. 

£190.000 
TH: 0171 736 2671 

To Let 

GEORGIAN 

terraced house. 
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Advertise your property through the Independent and Independent on Sunday s 
highly successful Property Gallery ; a marketplace that is tried, tested and works. 
The advertisement appears in the module format shown here, with 40 words of 
copy complemented by a foil colour photograph of your home. 

The Cost 

The more advertisements you booL the cheaper the cost per ad> 

1 x Advertisement costs £95 

2 x Advertisements cost £130 (£65 each) 

3 x Advertisements cost £150 (£50 each) 

Fill in the coupon below and send payment, a colour photograph and up (q 40 words of copy 
to: The Property Team, Classified Advertising, 19th Floor, Independent Newspaper, 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL 

Deadline Tor receipt or copv/pboto c> at lessi 6 working days, prior to putriicauoH. 

Offer open (o private advertisers oaly. commercial advertising package atailzble on request. 


NR LEICESTER 



Immaculate three b*£ 
apartment in former Hti ‘fir-’ 
Lodge 14 miles •cg&ihufi 

from ntj eenti^.Vpuiirfodng 
1'iongf 

cnunin/sHe vj?i7 6 . Luxuricius 
bilhrtSr'jwer ronra. 
fctai-^dlninfi area. Small 
‘^iljairtl garden, garage. 

£74,950 o.n.o. 
Day. 0171 293 2343 


NAME TELEPHONE I daytime) 

ADDRESS 

1 require lO Hick appropriate box) Advertiwmenllsl ai a total cos! of £ 

Please enclose a cheque for dus amount made payable to ‘Newspaper Pubfishing Pic* or fill in yoor Visa/ Access/ A mex/Diners Chib details: 


CREDIT C.MID NO LI, I I I 1 M 11 II 11 1 1 I I J EXHRY DATE SIGNARiRE - 

For advice or more information please call 1 The Property Team 1 on 0171-293 2343 or 0171-293 2302 
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Houses of Parliament 

Rosalind Russell mixes property and politics 


* 


I n the four years since Tbny and Cherie Blair have . 
owned their Victorian serai in fashionable Rams- 
bury, north London, the house may have 
"earned” more than the Labour leader’s annual 
salary. Reported to have cost £250,000 when they 
bought it, the Blaire' house is now valued at nearer 
to £500000 by local agents. They have another, much 
more modest home in Tri melon Colliery, a village 
in Tony Blair's Sedgefieid, Co Durham constituency. 

Meanwhile, John and Norma Major's house in 
Great Stukeiey, in Major's Huntingdon con- 
stituency, is worth about £300,000, a rise of 
£100,000 since 1990 when prices went into fieefalL 
Tn their Country Residential Review, the agency 
Knight Frank predicts a price hike of 25 per cent 
nationally over the nexi three years. And despite 
their warning of a probable two-to-three-month 
pause in the market in the runup to the general 
election, business is brisk. Such is the shortage of 
property, “even the old dogs are selling”, beams 
one Home Counties agent, cheerfully confident 
that his blue-rinse clients will never know his true 
opinion of their homes. 

But there are dramatic variations in price 
movements around the country. The West Mid- 
lands and Wales have bad varied fortunes. Parts 
of the West Midlands have seen healthy increases, 
especially for cottages, but in Wales the market 



Left wing: No 5 Trimdon Hall Farm 

remains flat. In Scotland, a good-sized farmhouse 
will sell in weeks, but the market is awash with cas- 
tles owned by people who, KF say, have "unreal- 
istic vendor expectation relative to demand”. 

Dire warnings about what may happen to the 
property market if Labour get in have been a fea- 
ture of tbe previous two general elections. They 
have been muted on the subject this time round, 
unable to wave a bogey of high interest rates at 


home owners who have struggled through years 
of negative equity, reduced mortgage interest relief 
and job insecurity. As most high-street estate 
agents will tell you, most people think it's irrele- 
vant who wins: theyH buy or sell anyway, accord- 
ing to personal circumstances. 

Whatever the outcome, you can barely slide a 
cigarette paper between the two leaders’ con- 
stituencies when it comes to house prices. Bast 
Anglia and what Knight Frank describes as "the 
hinterlands of Durham'' are both popular, pros- : 
perous areas. Sedgefieid is no more fiat-cap and 
pigeon-loft territory than Huntingdon is. 

“Sedgefieid has a country feel to it,” says David 
Mills, of Reeds Rains. “It is a small market town, 
a bit of an oasis in Co Durham, which has many 
ex- mining communities. The schools are good, 
there is a racecourse and good local shops, and we 
have more pubs per capita than anywhere else. It. 
is a fairly well-off community.'’ 

Home owners around Sedgefieid commute to 
Durham or to Darlington, about 10 miles either 
way, but the area has also benefited from the new 
Japanese Samsung electronics factory in the 
North-east Houses costing more than £100,000 are 
thin on the ground because people who own them 
are happy to sit tighL- 

Ken Walton, married with two children, and 



Right wing: Thatched Abbots Bam 

manager of a nursing home,, bought a three-bed- 
room, semi-detached house in Sedgefieid for 
£56,000. "It had been valued at £65,000. And when 
I’ve built an extenaon, with a garage, bedroom and 
kitchen, it’ll be worth £90,000. With an election 
coming up, I hope the rates stay much the same. 
If Labour get in, I think they wffl. If the Conser- 
vatives get in, T tfunkthey’U go through the root” 
Peter Lane, of Peter Lane & Partners in Hunt- 


ingdon, could do with a few more homes like John 
Major’s. There just aren't enough to sansfy 
demand. But he has found the Prune Munster a 
new neighbour. Geoff and Anne Beaver are buy- 
ing the £220,000 three-bedroom bungalow oppo- 

• sits the Majors' home in Great Stukeiey. ' 

“VVfe wanted a home close to the AI, which this 
is, because as an insurance broker I do a fair bit 
of travelling," says Geoff “I think it was mentioned 
in die particulars about the Majors living oppo- 
site, but that is not why we are buying it. We liked 
Great Stukeiey because it is a real village, with a 
village hall and pub and a life of its own. 

If John Major loses the nen election, there is 
a minor consolation. Knight Frank predict that 
F fosf Anglia and the neighbouring East Midlands 
will see the strongest house price appreciation m 
the UK during the next three years. 

No 5 Trimdon Had Farm dates back to at least 1718. 
The four-bedroom house, dose to Trimdon village 
green, has been extended and modernised. Reeds Rains 
an asking £114.500. Thatched Abbots Bam in Hem- 
ingfbrd Abbots, near Huntingdon, dates from 1631. It 
has been extended to include three bedrooms. There 
an inglenook fireplaces in the sitting room and din- 
ing room. A thatched bam has planning pemusskm 
forasdf-coraamedunh. Peter Lane is asking £155.000. 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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Pure style, with stunning 
views in Islington, EC 1. 
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At. The Lexington, Islington EC1, the outlook 
is pure style. Enjoying spectacular views over 
1 1 acres of one of Islington's largest parks 
and open spaces, 'this landmark building 
offers immaculately designed apartments. - 
Built of aluminium, glass and Brick and with 
a specification that's ‘ rarely seen. 
The Lexington is one of tire most exciting 
developments on the London market today. . 
To experience ' the . excitement of 
■. . Tbe Lexington for ypurse|^ cc^.our marketing ’ 
suite to arrange, an appointment today. 
It's one viewing you'll never forget. Prices for 
1 bedroom apartments from £120,000 to 
£145,000, 2 Bedroom apartments from £170,000 to £380,000 and 
penthouses from £355,000 to £550,000. Viewing by appointment only. 
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Developing the 
future... 
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Metropolis 


DEVELOPMENTS 


MARKETING SUITE OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


PLEASE CALL: 0171 250 0404 
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Services 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 


P<£ 


If you have a complaint about an item in this newspaper 
which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, harassment or 
discrimination , write to tbe editor about it. ' 

if you're still dissatisfied you can write to tbe 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for tbe Press- 

TH1S NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE PCCs DECISIONS 

I SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y8AE 
Telephone 0171 353 1248 Facsimile 01713538353 

This space has betn donated by the publisher 
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Waterside Properties 




SALE 



ST. IVES 
CORNWALL 


Sftmran? i*u> from this five 
bedroom VibHAm lemcrd 
huu*e dii oh. H ind C in jU 
bedrooms Superb 
loungb moaic mm, laijtc 
unfary room md luxury pine 
kitchen wdb AGA. Mjjn period 
feidur* Pm air p arki n g. Small 
rodreir putfcti 

£129^50 o.no. 
TcL 01736 797926 


Wales 








CHEYKE VALX SW 10 

River views. Vtaws looking 
ftwaifs Chelsea Harbour. 
Sensational 5 bedroomed 

freehold house. Own parting. 

Excess £1.5 million 




Tf- 


200 vrdd Hanribidnti cottage. Ag*- 
Quod doD^lndiezL 2 M b qb e 
booblieflaiMd dad) coal be. 
Bngta tame lading cue mfedi, 
suba pau. Cada k^bobc tpi ie 
lot Nor CoraJ Nainml U 
tedt fary IS index £55.000 ' 

01437 768 197. 


Balearic Islan ds 


MALLORCA, 

UVILEIA, NR. PALMA 
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SHELL RNISH APARTMENTS 
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Overseas Property 


OVERSEAS MORTGAGE FINANCE 


TSftJBtf*** corap^tltlys interest rate? What ore the most 
EggfiK deCails of our .complete 
eecvice in Europe & the. USA contact: 

CONTI FINANCIAL SERVICES 

(Ucsnsad Credit Brokers) 

FREEPHONE: 0800 018 2811 
Fax: 01273 725789 


mEKCH PROPERTY NEVIS 
mortftily. tor ytx» Irao copy Mte- 
pfaone (0181) 947 1834 



16 th Century WATER MILT, 

on the bend of a river between orange 
groves in tbe heart of the Lecrin Valley, 
ANDALUSIA. To the north the still 
snow clad Sierra Nevada. To tbe south 
the Mediterranean. West to Granada 
and East to tbe Alpnjarras. 

Huge rambling group of. fabulous 
buildings, courtyards, tower, ' amazing 
granite mill stones, a couple of 
cottages— circa 10,000 feet of glorious 
vernacular architecture in need of 
restoration, set in just under an acre of 
laud. Brilliant access, views, v power 
water .and -proximity to village. The 
owners are architects and restoration 
specialists and would be keen to work 
with the lucky buyers. 

Non negotiable price 

TEL - INT + 34 58 788255 
FAX -INT + 34 58 788284 
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* Tfii- Uirfjor.t display of 
prop<»rt y overseas i*» 
the UK 

- Over 130 difforrnt 

agents tind developers 
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# Rachel Fixsen reports on how 
not to get your fingers burnt 


A nyone with negative equity will 
£ uffaw at the term “property as an 
investment . For real belly laughs 
it is second only to the old chest-- 
2E2 ? h r 0 h USeS ” ^ look very 
2 the Property market - these 
days. Residential properly prices are 

tCa c P D by U P t0 12 pwcent this 
vear after an 8.8 per cent rise last year. 
Commercial property has also picked up. 

Should you take a fresh look at the 
property market as a way of boosting your 
savings, or does it still, have too many 
drawbacks? 

“ Buying units in a property unit trust lets 
.you reap any benems of a rising market, 
but dodge many of the pitfalls of direct 
investment in bricks and mortar. 

“Anyone can buy a small shop and let 
it out, but it is paved with stupendous dif- 
ficulties for the small-investor and carries 
a very high risk,* says Peter Smith, 
regional director of independent financial 
advisers Hill Martin. 

"frying to let and manage a property on 


your own : could prove a nightmare. 
Another serious problem with buying a 
budding as an investment is that it is illiq- 
uid — which means it is hard to him it back 
into cash quickly if you need to. There 
may be no immediate buyer for that par- 
ticular property. 

Valuation is a further obstacle for 
property as an investment Valuing the 
share of a listed company is easy, because 
you tan compare it to the thousands of 
identical sales made each day. But prop- 
erty valuations can turn out to be hope- 
lessly wrong. . They are no more than 
somebody’s opinion of what a budding 
might fetch. 

With a property unit trust, on the 
other hand, you can sell your units for 
cash at any time, And they are. simp ly 
worth a proportion of valuations of the 
trust’s underlying properties. Unless the 
trust ran into serious difficulties, it would 
not actually have to sell its assets to give 
you your money back. 

Barclays Unicom and Norwich Union 



Trust Managers both run authorised 
property unit trusts. 

The Barclays Unicorn trust bolds 80 
per cent of its assets in property, mostly 
offices and shops with some retail ware- 
housing and industrial buildings. The 
other 20 per cent is held in property 
shares and other liquid assets. 

John Kelly, investment director of the 
Barclays Unicom trust, admits the UK 
property market still has its black spots. 
“There are still some valuations that are 
20 per cent less than at the height of the 
Eighties,'’ he says. 

But all buildings are not the same. "As 
long as you have a reasonable location 


and a flexible building structure, you're 
seeing relatively good growth. "A flexible 
office building structure could be easily 
adapted to accommodate a certain type 
of technology, for example. 

Mr Kelly says Unicom property trust 
should yield between 10 and 12 per cent 
this year, with between 6 and 8 per cent 
coming from rental income, and the rest 
from capital growth. You can invest 
upwards of £1,000 in the Barclays Unicom 
property trust. 

Norwich Union's unit trust, which has 
a slightly higher proportion of liquid 
assets, has the same minimum investment. 

A new breed of quoted property unit 


trust is due to launched this summer. 
Hopes are high that this new investment 
vehicle could breathe new life into the 
commercial property market by increas- 
ing liquidity. You could also invest in 
property indirectly by buying shares in 
companies which manage properly. Share 
prices in this sector have shot up in the 
last few months. 

Ray Jones, property analyst at stock- 
broker UBS. says shares in property 
firms outperformed the broader stock 
market by 10 per cent in 1996, on the back 
of stabilisation of the direct property mar- 
ket at the end of 1995. 

Property shares produced an average 


return including dividends of more ihan 
2S per cent in the last year, according to 
Salomon Brothers' UK property securi- 
ties index. Capital Shopping Centres 
would have given a massive 75 per cent 
return. 

Mr Jones sees a steady trend towards 
grow th for property shares in general. But 
there are areas where shares will do bel- 
ter than this. Companies owning central 
London offices, particularly in the West 
End. and firms with large regional shop- 
ping centres are poised for above average 
returns, he says. 

British Land. Capital Shopping Cen- 
tres, Chelsficld and Pillar Property Invest- 
ments are four which still look good value, 
according to Mr Jones. 

Property is often seen as an "anti-cycli- 
cal" investment, meaning it goes against 
the grain of the prevailing economical 
trend. So if you’re betting on a had year 
for stocks, particularly given the looming 
genera! election, property could be a good 
safe haven for your money. 

But investing in property is largely for 
the well-heeled. Equities offer a much 
more suitable deal for those with an 
investment portfolio of less than £i in MM Hi. 
advisers say. “It’s just less flexible.'’ says 
Roger Harris of independent financial 
advisers Roger Harris & Co. "Property 
unit trust units can be sold fairly easily, 
but there’s always the possibility of delay- 
ing any sale.” He adds that a delay could 
be up to six months. 

Charges levied on property unit trusts 
can sometimes he quite high. Mr Harris 
says. This is largely due to the cost of 
managing properties. 

And some are dubious that the prop- 
erty market recovery is as solid as is often 
proclaimed. 

"I think it is a chastening walk through 
the City of London ... I'm staggered at 
the number of completely obsolete prop- 
erties which are dark and shuttered.” 
warns Mr Smith. 


tips worth noting 



■y Analysis of tipsheets shows that many positively harm their readers' wealth. 
Such titles can be a profitable business, but can they be of profit to investors? 



C an investors hope to make 
any money out of following 
stock market tipsheets? We 
do not have a great tradition, 
in this country of tipsters offering . 
share tips through newsletters, as.. . .. . 

they do in the United States. ■ 

There it Is a Jbig business, With 
literally hundreds of titles. So moch 
so that the.markei is able to support 
a newsletter. Hu then’s Financial. 
Digest, which ddes nothingelse but 
analyse the perfonnaoceofothcr 
investment newsletters! ...... . 

Although a few (such as those 
produced by Martin Zweig) are 
excellent, well-researched 
publications as good as anything on 
j “iVall Street, many of the American 
newsletters arc very ftoor quality 
indeed, produced by individuals with 
few qualifications and little V 
experience to bark up their advice. • 
Careful analysis by Mr Hulbert over 
many years has shown that only a 
handful. of titles consistently offer 
advice which is profitable to investors. 

More precisely, while many 
newsletters inevitably pick, some 
winning individual stocks; anyone 
w far followed aQ the advice that the 
tipsters have offered would be. . 
unlikely to have made any money 
from the exercise. On average, the 
number of dud recommendations 
greatly outweighs thtMips which have 
l'i ime good, very much as happens 
with racing tipsters. . 

Some - perhaps most - are 
positively harmful to their readers’ 
•.•.calth, but this does not slop them 
promoting themselves assiduously 
*.iih promises of great gains ahead — 
often based on the most extraord- 
^ marfly selective accounts of their 

▼ past performance 
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Jonathan Davis 


How do they get away with it? The 
US Supreme Court, no less, ruled in 
a landmark case in 1985 that even 
amateurs who produce newsletters 
are in effect exempt from the 
investment Advisors Act, and 
therefore from regulation. The First 
- Amendment, the court derided, 
provides them with the right to 
peddle thefr tips, whatever their 
track record The principle of caveat 
emptor - or buyer beware - remains, 
in the great American tradition, 
splendidly sacrosancL 
Sucb a laissez fahe regime seems 
.unlikely to catch on here, where the 
tradition of regulation is entrenched, 
and the law/regulatoiy system goes 
to huge - and frequently futile - 
lengths to protect individuals from 
their own capacity for financial folly. 

. - .One of the longest surviving - and 
perhaps the best known - pure 
tipsheet in the UK is the Fleet Street 
Letter. This has had a chequered 
history over the years, but has the 
distinction of being the vehicle 
through which two millionaire 
businessmen - Nigel Wray (the 
. rescuer of Saracens rugby club) and ' 
'Michael Green (the boss of Carlton 


Communications) - first obtained a 
quotation on the London stock 
market. In the right hands a 
successful newsletter can become a 
very profitable business indeed. 

What we do have in this country is 
a fairly long tradition of tipping 
shares in newspapers. How good are 
they? Mike Mitchell has had the 
bright idea of analysing the perfor- 
mances of tipsters, tracking all the 
individual tips made by specialist 
newsletters and in national news- 
papers - and seeing how they 
performed subsequently. His 
findings, which he publishes as a 
regular newsletter of his own called 
Tiptrucker (0181-747 9497), make for 
interesting reading. 

Apart from the usual problems 
involved in measuring performance - 
many tipsters are notoriously good at 
hedging their bets, making it hard to 
pin down what they are saying - two 
things are clear from his analysis. 

One is that the newspaper tipsters, 
by and large, fare less well at picking 
stocks than the best specialist 
newsletters. (An honourable 
mention here to Quentin Lumsden, 
for many years a columnist on the 
Independent on Sunday , who also 
produces two newsletters, Chart 
Breakout and Quantum Leap, which 
both have shown a strong recent 
track record in spotting small 
company growth stocks.) 

The second - and perhaps more 
surprising - finding in Mr Mitchell’s 
analysis is that there do appear to be 
one or two specialist titles which do, 
on recent evidence, have rather good 
track records at spotting winners. 
Apart from Mr Lumsden’s titles, he 
particularly rates the performance of 
Analyst, a monthly publication 


produced by a former stockbroker, 
Jeremy Unon, and a team of other 
former broking analysts. 

I can vouch for the fact that 
Analyst is a serious and well- 
regarded title which attempts to 
apply rigorous investment appraisal 
techniques to the task of picking 
smaller company growth stocks. Mr 
Utton has a relatively conservative 
investment approach, and the style 
and pricing of the publication 
(£97.50 for new subscribers, £120 a 
year thereafter) marks it out as a cut 
above the “heard it in a pub* style of 
tipsheet further down the market. 

How good is it? Well, last year, 
according to Tiptrucker, the 51 shares 
tipped by Analyst produced an 
overall gain of 18.9 per cent, which 
compares with a 12.9 per cent gain 
on the FTSE All share index. (But 
note that the analysis takes no 
account of dividends, which add a 
further 3 to 4 per cent a year to the 
total return on the market.) 

Most tipsters prefer to trawl 
among smaller quoted companies, 
which have little or nothing to show 
by way of dividend. Of -4 natysi !r tips 
last year, just over one in three prod- 
uced gains of more than 30 per ceuL 
At least three stocks doubled during 
the year. But 21 tips failed to show 
any gain at all. Is a two- to- five ratio 
of losers to winners good or bad? 

Dearly, nobody should expect a 
ticket to riches for just £120 a year. 
But the better publications, such as 
Analyst, can be valuable additions to 
the investor's armoury. Anyone who 
thinks, however, that they are going 
to get rich solely tty following tips in 
a newsletter - as thousands of 
Americans apparently do - obviously 
needs to think again. 
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£100000+ - 7. cm 

£50,000 £99.999 6.65* 

£25.000 £49.990 6 40% 

£10,000 -£24.999 $.15% 

£5.000 £9.999 5.90% 

£2.500 -£4.999 5.40% 

Introducing the Postal 60 Account from Woolwich 

Direct The highest quality of service because it's 

the Woolwich. 

Straightforward and convenient because it's direct to 
your door. 

Operating your account by post means we can offer 
you higher rates on a minimum investment of £2,500. 
What's more, you can make one no-penalty, instant 
withdrawal a year. 

For a higher interest rate from the Woolwich, 
direct to your door, call us free now quoting ref: IP153. 

Get much more with 

WOOLWICH 
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It’s a nice little urna 

Collect to invest: John Windsor finds Buddhist art enlightening 

T he Chinese are coming. 'Die expio- Tibetan Vajradhara, gilded bringer of want to buy Chinese Buddhas first In “Prices have got a long way to go,” Espe- 
sion of wealth in newly liberalised enlightenment. “You can feel the bead- London at present both are undervalued dally if British private buyers step in. 
mainland China has already ere- tude," he said Indeed, I could In the mar- - good news for Brits who cannot afford Beginners with limited experience could 
ated 55 billionaires, and this ket for Buddhist art. love and money, the £120,000 for a big 15th century figure. specialise in specific, affordable types of 
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T he Chinese are coming. The explo- 
sion of wealth in newly liberalised 
mainland China has already cre- 
ated 55 billionaires, and this 
month's second International Asian Art 
Fair in New York is expected to be a 
blockbuster. 

How long before we spot raffish, over- 
the-collar “Chinese” haneuts - as close- 
cropped Westernised Hong Kong auc- 
tioneers have dubbed the mainland 
fashion - at auctions of Chinese art in 
London? Unable to wait, I visited the 
London oriental art gallery of John 
Eskenazi and begged him: “Teach me to 
love the Buddha.” 

After all. those impassive faces of gilt- 
bronze seated oriental Buddhas with all- 
seeing umas in their forehead are not easy 
on the Western eye. Mr Eskenazi pro- 
vided the antidote. He threw open what 
looked like a built-in wardrobe. 

Spotlights clicked on inside, illu minating 
a resplendent, 3ft-high early 15th century 


Tibetan Vajradhara, gilded bringer of 
enlightenment. “You can feel the beati- 
tude,” he said. Indeed, I could. In the mar- 
ket for Buddhist art, love and money, the 
spiritual and the material, are interlinked. 

The more spiritual the appearance, the 
more valuable. The first thing that deal- 
ers and auctioneers look at - even before 
age and condition - is the Buddha's face. 
Then the hands. Serenity and compassion 
sell. Ugliness does not. Mr Eskenazi 
says: “All the best pieces have an inner 
tension, a divine quality. They make con- 
tact with one's inner self.” 

I saw more Tibetan than Chinese Bud- 
dhas in the top London galleries. Dealers, 
many of them passionate connoisseurs 
who are really collectors in disguise, 
seem to prefer the Tibetans' more force- 
ful and complex spiritual values to the 
restrained simplicity of the Chinese. 

But new Chinese collectors - whose 
ancestors employed the finest Tibetan and 
Nepalese craftsmen - will nevertheless 


want to buy Chinese Buddhas first In 
London at present both are undervalued 
- good news for Brits who cannot afford 
£120,000 for a big 15th century figure. 

At Christie's South Kensington, six to 
seven-inch high gilt-bronze Buddhas from 
the 11th to the 18th centuries, still with 
a respectable amount of gilt on them, can 
be had for £400-£500. Two years ago. they 
were fetching only £200-£300. You might 
still get a 16th century bronze Buddha for 
as little as £200 - a ludicrously low price 
for an object individually modelled in clay 
then cast by the lost-wax process. 

A wax model with a clay core was 
encased in a clay jacket and baked, so that 
the wax ran out, leaving a cavity to be 
filled with molten bronze. A few Chinese 
mainlanders are already attending Lon- 
don auctions in person but hardly any 
Tibetans can afford to. The bidding is as 
yet dominated by dealers, notably the Tai- 
wanese and Hong Kong Chinese. 

South Ken’s specialist, Nader Rasti, says: 
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“Prices have got a long way to go” Espe- 
cially if British private buyers step in. 
Beginners with limited experience could 
specialise in specific, affordable types of 
Buddha, such as those of the Qianlong 
(pronounced “chen-lung”) reign (AD 1736- 
1795) during the Qing (“ching") dynasty. 

Some 10 per cent of the edition of 
21,000 made then is thought to have sur- 
vived. They are quite charming, six to 
seven inches high, with reign marks 
including date in Chinese characters on 
their base. Expect to pay from £200 for 
the battered to £1,200 for fine specimens. 

Or, for £1,000-£2,000, both at auction 
or in galleries, go for bronze Buddhas of 
the same size dating from two . Ming 
dynasty r eigns - Yongle (AD 1403-1424) 
and Xuande (AD 1426- 1435) - during 
which the standard of casting reached a 
peak. Gilt-bronze versions will cost you 
£2,000-£5,000 - but the higher price car- 
ries more sustainable value. 

For the past 15 years it has been pot- 
teiy, not bronze, that has caught- the 
attention of Eastern and Western collec- 
tors, ever since Chinese treasure hunters 
began looting antique pottery from 
graves, smuggling it out of Hong Kong. 

They boosted demand for newly exca- 
vated wares such as those magnificent 
Tang horses (AD 6 18-906) - but flooded 
the market Only in the past three years, 
with the establishment in mainland China 
of over 100 state-led auction houses, has 
there been a shift in taste -towards paint- 
ing and calligraphy. 

The auction of excavated goods is for- 
bidden. And at those auctions there is 
scarcely a bronze Buddha to be seen. 
Good news or bad? In fact, almost all 
China's surviving bronze Buddhas, of 
which infinitely fewer were made than pot- 
tery wares, are in the West - beyond the 
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Selling serenity: John Eskenazi vtftfi Buddha photograph: peter macdiarmid 


reach of any dampdown on exportsfrom 
Hong Kong after the June hand-back. 


■ Do the Chinese really want than? Is not 
modem Chinese materialism more suited 


Remaining above ground, those that 1 to Confuciusthan Buddha? I got the most 


were not sold off in the late 19th century 
were lost in wars, destroyed or stolen by 
the Japanese invaders of 1939 or discarded 
during the Cultural Revolution of 1968-78, 
when it was illegal to own art No Buddhas 
in China means no Buddha market there. 


Under the hammer: what’s up for auction nod week 


London: Can the Swedish etcher Anders Zorn's 
volatile women be trusted with a little flutter? His 
alluring nudes are back in Sotheby's print sale In 
London, Thursday (10.30am). Cubism with a 
Czech accent PScassoesque painting by avant- 
garde artists who formed the Group of Plastic 
Artists in Prague In 1911 are in Sotheby's mid- 
season Impressionist and modem sale, Wednes- 
day (1030am). In the same sale: 
mass-produced Picasso ceramics. Sotheby's 
contemporary art: Thmsday (230pm). More Pi- 
casso crocks at Christie's South Kensington Im- 
pressionist and modem sale, Monday (2pm). 
Three musical instrument sales this week, the 
biggest at 500166/5, Tuesday (1030am), with 
450 Instruments. Others at Christie's South . 


Kensington, Wednesday (10.30am) and Bon- 
. hams, Wednesday (3pm). - 
Countrywide: Altri n cham: Sale by tender of small 
tots of miscellaneous toys, Tuesday at Blue Chip 
Park. Elliot Partnership (0161-926 9884). Dar- 
faston, Walsall: High quality British-made 
footwear Thursday, at Lynedene Manor Industrial 
Estate. Capital Estates (0121-526 6917). 
Thuntbn; Toys, miUtaria, coins, stamps, pho- 
tographs, toys, Tuesday. Lawrence Pine Art, Mag- 
dalene Street (01823 330567). Manchester: 
Lesney Matchbox toys Wednesday. Capes Dunn, 
38 Charles Street (0161-273 1911). 

Anther information about auctions and fans: 
Antiques Trade Gazette', and Government Auction 
News (fax information line 0336-423488). . JW 


bullish answer from the London dealer 
Michael Goedhuis. “The point is Chinese 
Buddhas are Chinese. That is why they are 
goin g to want them. Ever since the fifth and 
fourth centuries BC collecting has been 
a cultural passion in Ghina, with bronze 
and jade the two pillars of the culture. 

. “When the new rich Chinese have 
bought their big houses and cars they will m. 
revert to their old pattern, bear down 
upon the West and suck back all their cul- 
tural goods. A lot of people here are not 
aware how fast people in China are mak- 
ing money. All Chinese art is going to be 
very expensive.” 

All that is lacking is the liberal grant- 
ing by the Chinese authorities of foreign 
tourist visas - decreed in principle last 
November, Chinese wanting to travel 
abroad endure interminable interviews. 
Few visas are granted. Yes, the Chinese 
are coming. But at the moment some of 
them are having a little difficulty. i 
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T he Square Mile must 
be deserted during 
the Cheltenham 
Festival I cannot be 
sure. I was at Cheltenham 
too. But, judging by the ' 
number of brokers, fund 
managers and investment 
bankers thronging the 
terraces of the greatest 
National Hunt course In the 
land, Threadneedle Street - 
and Throgmorton Avenue 
must have been empty. 

This Gty preoccupation 
with racing and, by assoc- 
iation, gambling is a little 
worrying. Given the recent 
problems at NatWest 
Markets, I would have 
thought any self-respecting 
trader would not have been 
seen dead wi thin a mile of a 
bookie. Still, all that 
corporate hospitality must 
make it hard to stay away. 

Failing to make money on 
the potential dog food at 
Cheltenham led me to reflect 
on whether there is still a 
turn to be made on the out- 
come of the general election. 

Derivatives broker GNI 
has produced an interesting 
tome termed The GNI Guide 
to the UK General Election . It 
contains much useful 
information, quite a lot of 
which is new to me. It seems 
that 32 days is the average 
period between announcing 
the date of a general election 
and the actual polling day. 
This suggests that we may 
not hear when the election is 
to be called until Easter. 



Brian Tora 


More importantly for 
investors, they have e xamin ed 
polls of fond managers— and 
have conducted their own 
surveys - to try to discover 
what the movers and shakers 
of the Gty believe will 
happen after therelection. 

Not surprisingly, more 
investment professionals 
think the market will go 
down than up if the Labour 
Party is triumphant. The 
percentage' that are 
pessimistic for stocks and 
shares rises dramatically if 
the majority is large. A 
surprise Conservative win 
would be taken as a rally call 
for the market - or so res- 
pondents almost universally 
believe. Investment 
managers are dearly taking 
their lead from 1992 when 
the Tory victory led to a 136- 
point jump in the Footsie. 

Less consistent is the belief- 
thatsterlxng would fall under; 
Tony Blair. Given Chat many: 
consider an interest rate me 
more likely under Labour - . 
than the Conservatives, this - 


Back from 
Cheltenham, 
the City is 
now placing 
bets for after 
the election 


seems unlikely. Also, so far 
as both sterling and the mar- 
ket are concerned, if people . ' 
are nervous, why are we not 
seeing selling pressure now? 

. It is not too difficult to 
answer that last question - at 
least as far as share prices ■- 
are concerned. We know 
from recent surveys and 
from the problems faced by 
some fund managers such as 
PDFM that institutional 
liquidity is reasonably high. . - 
With positive cashflows 
continuing,- there is plenty of 
money overhanging the 
market This situation will be- 
exaggerated further by the - 
windfall issues of shares in 
building societies and : 
insurance o^ipanies .as they 
give up thear mutual status.- - 
There are plenty cf potential ■ 
buglers' out there. " 

So where cfoes the money - 
go? COnstructianlhas 
traditionally been a fr uitful . 
sector lobackundera 
Labour administration. ~ 
Spending money on 
infrastructure projects is a • -• 


quick way of creating 
employment and kick- 
starting the economy -as if 3 
-it realty needs ft. 

Then, of course, we can 
expect some redistribution «*- 
wealth, so the less well off V 
may havemore money to 
spend. This could be good 
news for retailers like • • ‘ 
Kingfisher, though perhaps 
the knock-on effect not 
extend as far as Hanods;- 
AJso, some other leisure 
sectors may benefit,iracb as - 
breweries, particularly if they 
have holiday interests as 
well, as Scottish & Newcastle 
do with Centre Fares. 

There will be sectors to 
avoid, of course. Utilities 
stand out, given the declared 
intent to levy both a windfall, 
tax and to tighten regulation. 
But this has already been 
well signalled and may have 
- been factored in the price. 
Railway operators could fall 
into this situation, although 
there are do ubtlesr efficient, 
gaiixs stiii to be made W 


following privatisation. 

Then again, given the i 
increasing difficulty that 
many of us are finding in 
Spotting the difference 
between Labour and Tbry 
policies, perhaps we can just 
continue as we are. But that 
wouldn’t be good fbrbus- 
iness io the Gty, would it? 

Briap 'Rim is chairman of the 
btpatmehi strategy committee 
atGrtigMiddkton, 
stocSLkerr (01 71-392 4000 ) 



No initial charge, no exit charge" saves got) up to £240 
Lew annual charge of onlg 0.750 
A low-risk PEP for regular income 
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More than just a bonk 
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Mortgages are 
becoming more 
flexible, writes 
NicCicutti 

ortgages axe easy to 
understand, right? You 
take out a loan and then 
pay back a certain amount 
every month for the next 20 or 25 
ycara This i simple type of mongage 
has been the mainstay of the iSe 
loan market for more than a century.': 

Yet for many borrowers, the 
requirement to pay a fixed amount 

“ Perpetuity, 
has always been one of the moa unat- 
tractive features of buying a house 
Until recently, the response of 
lenders was similar to Henry Ford. 
When asked whether his first car, the 
Model X was available in a choice of 
colours, be was said to have replied: 
gtfYhu can have any colour you like, 
long as it’s black.” 

Today, however, more and more 
lenders have entered the market 
with a range of flexible mortgages, 
offering greater repayment choices to 
consumers. Not before time. 

. As Vicky . Bum, deputy editor of 
Money Facts, says: “For the majority of 
us. the largest purchase we ever make 
is buying a home. It is therefore 
important to choose a mortgage to 
suit each person’s financial situation. 

“Flexible mortgages are intended 
to give loans that suit borrowers’ cir- 
cumstances both now and in years to 
come." 

The principle behind flexible mort- 


us when it suits you 
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Big decision: A house is the laigestpivchase you ever make, so choose the right loan 


PHOTOG RATH: PAUL BLOXEY 


gages is simple. In various ways, they 
ahowbomwersdKHcesastohowtbey 
repay their loan. This can be useful in 
cases where people may face sudden 
extra costs, such as having a child. 

For example, Bank of Scotland 
offers loans which allow borrowers 
the option of overpaying each month 


to reduce the scale of their loan. Min- 
imum £500 lump-sum repayment 
options are available. This can be 
bandy if, as with many, you come in 
for a small windfall. 

BoS also allows underpayment 
worth up to the equivalent of six 
months’ instalments, plus a choice of 


instalment options. Finally, the bank 
offers the possibility of lump-sum 
withdrawals of the mortgage already 
paid. BoS currently operates a vari- 
able rate of 7.24 per cent 
Legal & General Mortgage Ser- 
vices, the insurance company's home 
loans aim, also offers over and under- 


payment options, plus lump-sum 
withdrawals, up to the available 
reserve in the mortgage account. 
L&G’s current variable rale stands at 
6.49 per cent, with loans on offer 
based on up to 95 per cent of a 
home's value. 

Scottish Widows, another insurer, 
recently launched its own flexible 
mortgage, which offers overpayment 
options - but with a minimum lump 
sum of £2.000. No underpayments 
are allowed, but withdrawals of at 
least £1.000. based on a single 
monthly cheque, can be taken from 
the loan account. Scottish Widows' 
mortgage is offered at a variable rate 
of 6.73 percent, on up to 80 per ceni 
of a home’s value. 

Stroud & Swindon, a relative min- 
now among building societies, has 
entered the flexible market with a 
725 variable interest rate on up to 85 
per cent of the home’s value. The 
society allows any overpayment, no 
underpayments, but a withdrawal 
facility from the mortgage account. 

In addition, borrowers are given 
further incentives, including up to 3 
per cent of the mortgage advance, plus 
free valuation and legal costs. Incen- 
tives of this type are available from 
many other flexible mortgage lenders. 

Another option available is that of 
payment holidays. These are on offer 
from Bank of Scotland. First national 
Building Society, Legal & General. 
Market Harborough and Tipton & 
Coseley building societies. 

Two lenders, Woolwich and Abbey 
National, offer a variant on this theme. 
Instead of allowing over and under- 
payments, or cash withdrawals, they 
simply offer payment holidays. 


Flexible mortgage providers 


Bank of Scotland 
Clydesdale Bank 
First National BS 
Furness BS 
Legal & Genera! 
Market Harborough 
Scottish Widows 
Stroud & Swindon 
Sun Banking Corp 
Tipton & Coseley 
UCB Homeloans 


Monthly underpayment 

Yes 

No 

Within reserve 
No 

Within reserve 

Fixed for 2 yrs 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Source: MoneyFacts 
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■hree-quarters of credit card holders 
would rather pay a lower interest rate 
on their card debts than receive, 
‘reward” points from their issuer. - 
Who says so? Well, surprise, surprise, this 
nugget came from a poD carried out by a " 
card issuer offering a credit card with lower 
interest rates. . . . ... 

Never mind that the majority of people 
rarely, if ever, go into debt with their credit 
card. For them reward points are a boons. 
Meanwhile, three-quarters ofcard holders 
are afraid to go shopping with real money. Or 
is it three-fifths, or four-ninths?Wbo cares? - 
Originating that srintiOating research this 
week was a bank pushingits own credit card. 
Is it really cnretfiai fear is driving us ail : ~ 
towards a cashless society? Thke a sneak look 
at the till in your local supermaricet, then 
come back and tell me about it. '. 

There’s more: 95 per cent of the British 
public agreed with, the proposition that their 



Nic Cicutti 


The surveys 
that come 
with new 
financial 
products 
miss the 
point 


investments should help rather than harm 
theworfd. The poll was carried out on behalf 
of a firm which - oddly enough - offers a 
range of ethical investments. "7 

Why are we personal finance journalists 
inundated by upwards of half a dozen similar 
mindless “opinion polls’* each week? 

: There; are a number of possible reasons. 


The first is that my colleagues and I are so 
stupid that any old rubbish will appear in our 
pages. By and large 1 discount that theory. 

A second possible reason is that PR 
companies are themselves so stupid that they 
think we will fall for the dross they send us. I 
am more inclined towards that possibility. 

Probably most compelling, however, is 
another argument. It is that the vast majority 
of financial products are the same. Variations 
are so minor that companies are forced into 
increasingly shrill attempts to sell their wares. 

Ironically, when better products do 
appear, people flock to them. Look at 
Virgin's low-cost PEP. Or Direct Line, which 
led the way in car and home insurance. Or 
Nationwide, which cut the cost of its variable 
home loans last year and picked up business. 

Or Sainsbuiy’s, the supermarket chain, 
which offers a simple, no-frills savings 
account. Or Alliance & Leicester, which has 
just launched a credit card offering money- 


back discounts when you use iL There are 
other examples but they are far too few. 

If these companies were to spend less lime 
thinking up nonsensical ideas and 
concentrating on the simpler things in life, 
my life, and yours too, would be a lot better. 

D edicated readers of these pages will 
recall Paula Martin, the willing 
“victim” of our first financial makeover 
four weeks ago, who had been mis-sold a 
personal pension. 

After the story appeared, Paula was 
offered compensation for her trouble from 
one company. Now the second one involved. 
Lincoln National, has been in touch to say 
her case will be resolved by them too. 

A happy ending for one victim of the 
pensions mis- selling scandal. Now there are 
only 500,000 more cases to go throughout the 
rest of the industry. It's enough to keep us in 
financial makeovers for another 9,615 years. 



No matter how carefully you plan, life has a habit of 
presenting us all with unexpected twists and rums. Early 
retirement; a change of career; children. AD these can change 
your circumstances, so you need a pension plan which is 
flexible enough to let you cope with any changes - without 
penalty! 

That is why you should consider an Equitable Pension 
Plan, which: 

* Lets you vary contributions - without 
penalty. 

* Lets you retire earlier than planned - 
without penalty. 

* Provides a full return of fund in the 
event of death before retirement. 

The Equitable Life does not pay commission to third 
panics for the introduction of new business. So. if you'd like 
to know more, call us direct on (0990) 38 48 58 or send off 
the coupon below for further information by post and by 
telephone. 

www.equitabIe.co.uk 
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The Equitable Life 

You profit from our principles 


Act before 
4th April 


The M&G Corporate Bond PEP is 
one of the largest and most 
successful coffx>rate bond funds 
available. Since its launch in 
April 1994 it lids been the top 
performing fund in its sector. 

If you had Invested £6,000 at 
launch you would have received 
income of £1,182 and your capital 
would have grown to £6,506. A 
similar investment m a building 
society would have produced a 
gross income of only £895 and 
your capital would have remained 
at £6,000. 



The M&G Corporate Bond PEP 
gives you a sensible way of 
achieving 6.6%* tax-free income 
and there is no initial charge* 
and no withdrawal fee after 
5 years! 

The capital value of units and 
the income from them are not 
guaranteed. 

^he difference between the 
buying and selling prices on 
28th Feb. 1997 was 0.37%. 

For details of the full range of 
M&G PEP Funds return the coupon 
or telephone 0990 600 627. 


“M&G says that it will 
accept bonus shares 
frombuikfirtg 
societies converting 
to banks into its 
General PEP— 
itfs possible that not 

ail PEP inatiagers will 
accept shares 
into plans.” 

Investors Chronicle 
24th January 1997 
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The M&G Group, Bristol BS38 7ET. Please send me details of The M&gT| 
PEP, inducting The M&G Corporate Bond PEP. 

NOSMfSMAN WILL GALL. 

You should contact your independent financial adviser {If you have one) before investing. 

The price of urits and the Income from than can go down as well as up. The value to you of 
the tax benefits wB depend onyour own crcumstances. The tax regime of peps could change 
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in flie future. 
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The M&G Corporate Bond 
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The Newton Income PEP 
Quite simply the No.1 
unit trust PEP since PEPs began 


1997 marks the tenth anniversary of 
PEPs. And the top performins UK 
PEPable unit trust over those ten years by 
a wide margin Is the Newton Income PEP. 
Delivering an unbeaten record of income 
and capital jjrowth, over the period it has: 

• Produced an average return of 19.35% 
per year, beating its nearest competitor 
by more than -1% per year 

• Beater, the FTSE A1.J Share Index by an 
average of over 5 0 b per year even after 
all charges 

• In fact, if you had invested Cl, 000 in the 
Ncvrton Income PEP in January 19S~, 
the value would now bo £5,&'65 - a total 
return of -1S6%. Investors in a UK 
higher rate savings account would only 
have achieved £1,728. 

ttThe Ncu.'ton Income Fund's unique 
long-term track record is derived from 
investing in thoroughly researched 
stocks. Long-term investors have 
been ■ rewarded with this remarkable 
performance, which proves that in. 
PEP investment as in most things, 
the best value is seldom pron’cZecf by 
the cheapest offerings. 99 
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' <? u> ton has a single aim in life: to increase the real wealth of all of our clients. 
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Nothing ventured, no tax gained 

Nic Cicutti on the advantages and pitfalls of investing in Venture Capital Trusts 


T ax avoidance is a sport often favoured by 
those who earn so much money that they 
could probably afford to donate a few 
pounds to the Inland Revenue. But if you 
don't have to hand the taxman a chunk of your 
savings, why should you? Especially when there 
are wavs of avoiding tax and making even more 
money at the same time. This is where Venture 
Capital Trusts ( VCTs) come in. 

VCTs, introduced by the Government two 
years ago, are similar to investment trusts. Their 
aim is to promote investment in relatively small, 
unquoted companies. Companies that qualify 
for investment must not be quoted oa any stock 
market, except the Alternative Investment 
Market (AIM). 

The beauty of VCTs is that, compared to 
investment trusts focusing on smaller compa- 
nies, subscribers for new ordinary shares in the 
trust receive income tax relief set at 20 per cent, 
as long as they are held for at least five years. 
In effect, a £100.000 investment costs £80,000. 

Income from the trust itself is tax-free, plus 
all gains at disposal. Furthermore, if shares are 
bought with the proceeds from the sale of an 
existing asset which may be liable to capital 
gains tax (CGT), this will allow the investor the 
right to “roll-over relief 7 - deferring payment 
of tax - on the asset. 

While ail capital gains made in the mist itself 
are tax-free, minimising those transferred into 


it involves selling the trust at a time when other 
losses can offset the original gain. Or, hinds can 
be dribbled out after five years, up to the 
investor’s annual CGT exemption. 

Minimum investment in some trusts is just 
£3.000. The maximum investment against 
which full tax relief can be claimed is £1 GO.OOO 
per tax year. It is possible to invest in more than 
one trust, with tax relief applying to the com- 
bined investment. To receive the 20 per cent 
tax relief, shareholders must send the tax cer- 
tificate they receive from the VCT company to 
the Inland Revenue. If (he trust is sold within 
five years, the tax relief granted is repayable. 
There are also stringent criteria as to the qual- 
ifying areas trusts can invest in. 

The question remains: which VCTs should 
investors be looking at? Last year. 12 trusts 
raised more than £160m and, according to (he 
Aaron Partnership, a firm of financial advisers 
based in Milton Keynes, 10 of these arc rais- 
ing more money. David Aaron, a senior part- 
ner, says the key factor in picking the right trust 
is the experience of the manager investing in 
the smaller companies. Managers should also 
be in a position to choose between - and reject 
the majority of - deals offered to them. 

Mr Aaron says: “Avoid companies that 
invest in too many starl-up ventures because 
these have much higher risks. It is wise to 
spread the risk over three or four trusts. 


Choose the larger mists for most ofyour invest- 
ment, as they will give a bigger spread.” 

For investors who are prepared to accept 
high risks in return for potentially high returns, 
the Aaron Partnership recommends Guinness 
Flight and Murray Venture Trust VCTs. 

The first is managed by Guinness Mahon 
Development Capital Flight, which has a 
proven record in unquoted company invest- 
ments. From March 1984 to December 1993, 
GMDC achieved a compound return on 
realised investments of 39 per cent a year. 

Murray Venture Thist VCT2 is managed by 
Murray Johnstone, which also has a long his- 
tory of investing in small, and medium-sized 
companies. Its management team places £lm 
a month in firms selected from hundreds of 
offers received. 

Also recommended is British Smaller Com- 
panies VCX a regional fund manager. Man- 
aged by Yorkshire Fund Managers, the firm has 
10 years’ experience in the sector and has con- 
sistently figured in the top quartile within its 
sector. 

More conservative investors are pointed 
towards the Enterprise VCT and Close Broth- 
ers Protected VCT 

Both have 50 per cent of their assets guar- 
anteed by high street banks. Enterprise 
additionally has 23 per cent of its funds 
invested in gilts. 
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from Legal & General 


Within weeks of reading this advertisement you will 

be asked, if eligible, to vote in a general election. 

For the parties involved, it will be a definite turning 

point in their fortunes. Indeed, in the fortunes of the 

whole country. But what about your fortune? 

Your investments? What awaits vou in the wave of 

* 

uncertainty that inevitably surrounds the political 
rollercoaster? For you, we have created a product 
that removes some of the uncertainties and 
provides a few things you can depend on. 

A return of 140% of stockmarket growth over five 
years, protection against potential market volatility 
and capital security should the market fall. 


Call for our manifesto today 

Act now. Election PEP II must close 11 April 199“ 
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guzranircd. The benefits are based un our understanding nf current taxation in the 1'ifircd Kingdom and Ireland and 
are subjecr io >aaiutory dunge The value nf tax relief ttill depend on your individual c ir c umstzncis. FuOmnindifUih 
arc available un request 

I«£|] * General (Dhwi) Limited. Registered in England No. 2112080. RcgMurd Office, temple Cnn. 11 fjuewi 
Victoria Street- Inntfcm CC-iN 4TP Rcprcwnuuvc unly of the Legal & General marketing primp, members uf which air 
redialed hy the Personal Investment Authority and I.MRO fur the purposes uf rcuumniending. advising tin and selling 
life assurance and mvusorten! products bearing Legal X General's name. 


ELECTION PEP II 

0500 11 66 22 

FREE 7 DAYS A WEEK 8am TO 8pm PLEASE QUOTE REF. B2DJ02 

For your prr*etMrt calls mfi usually be teended and tandmlr monitored. 

Internet address: hnp.Aww.Ieg2l-and-general.co.uk 


Post 10 : Legal & General (Direct; Limited, FREEPOST 5WC0467 Cardiff CFI 1YW 
PIea.se send me derails of Legal & General Election PEP II. 
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Get me out of 


this debt 



Case study: Philippa Gee advises a mother of three 


NAME: Patricia Ohrer 
DATE OF BIRTH: 5-4-1940 





ctiu me last two are 

SL fi £173m’Jf Pende,1[ on her She 
£1 v 5 ® 0 Per year and receives an 

Whl° n hM 1,0 ?? a 1000111 maintenance 
for*e children from her former husband. 
J^tnaa has a £30,000 intenaSX 
whlch lsduet o expire in 20li, 
LSr •?" ®° d ? wme nt policy with 

berofdebts, mchidmg a substantial credit 

SHr^ ebl cf ^ home improvement and 
rar loans. She has had a personal pension 

into which she 

pays £210 a month. 

THE AIM: Patricia is currently spen ding 
up to her income limit and wishes to mach 
age her finances better, decreasing bal- 
ances on her credit cards. She would also 
be interested in a better mortgage deal. 
Maintenance payments will halve in a 


m ^Shrewsbury, Shropshire (01743 

THE ADVICE: The interest rates paid on 
the majority of your debts are excessive and 
should be immediately reduced. Equall y, 
you have a variable interest rate mortgage 
and are exposed to potential rate rises. 
Total payments on your borrowings are 
currently in excess of £664 per month. 

Tb remedy these concerns, I recommend 
you apply for a remortgage of £45,000 to 
cover aD existing debts. Ybu should lock into 
a competitive rate, fixed over a number erf. 
years. Nationwide currently offers 65 per 
cew fixed for two years. Your monthly costs 
would be reduced by nearly £450 to a more 
manageable initial level of £219. 


a nl leaver umverstty, 

and Patricia wants to sort out her affaire 
to cope with this future loss of income. 
She also wants to set aside some £3,000 
m savings and is relatively risk-averse. 
THE ADVISER: Philippa Gee, a director 
of Gee & Co, fee-based financial pl anner 


this would give you a known monthly cost 
to allow you to control your expenditure 
more. Although this will help solve a lot 
of yoiir short-term concerns, you should 
avoid additional borrowing in the future. 

The existing mortgage endowment and 
family bond could repay the proposed 
new level of mortgage, although the 
progress of these should be monitored. 

The endowment policy is still bekl in 
joint names and if you are to be the sole 
owner of this. Standard life should be 
contacted to arrange completion of the 
relevant paperwork The endowment is set 


to mature three years after the repayment 
date for your existing mortgage and there- 
fore the new mortgage should be based on 
a slightly longer term to cover this. 

We can now turn our attention to your 
other requirements. You realise that you 
wiU not be able to retire until age 65 or 
later. Based upon your existing provision 
(assuming contributions continue) and 
fund performance you could find yourself 
with a pension of approximately £12.000 
or more in today’s terms. In addition, you 
will receive tire state pension, from age 60. 

Another concern is the absence of any 
savings. You would like to set aside a min- 
imum of £3,000. Asyou appear to respond 
better to a strict savings mec hanism rather 
than putting away whatever is left at the 
end of each month. I suggest a standing 
order to deduct a set amount every month. 

You say that £100 could be saved each 
month. Together with the £450 released 
from your borrowings, you will quickly 
reach £3,000. This then allows you to con- 
sider other investments. I suggest either 
the Cheltenham & Gloucester 30-day 
notice postal account, currently paying 5.5 
per cent gross, or the Scarborough Build- 
ing Society instant access postal account 
currently paying 6 per cent gross. 

Once this “float” has been set up, you 
should look each year to see bow much 



Patricia Otver wanted to 
decrease her credit 
card balances and set 
aside some savings 

PHOTOGRAPH: MAJtfYN HAYHOW 


of your residual savings are available to 
invest. Bearing in mind you have no exist- 
ing investments I suggest you first arrange 
a Tessa, on a variable rate so that you ben- 
efit from future interest raxes rises. A rate 
of 7 percent is currently available through 
West Bromwich Building Society, giving 
a low-risk, tax-free return if held for the 
full five years. 

Next you should consider a single lump 
sum payment into your pension. Although 


this will be tied up until retirement, you 
will obtain tax relief on your contributions 
and the fund wfll grow virtually free of tax. 
You could then consider starting a PEP. 
However, this would mean investing in 
equities, which do carry a certain risk. This 
might not. at least initially, comply with 
your cautious attitude to investments. 

You are concerned about the reduction 
and eventual withdrawal of the mainte- 
nance payments. You do feeL however. 


that it is likely the children will find work 
during this period and will therefore be 
able to provide towards the costs of living 
at home. I suggest this need, if any, is met 
from the cash savings you will build up. 

Additional life cover is not essential 
although as you are self-reliant you should 
consider Lhe financial effects of ill health. 
You already have income protection and 
can easily add on to your pension a 
“waiver" costing around £11 per month, 
allowing your premiums to be main- 
tained if you were unable to work after a 
six-month deferment period. 

Although quite costly, critical illness 
cover is also worth consideration. This pro- 
vides a lump sum on diagnosis of a num- 
ber of serious illnesses. Lf we set the con- 
tract to cease at age 65, a monthly premium 
of £50 could provide cover of between 
£50.000 and £75.000, depending on cover 
preferred. You should also ensure that 
vourwill is promptly rewritten. 

THE VERDICT: “I thought the advice was 
brilliant. I was very impressed with the 
way Philippa took a difficult problem, that 
of several debts at high interest rates and 
came up with a creative solution. The 
thought of remortgaging for more than at 
present was not something I had consid- 
ered. Philippa's approach was extremely 
efficient and helpful.” 



John Whiting 


If s the end of 
the tax year, 
and time to 
make a 
resolution to 
give the 
Revenue less 


T he year-end is nigh. 
No, you’ve not been 
asleep since 
Christmas - it's the 
tax year-end that we are 
heading for. Traditionally, > 
this is the moment to take " ‘ 
stock of one's fiscal affairs -■ 
and perhaps make a few 
resolutions far next year. 

. The resolution most of us 
' would like to makeis to give 
' the taxman less of wfiat he 
craves for. Assuming you 

« don't want to take the drastic 
step of earning less, there 
are ways to reduce the 
amount you contribute to the 
ever-open coffetsofthe 
Inland Revenue. Many are . 
simple family fiscal • _ ‘ ' 
homekeeping measures. 

The key point to 
remember is that everyone . 
has a personal allowance - ‘ 
£4,045 for the coming tax .. ./ • . 
year - which is the tax-free ... 
amount every mail, woman 
and child can have. Then 
income tax starts to bite - the 
first £4,100 of taxable income 
is at the 20 per cent rate 
before the individaal moves 
on to the 23 per cent and - • , ; 
later lhe 40 per ceni rate. 

So is there scope foryou 
to share incomejwith your 
spouse if he or she doesn’t 
- or earns vety little? 

* Two obvious possibilities 
( assuming the wife is the. 

^ non-earner) is to let her bold 
1 any investments or deposit 
accounts and so get the - 
interest. Or look at 
employing her or taking her 
into the business if the 
husband is self-employed or : 
has his own small company. 

The same principles work 
if it’s the husband who is the 
low or nil-earner, with the 
added point of looking ai the 
married couple’s allowance 
(MCA). That is only worth 
around £274 a year now, but 
is still worth having and it 
goes automatically to the 
husband unless the couple 
do something about it. It 
. be split or passed to the wife. 
The unmarried may be able 
to claim the additional per- 
sonal allowance if there are 
children — this Is worth the 
same as dm MCA and again 
. can be split in the best way. 
And what of children s tax 
position? They too have 
their personal alfownnces, 
although an>' income which 
ooaies from an asset gifted 
by a parent fa (axed on the 
parent.if it exceeds £100 per 
annum. Mind you. other 
. fe«2y members are not 
caugfu by tins, so perhaps 
-• Granny can help and give 
them seane income- 
N producing assets? (Giving 
ft thekM&foadsamoeeyxHW 
■ * may not be what you w ant, 
so yqu roay wish to refer 
back to a previous article m 
th» series on wusts.) 
fft all cases, bear in mfod 

"• thaHbe non-taxpayer cot 


register to get interest 
income gross rather than 
with tax deducted. Well 
worth getting the form from 
die building society, rather 
than trying to do a tax - 
.return. ” 

_• Thnxhig to Capital Gains 
Tax (CGT), similar principles 
apply of splitting holdings 
with your spouse. Then, 
could you “bed and 
breakfast” some shares to 
use up your annual 
exemption this year and give 
yourself a better base value 
■ for the future? - 

If you’re hicky enough to 
have some share options, 
look carefully at their 
position - could you usefully 
exercise some now and 
/ realise gains in this tax year 
.' .rather than next? (But make 
sure the profit will count as 
• capital and not give rise to 
an incometax charge - some 
options wflTand that could 
. ruin some careful planning.) 
ffwe’re into pre-year-end 
mode, don't forget Inher- 
itance tax. If you have it in 
xnmd to give assets away, 

; consider making a gift before 
.5 AjSril 1997 if you haven’t 
yet utilised your gift exemp- 
tion of £3,000. And company 
car drivers should check 
whether that April business 
- trip should fell before or 
aner5 ApriL 
There is also a range of 
tax-free investments mat yon 
can go for, though many are 
not available to the children. 
Tessas are well known: the 
interest you receive will be 
tax free if you leave it in the 
account for five years. PEPS 
are ymy much in vogue: they 
give a tax-free environment 
for your shares and bonds. 
They stifl cany, risks and 
costs, of course, but they can 
work as part of long term 
saving - perhaps earmarked 
for school fees? There is an 
annual PEP amount 
available -£6j000 for the 
base PEP. Then there are 
National Savings 
opportunities available for 
a» We’Jl survey all this in a 
future article. 

Don’t forget the greatest 
tax shelter - pensions. 
Whatever changes might 
happen in the future, 

contributions now to 
approved schemes are tax 
deductible. There are limits 
to what you cantos 6111 " 

topically 1X5 per cent of 

earnings, though the older 

/and here “older can start 

a! 36) ca n contribute more. 

If you have a personal 

pension scheme, check that 

*ou are malting the most of 
the relief available. If you 
are in your employers 
scheme there may still be 

scope for additional 

contribution 5 . 


jofui Muting is lax partner at 
pna Muerhonse 


Quite simply, an outstanding pension 


PENSION: 
IN YOUR 
OWN TIME 
IN YOUR 
OWN WAY 


A Merchant Investors pension is an easy, 
convenient and flexible pension. 

The charges are low. 

Ybu can vary your contributions 
I without charge. 

Pay no commission when 
| you buy direct. 

No sales person 
I will bother you. 


Merchant Investors 

Assurance 


Regulated by tbe Personal Investment Authority 
and part of Allianz - one of Europe 's large si insurers. 


| Mall tbis coupon to: Merchant Investors Assurance 
> Cora pan) Limited, freepost BS 0015. Bristol BS1 217. 
i MR : MRS 1 MISS MS t please cirde » approp n acL 


INITIALS 


SURNAME 


'ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


CALL NOW ON 

0800 374857 

FOR A BROCHURE 


| Arc mu EMPLOYED or SELF EMPLOYED » (plea; drdc) 


If EMPLOYED, an; * yu in your cnntpanv pemion scheme * 
T"ES or NO fpln>c circle) I1ND I5M3/97) 
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A good degree and 
a £20,000 debt 

: That’s what today’s sixth-formers can look forward 
to. Abigail Montrose and Ken Welsby report 


W hen the parents 
of today's 
teenagers went to 
university., 
thoughts about money 
usually meant simply the 
grant - and how to make it 
last until the end of term. 

If the cash ran out a 
couple of weeks before the 
vacation, there was always 
the chance of a couple of 
nights 1 work in the union bar 
- and of course a quick 
phone call home would often 
produce at least a modest 
cheque. 

Today it's a different story. 
The value of the grant is 
shrinking - and many 
families on average incomes 
are shocked to discover that 
their children will no longer 
qualify for more than a 
nominal grant, if any. 

To make matters worse, 
there is the growing fear that 
at least some universities 
may start to introduce 
tuition fees. 

If you have a child who is 
now in the lower sixth, be 
aware that the prospectuses 
for September 1998 entry to 
six leading institutions - 
Oxford. Cambridge, 

Durham. Nottingham and 
Bristol universities and the 
London School of 
Economics - include a 
“wealth warning". 

In effect, they are saying 
to students and their 
parents: “We don't know if 


the Government will let us 
charge - but if it does, we 
probably will. If you won’t be 
able to pay, don’t bother 
applying. ” 

The Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors — in effect 
university managing 
directors - are generally in 
favour of tuition fees. But Sir 
Ron Dearing, chairman of 
the Higher Education 
Funding Council, who is 
advising the government on 
the issue, has not yet 
committed himself in public. 
The truth is that there is still 
no clear idea of how student 
finances will work beyond 
the near couple of years. 

But whether tuition fees 
arrive or not, the education 
world is unanimous in the 
view that higher education 
costs are rising - and that 
students and their families 
will have to foot a bigger 
share of the bill. As one 
admissions tutor put it this 
week: “The only sensible 
advice for parents is to plan 
for the worst." 

Around 40 per cent of 
students have part-time jobs 
during term-time, and many 
more work every vacation. 
Yet 87 per cent of students 
still get into debt. 

Increasingly, parents have 
to contribute to the cost of 
higher education. But what 
are the costs - and how 
much help can you expect 
from the Government? 


The UK Index-Tracking PEP 


Can you find abetter value PEP? 
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At present students 
receive two forms of support 
from the state. The local 
education authority (LEA) 
will pay tuition fees to the 
institution and a 
maintenance grant direct to 
students to cover all their 
expenses. 

The maintenance grant is 
means-tested and is based on 
the income of the parents. In 
the case of mature students, 
it is the individual and his or 
her partner to whom the 
means test is applied. 

The maximum grant is 
£2,150 a year for students in 
London and £1,710 a year 
elsewhere. The means test 
operates broadly on the 
same lines as welfare 
benefits; it allows for 
household and family 
expenditure, and classes the 
remainder as residual 
income. If the parents have a 
joint residual income of 
£16.050 or more, the grant is 
reduced. 

To supplement this, 
student loans are available. 
The maximum loan is £2,035 
for students in London and 
£1,645 for students studying 
elsewhere. 

The National Union of 
Students estimates that the 
minimum a student living 
away from home can survive 
on living in London is 
around £5.200 a year, and 
outside London the figure is 
£4,300. So even if a student 
received a full grant and the 
maximum loan, there would 
still be a shortfall. 

In fact, many students do 
not qualify for the maximum 
grant, and many find their 
living expenses, which 
include accommodation, 
foods, books and travel, 
exceed the NUS minimum. 

If the maintenance grant 
system is scrapped, as many 
expect it will be in the future, 
Barclays Bank estimates that 
the average student would 
owe £20,625 by the end of a 
three-year degree course. 

Many would be put off 
going on to further 
education if they thought 
they would have to borrow 
this amount 

Increasingly parents are 
funding their children's 
education without expecting 
repayment If the 
maintenance grant scheme is 
to be further reduced or 
even scrapped, parents may 
well need to start saving 
several years in advance. 


The Good PEP Guide. 



Call free on 
0500 707 707 

Querns retoronco CAT 66 


If you’re into PEPs, tuck into 
The Catalogue. We're no less 
than 26 PEPable funds to tempt 
you. from the plain home cooking 
of our Preference and Bond Fund 
PEP to the haute cuisine of our 
European Value Fund - each one 
brought to you fresh from the markets in 
mouthwatering colour. Send for your free 
copy now. It makes other PEP literature 
look like, well, so many wilted leaves. 
Call 0500 707 707 or return the coupon. 
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The union bar: An extra expense on top of the e s t ima ted £6,000 a year cost for a student m a London hall of residence photograph: andrew buurman 

Lay a 

T he issue of private education 
remains divisive - but many par- 
ents who opt for state education 

for their children at primary and 
secondary levels will be called upon to 
contribute to the cost of their univer- 
sity or college education. 

Estimates of the likely bill for a uni- 
versity education vary widely, since the 
future funding of higher education is 
in the melting pot - but as an indica- 
tion, the National Union of Students 
calculates that it costs a student £5,410 
a year to live in a London hall of res- 
idence, and a figure of £6,000 would be 
realistic to cover the cost of books, 
meals and travel. Thrtion fees, if they 
are introduced, would be several thou- 
sand more. 

The challenge, then, for parents, is 
to find ways of covering such costs with- 
out breaking the bank. One uncon- 
ventional but highly tax-efficient means 
of providing for such sums is to invest 
offshore. 

This does not involve numbered 
accounts in secretive Swiss banks, or 
laundering money through tiny islands 
in the Caribbean. The reality is much 
more prosaic, and involves investment 
funds based in such decidedly un- 
exotic locations as Luxembourg and 
Dublin. - 

Although unregulated by the UK 


Tony Lyons finds a 
tax-efficient strategy 
that doesn’t involve 
Swiss banks 

authorities, so long as the investment 1 
is in an offshore subsidiary of one of 
the well-known fund management 
groups or life assurance companies, 
there will be little more risk to capital 
than with most other kinds of invest- 
ment in managed funds. 

Some offshore funds in feet put their 
money back into the UK. Edinburgh- 
based Murray Johnstone, for example, 
operates a fund which buys bonds and 
fixed-interest stock issued by Tranks 
with triple-A credit rating - among die 
safest investments available. 

Investing offshore in this way, a size- 
able fond can be created for the pay- 
ment of school fees or higher educa- 
tion costs. 

While the charges are slightly higher 
than their mainland equivalents, 
because of their tax-free status the per- 
formance should more than compen- 
sate for this. 

Offshore management groups invest 
free of UK income and capital gains 


tax. Thismeans char they can invest tax 
free with, the gams and income being 
reinvested to make the fund grow 
faster. 

Individuals who invest offshore usu- 
ally do so in roll-up funds, so called 
because the «>mmg s are rolled up year 
after year, and drawn only when, the 
investment is cashed. 

The investors only become liable to 
income tax on the gains at the time of 
encashment -and even then, there are 
ways in which the tax liability can be 
minirnised. 

There are a couple of main methods 
of investing money offshore to pay for 
education, which apply equally to 
school fees or higher education costs. 

If you are planning to pay fees some 
years ahead, the most straightforward 
means is investment in one of the many 
offshore funds now on offer. The 
investor faces a vast choice, everything 
from UK equities to Latin American 
specialists and currency funds, 

A number of the leading manage- 
ment groups offer umbrella funds 
where investors face just one set of 
chaiges. They then have , a choice- of 
sub-fonds to invest in, between which 
they can usually switch freely. 

A typical example is Guinness 
Flight’s International Accumulation 
Fund, launched in 1980, that has' 14 


sub-funds including a range of currency 
and bond funds as well as international 
and European equity funds. 

The investment can then be cashed 
in as needed. Investors should note 
that they will be liable to income tax 
on any gains and will not benefit from 
the UK indexation rules on them. But 
if the encashment is on a phased basis 
to pay-for school fees, the tax liability 
can be minimised. 

Use of offshore funds can be par- 
ticularly useful in providing money for 
children going to university. A parent 
or grandparent can set up a trust off- 
shore in a child’s name which will pay 
an allowance after their 18 birthday. 

As the student is unlikely to have any 
other income, and taking advantage of 
the tax allowances, a significant pro- 
portion of the money can be received 
virtually tax-free. 

. . Another method of using offshore 
investments is for low-rate taxpayers 
who need to pay school foes immedi- 
ately and have a significant lump sura. 
They can buy an offshore annuity 
which mil pay the costs of schooling 
and other expenses each term. 

As annuity rates are continually 
fluctuating, an independent adviser 
' with a knowledge of offshore annuities 
will be able tp advise on how much is 
needed to purchase such an annuity. 


FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES 

...tax-free savings 
from £10 a month 


Friendly societies 

r “ d your 

i g*rf#T** ^ Vt raJtmly a unique 
A opportunity for 

^ tax-free savings. 
Government 




gives 


So if you wish to benefit from the 
investment expertise of one of the UK’s 
top friendly societies and take advantage 
of your cax-fiee savings allowance, call 
Homeowners now FREE on 0800 210 2/0 
or return the coupon, no stamp needed. 


everyone a friendly society tax-free savings You’ll receive a FREE Sheafler Pen along 
allowance. You can start a 1 0 year plan with with your Action pack. 

Homeowners Friendly Society from just 
£10 a month - bur if you want to maximis e 
your tax-free savings, you can save up to £25 
a month. 

PHONE FREE OB POST THE COUPON TODAY. NO STUMP NEEDED 


FREE Sheaffer Pen 

Yours jtist for finding out more! 


PHONE FREE 


0800 210 270 


PHONE NOW 


PU 


PLEASE QUOTE 


PIN 449 


The Government limits the amount each individual can save tax-free -with a friendly society. But everyone in tout 
household, including your children, can have a friendly society tax-free savings plan. So we can send you details 
appropriate to your circumstances, please complete the following: ’ 
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_ Forcnj 


. Surname. 


| Address. 


Postcode. 


Daytime TeL No. 
.{tnc STD code}*— 


Your Elam 

-of Birth _ 
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‘ So tfas we nujr ofl aai eSa tunber i^fonanim. 

No. of addts in your household □ No. of children under 10 years O 
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HOMEOWNERS fr iendly society limited 
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I Post to: Homeowners Friendly Society Limited, FREEPOST, Moorfield Road, Y«don. Leeds.- LS 19 7VT 
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ru Dl ic school i ng assu red 


Tony Lyons works 
out the best policies 
to pay the fees 


P arents considering 
educating their chip 

orenpnvatetyneedto 

be aware at the outsw 

?hSfi* hk 2 r COSL Secondary 
schooling for just one chfldto 
the age of 16 could cost more 
than £30,000 as a day pupil - 
and at least double this if 
b°a«tag is being considered 
Only a few are lucky enough 
to have trust funds that thev 
can use. Many have grand- 
parents with sufficient capital 
to fund school fees. K 

Yet well over half the parents 
and guardians who privately 

thiaiir r.T.i'14 


f^s themselves. Anyone con- 
s Kienn g tins route neetfe to plan 
carefully -b<«h to ensure that 

the funds are in place and to 
minimise the impact on the 
femOy’s overall finances. 

While there are different 
means of saving for school 
fees, schemes that depend 
entirely on stock market per- 
formance, which can go up or 
down in value, can leave the 
investor with a shortfall. Life 
assurance still offers one trf the 

most important means of pay- 
ing for private education for 
children — and grandchildren. 

Life assurance can be used 
to save for future or immediate 
school fees. The earlier a 
scheme is set up, the cheaper 
it will be - a number of inde- 
pendent financial advisers earn 
their livelihood from selling 
specialist school-fee packages. 

The simplest use of life 
assurance for early p lanning is 
to use a charitable trust to 
invest a lamp sum. Although 
this has lost some of its tax 
advantages, ft sffll offers a 
guaranteed way of paying The 
fees on a term bass. .. 

In effect, the capital is used 
to buy an. annuity which pays 
the fees direct tothe school A 
sum of £20,000 amid provide 


; around £30,000 worth , of 
school fees over five years. 

Most people, however, do 
not have the £20^)00 to invest. 
In this case' a conventional 
with -profits endowment ran 
provide the answer.' 

Many private schools now 
follow the state system and 
provide secondary education 
from 11 rather than 13, as is 
the case with the more tradi- 
tional boys’ schools - so you 
can plan ahead on thebasis of 
a conventional 10-year endow- 
ment policy taken out before 
a child is one year old. This wili 


uiwi pjuvuje a jump sum wnen 

the child is 11: 

The clever parent should 
use the proceeds of the policy 
to negotiate with the school to 
pay aD the educational fees - 
at least to 16 — in one lamp 
sum. Most schools will dis- 
count charges, or at the very 
least any future increases In 
their fees, if they are offered 
a one-off lump sum payment 

The benefits of conventional 
with-profits life assurance are 
twofold. Rretfy, they offer gen- 
erous life , cover. Secondly, 
once dedared, the annual 
bonus - expressed as a per- 
centage of the sum assured - 
cannot be- taken away or 
reduced. While these tend to 
be quite low, the buDraf the 
maturity value is the terminal 
bonus, paid, to reflect the life 
office’s performance over the 
whole period of the policy. 

Even though the values of 
the terminal bonus on 10-year 
policies have fallen in recent 
years asinflation has come 
under control, it stiD forms a 
significant proportion of the 
maturity proceeds, usually ' 
over a third of the value. . . 

/ Today, a 30-year-old paying 1 
£100 a month into a 10-year i 
with-profits policy can expect 1 
agoodfife assuranc&company ] 



The privileges some parents pay for School fees for one child can cost upwards of £30,000 


to forecast a maturity value in 
excess of £18,000. The actual 
value will depend on the per- 
formance of the underlying 
investments. 

What of those who cannot 
plan ahead or deckle for what- 
ever reason to send a child to 
private school without any sav- 
ings in advance? Paying fees 
out of income isvoy expensive. 

There are ways of financing 
education by spreading the 
payments over the term of a 
life assurance policy or by tak- 
ing out a mortgage. 

Ecclesiastical Insurance, for 
example, will lend up to 75 per 
cent of the value of a property 
for school fees with a life 
assurance polity being used to 
repay the loan before the bor- 
rower retires. Many building 
societies offer similar schemes 
allowing mortgages to be 
inaeased up to the normal 
valuation level. 

Shorter-term loans, usually 
for 10 years, are also available 
from the specialist insurance 
brokers such the School Fees 
Insurance Agency. These are 


usually arranged with a bank 
and are repaid with a 10-year 
with-profits life assurance pol- 
icy taken out with one of the 
better-performing companies 
such as Friends Provident 
The borrower draws down 
the school fees each term from 
the bankl In return a monthly 
sum, dependent on age at the 
outset, is invested in an endow- 
ment policy that is used to 


repay the loan after 10 years. 
Meanwhile, interest is paid on 
a the outstanding loan at a 
preferential rate, usually a 
couple of points over the 
bank’s base rate. 

Monthly payments will 
therefore start quite low but 
would go on rising until the 
end of the school fees when 
they will stabilise. At the end 
of 10 vears. the loan will be 


repaid out of the policy’s 
maturity value. Because life 
offices are conservative in their 
forecasts of future values, the 
borrower should find a small 
capital sum left over. 

The earlier the planning for 
school fees, the cheaper it 
becomes. But even for those 
who do not plan ahead, life 
assurance can provide a means 
of spreading the cost. 


Find out why 
pension plans are 
not all the same. 


Perhaps you think that all pension plans are the same. If 
you do, then you would be making a big mistake. Here are 
some of the reasons why you should consider an Equitable 
Pension Plan. 

The Equitable Life: 

• Pays no commission to third parties for the 
introduction of new business. 

• Has no shareholders. 

Oub Pension Plan: 

• Lets you retire earlier or later chan planned - 
without penalty, 

• Lets you vary your contributions - without 
penalty. 

■ Provides foil return of fond in the event of death 
before retirement. 

So. if you would like to find out more about how The 
Equitable Pension Plan is not the same as roost others, call 
us direct on 10990) 38 -18 5S or send off the coupon below 
for more information by post and by telephone. 

www.equitable.co.uk 

IntomutiiMvadiicr nill only be given on Equitable group products 
Regulated b\ the Persona) Investment Authority 
THI EOOTTABLE LIFE. FREEKeO T ALTON iTKEn. .WLEM'lltV. NJCH-WHAMSHlRf HP2I TBR 


To: The Equitable Life. FREEPOST W»lion SnecL AYLESBURY Bucks HPT I 7BR 
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The Equitable Life 

You profit from our principles 




£3,296 


£3,053 


£2,861 


£2.397 £2,442 


The BEST fully PEPable unit trusts from Jupiter 
and other leading groups. 

£7,000 invested over 5 years to 1.3.97. offer to bid, net income reinvested. 
•UK Savings TESSA €3,000 investment. Source: Micro pal. 


You need to burry if you want to claim your 
PEP tax privileges for 1996/7. 

However there is one thing you should not 
overlook in the rush and that is performance. It is 
the key factor in how much your investment will 
be worth in the long term. 

As you can see from the table opposite, 
Jupiter's three largest PEP funds have 
outperformed the best fully PEPable unit trusts 
of some well-known groups. 

What is more all three are first among all the 
funds in their respective sectors over five years*. 

So if you are looking for a top performing PEP 
for this year, you need to get to Jupiter before 
April 4th. Talk to your financial adviser, call us 
free now, or return the coupon. 


J U PUT E R 

Leaders in long-term performance 


FOB MORE INFORMATION CALL FREE ON 0500 0500 97 


f Offer to bin net income reinvested to 1.397. Source; Micropat. 

To: Investor Support. Jupiter Unit Trust Managers Ltd, Knightsbridge House, 197 Knightsbridge, London SW7 1RB. 
Please send me further information on: The Jupiter PEP [jjj PEP transfer service Q Jupiter Unit Trusts Q 


Prim Name (Mr/fcfcsC Ms) - -Address 





Jupiter Unit Truas Manager* Lid i* regulated by IMRO and (he Ffertonal Investment Authority. Member of ALTIF. A subsidiary of Commerzbank AG. one of Germany 's leading banks. 

You should remember that the veto* of an invastmarri and the incoma from it can go down oo well as up. it may be affected by etchange rate variations, and you may not gat back thy amount invested. Current lax levels 
and mfefs may change and their value wt I depend on your individual circumstances. Past performance is not necessarily a giRdo to future performance. Up to 100‘c ot Ihe annual management tee K lo be taken from 
capital of Income Trust and High Income Fund. TMs mw aceonflngly restrict Capitol growth. Copies of the hatf-yeariy end annua) reports may be obtained tram Jupiter Unit Rust Managers Ud, Knightsbridge House 
157 Knightfbridge. London SW7 IBS. Scheme particular* may ate be obtained from that address. 
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Abigail Montrose and Ken Welsby 
consider the options for 
meeting further education costs 



Prayers may help: but forward investments should not be discounted photograph: nicola kurtz 


University 

challenge 


P arents can save towards 
meeting the costs of higher 
education in a variety of 
ways. The three main fac- 
tors to consider are the amount you 
can afford to save each month or 
year, the age of your children and 
the amount you want to raise. 

The simplest option is to put a 
regular amount in the building 
society each month: those with five 
years or more to save can save in a 
tax-exempt account (Tessa ), which 
means ail interest on their savings 
would he tax-free at the end of five 
years. 

For those prepared to take some 
risk, investing in the stock market 
offers more potential. The most 
tax-efficient way to do this is 
through a personal equity plan 
< PEP), which shelters any growth 
or income from the shares from tax. 

There are hundreds of PEP 
schemes which would be appro- 
priate savings vehicles, some 
requiring an investment of as little 
as £20 a month. Most of them 
invest your savings in unit trusts, 
which are ideal for newcomers to 
the idea of investing in shares since 
the decisions on which shares to 
buy and sell - and. just as impor- 
tantly, when to do so - are taken 
by experts whose judgement gen- 
erally will beat that of the armchair 
investor. 

Barclays Unicorn has just 
reduced the minimum investment 
on its PEP to O.i to encourage 
people to save for their children’s 
higher education through their 
scheme. 

To illustrate how such an invest- 


ment would grow, if you had a child 
in 1980, and had put all your child 
tanefit payments month by month 
into a fund such as Barclays Uni- 
com General Trust, you would 
now have about £18,000 towards 
your teenager's higher education. 

It’s important to remember that 
the value of unit trusts - like all 
stock market investments - will 
fluctuate. So this is u savings route 
to consider with children in their 
early teens or younger. 

Certainly, to take advantage of 
a unit trust's full potential you 
should tiy to leave your money 
invested for at least five years. IL 
by chance, you have a tump sum - 
perhaps a bonus from work or a 
recent windfall - remember that 
you can invest up to £6.00u for each 
tax year in a PEP. 

So you can put £6,000 into a plan 
this month for the 1997/98 tax 
year, and do the same again at any 
time in the following tax year. Or 
you could make a lump sum pay- 
ment now and then start a regular 
savings plan from April onwards. 

With so many PEPs to choose 
from, which one will be suitable to 
save for higher education? Since 
your goal is to make your money 
grow between now and when your 
child reaches IS. look at PEPs 
investing in unit trusts which specif- 
ically aim for capital growth, rather 
than those which aim to pay out a 
regular income. 

Unit trusts are grouped in vari- 
ous sectors according to how and 
where they invest. But not all unit 
trusts can be held in a PEP - in sim- 
ple terms it must be one which 


invests mainly in the UK and 
continental Europe. 

The bad news is that some of the 
top performing unir trusts do not 
qualify for tax-free PEP status 
because they invest mainly in the 
US or the Ear East. The good news 
is that those which invest nearer 
home are generally seen as safer 
bets for the small investor. 

One of the good PEP-able 
growth sectors of the last five years 
has been UK Smaller Companies. 
£1,000 invested five years ago in the 
top-performing fund in this sector 
(Hill Samuel) would be worth 
about £3360 today, assuming you 
had not touched any of the income. 
Other good performers which 
invest in UK smaller companies 
include unit trusts from Britannia, 
Invesco. Morgan Grenfell and 
Schroder. 

If. instead, you had looked at 


funds investing in Europe. £1,000 
invested in the top-of-the-table 
Old Mutual would have been worth 
£3.160. Also worth a look in this 
sector are the funds from Jupiter 
and Garimore. 

Many of these funds will sell to 
you directly by telephone, but you 
must remember that the person on 
the other end, however he may 
describe himself, is really in the 
business of selling a product. 

If you are uncertain about any 
aspect of investing in a managed 
fund, or you simply want some spe- 
cialist help in finding the right 
fund to meet your needs, you 
should talk to "an independent 
financial adviser. When you talk to 
an IFA he or she will take you 
through a detailed enquiry into 
your finances - known as a fact-find 
- to be sure that you are getting the 
right advice. 


It's also worth noting that some 
of the good performing unit trusts 
are not marketed directly, and are 
generally available only through 
EFAs and stockbrokers. 

You should also be aware that 
not all funds offer monthly savings 
plans; some want minimum lump 
sums of at least £1,000 or more. 
Again, this is the sort of informa- 
tion that an IFA will have at his 
fingertips. 

PEPs are not the only tax-free 
investments. Others include 
friendly society schemes, which are 
geared to the needs of modest 
savers. British Benefit Friendly 
Society has just launched its Edu- 
cation Plan. For as little as £15 a 
month you can build up a tax-free 
lump sum which your child can 
then use to help them repay a stu- 
dent loan or any other debts which 
may build up in further education. 


Parents who had to 
learn the hard way 
talk to Ken Welsby 

N ews that the student 
teacher hired to coach 
John Gummer s 
daughter in Latin had 
worked in a Soho “clip joint" to 
pay off her debts will have sent 
shivers down many parents' 
spines. 

“It was easy money," Selina 
'Menyfield said of her work as a 
hostess encouraging foreign 
businessmen to buy champagne 
and sandwiches for £70-£l00 a 
time.The lesson to be drawn from 
this story is that parents can 
provide their student offspring 
with easy money without putting 
them in moral danger - simply by 
planning ahead. 

Dr Martin Kavanagh, an 
automotive design engineer, is 
determined his children Harriet 
and Martin should not have to 
suffer as he did as a student in 
Birmingham in the early 1970s: 
“In my second year I was in digs 
with no bathroom and usually no 
hot water - and for the last three 
weeks of every term I lived on a 
dier of beans, chips and cocoa.” 

When his children were eight 
he took out 10-year endowment 
policies, each costing £20 a 
month, which would mature when 
they were in the sixth form. 

'Tt was a real pain at the time; 
£40 a month going out when we 
could only just afford it,” he 
recalled. “In fact, when I was 
made redundant from British 
Leyland, there were a few months 
when we couldn't manage it - but 
my father and mother-in-law 
chipped in to keep the policy 
going. Two years ago we collected 
about £4,000 on the policy for 
Harriet before she went off to 
Edinburgh and we will do about 
the same for Martin this year. 

“It will be particularly helpful 
in his case because he wants to do 
a European engineering degree, 
which will probably take four 
years and involve living in France 
for half the time. So, obviously, 
the costs will be higher.” 

Students often find that 
landlords will take advantage of 
their need for cheap 
accommodation, and this is an 
area where parental provision can 


be particularly helpful in helping 
their children escape from 
difficult circumstances. 

After two vears of living in Hats 
which were virtually unheated 
and with a water healer which 
more than once burst into names. 
Bea Marshall and Jackie 
Macdonald took drastic action to 
improve their standard of living 
for their final year in Manchester. 

“We were paying almost £40 a 
week each to live in a slum. Bee 
said. “To be honest, I d have 
given it up rather than Face 
another year." They decided to 
find rented property on the open 
market, rather than through 
student channels.This year they 
are sharing a modem, two- 
bedroom flat on a one-year lease 
with the option to renew for a 
further year if they stay on for 
postgraduate work. 

-It’s a lot more expensive - £60 
a week each, but just the thought 
of being able to take a shower in 
hot water every day makes it 
worth every penny." Jackie said. 

Her parents, who were 
horrified at the standard of their 
previous accommodation, agreed 
to pay the deposit and guarantee 
tbe rent, provided the girls found 
part-time work ro contribute their 
share of the cost. 

In the event both girls worked 
12 hours a day, six days a week 
throughout last summer as 
cocktail bar waiters in London’s 
West End - and did the same 
again in the run-up to Christmas. 

Jackie's father, Andrew, 
confesses that he had given no 
thought to the cost of higher 
education until his daughter was 
leaving school - at which point he 
was shocked to discover that they 
did not qualify for a grant. 
Fortunately, as a self-made 
businessman, he had some money 
put by in shares and unir trusts 
which he has been cashing in at 
intervals to pay college bills. 

“In the late 1970s and 1980s I 
was always doing deals,” he said. 
“I never went out without £500 in 
my wallet - but I never thought of 
long-term investment until I was 
into my 40s when I met some 
stockbrokers at a race meeting." 

Now. with an eye to the future 
education of his 13-year-old son, 
he is putting a lump sum each 
year into PEPs. “I just wish I had 
known earlier wbiit education was 
going to cost.” he said. 
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© Las Vegas ©Mexico ©Goa ©Israel 


BT are celebrating their international price call reductions by 
giving The Independent and bidependent On Sunday readers the 
opportunity to win one of 12 international holidays for two in this 
'International Celebration Competition’. Enter today and you 
could soon find yourself the envy of all your friends by jetting off 
with a companion, to one of four locations - Las Vegas (USA). 
Mexico. India or Israel. The competition will appear in the 
newspaper from Friday 14th to Monday 17th March. 

Today's featured destination is Cozumel, Mexico - to where 
BT have slashed the costs of calls from the UK by 2Q*V. 
Yesterday we gave you details about the holiday to Las Vegas. 
Over the next few days wc will be running details on the other 
destinations you could win. as well as details on international call 
price reductions. 

-X 

: I 

; In which state of the USA is Las Vegas located? ; 

; □ Florida □ North Dakota « 

! □ Oklahoma Q Nevada I 

■ i 

! Which one of the following famous brands of i 

; alcohol comes from Mexico? ! 

; □ Brandy □ Gin 
i □ Vermouth Q Tequila 

! Which one of the following famous children's 
i stories is set in India? 

; Q The Jungle Book □ Chicken Little 
; □ Beauty and the Beast G The Adventures of 
: Huckleberry Finn. 

! What is the capital city of Israel? 

! 0 Paris O Marrakesh 
\ □ Jerusalem Q Ottawa 

| TIE BREAKER: I deserve to win a BT long 
i distance holiday because: (no more than 
! 15 words, in a witty and original manner.) 


How to enter 

To enter answer the four questions on the Entry Form, 
complete the rie breaker in a witty and original manner, 
fill in your name, address and daytime telephone 
number and send your entries to: 

BT Price Cuts Competition. 

Band & Brown Communications. 

IS G'mptcn Terrace. London. N1 2(JN. 
by no later than 6 April 1997. 

( 'Call 0S0H 00? 800 for full detail*, of international price 
reductions.)! Some 1DD prices are unchanged. 

Direct dialled calls only. Excludes BT public Payphones 
and BT Chareecard calls) 
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Name 

Address 


Daytime Tel 

Preferred destination; 

Las Vegas.USA □ Mexico G India Q Israel □ 


Today’s featured destination - Mexico 

Twelve miles from Mexico's Yucatan. in the Caribbean sea. lies 
beautiful Cozumel, an island of barefoot pleasures and a relaxed 
Mexican atmosphere with white sand beaches, crystal dear water 
and coral reefs. Included in vour prize are return flights from 
Gntwjck. Seven days at the Diamond Resort in Cozumel includes 
all meals and drinks (excluding champagne i. Water sports, like 
scuba diving, arc available as are other daily activities such as 
tennis, bicycles, backgammon etc. and lively e\ening entertainment. 

BT is throwing in £500 spending money to help get you started. 

If you require further details of the holidays on offer please send 
a stamped, addressed envelope to Band & Brown Communications 
at the address below. 

Tarro and cantwons - Winners be nmfi on by pos by 2£ April :997. Pnvoee p*d coupons will 
bo Invalid. One entry p«r person. 7>ie ;uagas wivon -s Tit arvj m conocponeJonce mil be en- 
tered mtt. Proof of postage does net corwcra* proof of r«»eiv no re sports. Bility wifi oa aken tor 
las!, draruged. Illegible, delayed or entries There wit oe no item a; wo tdtorad and the 

prizes are rot transferable Entries must ie from readers a^ec 1-3 cr over All holidays are subject 
lo me terms and conditions ol the lour opennors. Y=u are s t r ongly advised to take out any neces- 
sary travel and hoafth Insurance. The Independent camel be held liable tor any grievances or loss 
or damage w persona or their property Prtee wlnnora wilt be tesDonslble far organising valid paas- 
pori( 3 ) and lor securing any necessary visas. All holidays are subject lo araJabitriv. AX holidays musx 
be lahrar by December 31 1997. There are holidays on otter, tmeo to Bach destination. The 

12 entrants who answer all the auesaomcorrecfly ana complete the he oraake/ m [he most wdty ana 
original manner wfll wm the noiidays The ben ere-jw wil rseer/e fcst shtticc, me other prize win- 
ners win be allocated tlw prizes according lo availability a ■>« of miners wti be available by send- 
in a a stamped, addressed envelope so: BT Price Cuts, Ba-d 5 Brown ComBnumeamsna. 19 Compton 
Terrace. London, Nr 2UN 

Thra eonpoWtan Is run by Bar.o a Brown Ccmra locators a company eidepecden: or The News- 
paper Publishing pic 
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AVOID HIGH INTEREST RATES 


n 


with oi 

ur Capped Rate Mortgage 

GUARANTEED 

NOT TO RISE ABOVE 

7 . 9 < 

0 % before 30/6/ 2002 



With the prospect of rising interest raLes on the 
horizon, we can offer you real peace of mind 
with our Capped Rate Mongage which runs until 
30ih June 2002 

During the term of vour Capped Rate Mortgage we 
GUARANTEE that the interest rjLe you pay will never 
go higher than 7.00'},. no matter how high die 
Society's standard variable mortgage rate goes. 

In simple terms, a Capped Rale Mortgage puis a 
ceiling on the interest rate applying to your mongage 


If the Society's standard variable mongage rate falls 
below 7.90% during the term of the Capped Rate, the 
rate you pay on your mongage will fall as well. 

But that's not ail, at the end of the capped rate 
period you will automatically qualify for the 
Society's Privilege Rate, currently 6.50% 

< 6.7% APR variable ) 

So if you re a first time buyer, moving house or just 
looking for a betier long term mongage deal, talk to 
us now for all the facts. 


To find out more, contact your nearest branch 
Or call us FREE on 0800 126 125. 

LINES ARE OPEN: MON - SUN 8am - 9pm. PLEASE QUOTE CODE E2IN1503 ^ 

COVENTRY 



x° X 

\ v 


Had Office. Coventry Building Society, Economic House, P.O. Box 9, High StreeL Coventry, CV1 5QN 
Telephone: Customer Services Coventry (01 2031 839333 
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inside back 


TO FIND OUT WHAT’S ON TV, WHERE TO GO AND WHEN, READ THE EYE TODAY 


r 



Mr - a 


. .‘.V- i 


there are those giMtm* 
^rnents-wfieo the wodd 

• • “• “1IOWB you the chanty 

*Pru» a kite and you catch it. 
cme-haridedi, Without lookmg, 
and pmk it back. Okay, soft 
a stolen fee: Saint Sharon 
of. the Slones said it first in 
Uwbolique, bat the satisfaction 
^went deep. We were feeling a 
rat yawny because we'd jest sat 
through pie Crucible. David 
was having a wazz and we 
were standing on the stairs by 
the ash-tray waiting for him. 

'We were discussing Daniel 
Day-Lewis. His appearance had 
sav ed me from falling asleep 


I could have saved thousands of 
pounds on the boys 7 teeth.'’ 

'“They’d have to sincerely 
repent first,” 

“Oh, they’d probably have 
done it. like a shot if they’d 
thought it would make girls 
fancy them.” 

And then Utupe Woman 
came up. She had cane of those 
■ "Tvegot children and I haven’t 
got time for frivoBfr” haircuts, 

and au expression like someone 
who has just tried hundred-year 
eggs for the first time. “Excuse 
me,” she said. “Maun?’’ we 
tamed to' her. “Do you know 
what day this is?" she said. Sam 


I said, “It's not a reliable 
method” 

Year by year. National No 


Serena Mackesv 

'n my week 


Show me 
someone 
who hates 
smoking at 
parties and 
I’ll show you 
someone 
who’s never 
been to a 
really good 
party 


t — ~ “*»- fc iT i w a. Its 
that Irish thing. Itfsgoue 
beyond a joke. It’s fine 
wanting to be Irish: I have 
occasional urges to dig 
out me old granda’s birth 
certificate myself. Artists 
don’t pay tax, the bars are 
great and tbeyVe got the 
coolest capitai dty in the 
world after VaJetta. But 
Dan’s taken ii beyond 
that he’s not content just ■ 
with havingthe National- 
ity and developing a bit 
of a brogue; he is trans- 
forming himself into 
George Best The srmi- 

lanto Kr nfli tlrt rt —■ — — w 


the time: the scruffy 
beard, the bad hgimite, the 
highly-coloured nose. All the 
way through The Cmable, t 
kept expecting him to throw 
down ins rake and shmit* “for 
f***’s sake bring me a bottle of 
whisky and the shortlist for this 
year’s Miss ’World”. 



in a cloud of nonentity and I’ve 
finally worked out why: it’s 
because smoking is a taupe issue, 
not a health one. Show me 
someone who wants smoking 
banned in public places and IrJ 
show you someone who has said 
to a colleague: “Fm really tired. 
We were up ’til one o'clock last 

night playing Trivial Pursuit." 

Show me someone who hates 
smoking at parties and HI show 
you someone who’s never been 
to a really good party. 

I mean, think about 
the kind of mind that 
could say “I know. 
Well take a group of 
people who are 
counter-suggestible 


enough to Li^ht up 


and I had to flunk for a moment, 
days of the week not being so 


Sam was going “Did you 


notice the mirade/by the way7” 
“No. What miracle?" 

"The teeth. Didn't you see? 
They kept changing. I mean, he 
had these nice, white, shiny 
English - sorry, Irish - middle- 
cfass teeth all the way through, 
and then when he got Bis 
soliloquy at the end they’d 
i green and stumpy and he . 


“It’s Wednesday." saic 
“No,” said Thupe Woman. “It’s 
National No Smoking Day." . 

A moment’s silence. “How 
can you smoke, today of all 
days?” said Thupe Woman. 
“Sony” said Sam. “Not my 
belief system. I drink during 
Ra m adan, too." “Wbfl, it’s dis- 
gusting.” said 'Bupe Woman, “a 
disgusting habit". “That," I said, 
“is a matter of opinion.” I have 
had a long, Joviog, romantic rela- 
tionship with the cigarette, and 


“Yes. 1 1 
‘Andthen, when they hanged 
him, he’d got the old ones back. 
There wasn’t a gob of spittle 
whim he was saying the Onr 
Father.” \ 

“Well, yqu can't spit when 
you’re -praying." 

“It's amazing,” said Sam. 
“Redemption as orthodontist. 


ibies only makes me more 
determined to hang on to them. 

Taupe Woman tried another 
tack. “Well if you don't care 
about yourselves,” she said, “you 
should think about the rest of us. 
Don’t you realise your smoke 
can kill other people?" 

. Which was where I offered a 
prayer of thanks to Saint Sharon. 
1 took a deep drag, looked her 
hard in the eye, exhaled “Sadly," 


while watching ER, and 
we’ll invent a day 
dedicated to not doing 
one of their most 
pleasurable activities. 
They’ll aD want to join 
in because they won’t 
want to be left out."? 
Only a taupe person 
could t hink that a day 
posited on a negative 
could be a success. 
Days that work are 
based on positives: 
Armistice Day (promotion of 
peace); World Aids Day 
(promotion of the alleviation 
of suffering); Internationa] 
Women’s Day (celebrating the 
existence of a superior spedes). 
Put “no" into a title and that’s 
tire reaction you get I know half 
a dozen non-smokers who make 
a point of doing ft on March 12. 

T&upe Woman and I stared at 
each other across the gulf of 
nothing-m-common. Everyone 
needs role models, and I sup- 
pose it’s inevitable that someone, 
somewhere would choose Anne 
Diamond. Sam pushed her 
glasses up her nose, smil ed, said 
nothing. David emerged from 
the boys’ room, and Taupe 
Woman’s husband walked out 
behind him, pulling a woolly 
scarf from a Salisbury's carrier 
bag. “We'd better go,” he said 
“It's after 11 o’dock. What did 
you think of the film?” 

She followed him down the 
stairs. “Very good," she said 
“And Daniel Day-Lewis was so 
convincing.” 


The (English) language barrier 







Well Keefer 


fffilS IS ABOUT 

iPAsamda. nsjsfpT'Sasr the 
C oOLBSTy HU^PteST CVT* IN THE 
Worlds... 



YT& fK tSo ft 
PtAce of ONSPDICT 
(Yll^roRV AMD 
.. "TRADlTioM 


P'VeO UlreTHE 
TbMtC? 

'T's A OALUA^O 



Y ou have to feel some 
sympathy for Patricia I 
Williams: arriving jn 
Britain to deliver the Reich 
Lectures (Radio 4, Tuesday), 
supposedly one of the peaks of 
intellectual life in this country, 
she must have expected to be 
treated with respect, or at least 
simple courtesy. And what 
happens? First the tabloids, 
outraged by the notion of a 
black American woman lec- 
turing us about the politics of 
race, denounce her as a polit- 
ical extremist Then she gets 
roughed up by Melvyu Bragg 
on Start the Week (admit- 
tedly, it was quite a mild beat- 
ing by his standards - Jean 
Aitchlson. last year’s lecturer, 
really felt the rough side of his 
tongue, and not in a nice way 
- but Professor Williams 
seemed understandably dis- 
concerted). And to add insult 
to injury, one of the “qualities” 
dismisses what she said to 
Bragg as nonsense and offers 
prizes to any reader who can 
make sense of one of her sen- 
tences - a little unfairly since, 
as all journalists know, sen- 
tences that make perfect sense 
when spoken conversation, 
when transcribed can look like 
gibberish. 



Robert Hanks 

the week on radi 


So when she finally got to 
the starting- line, I was ready to 
root for her. And after three 
weeks, it’s disappointing to 
have to admit that these lec- 
tures are really not very good 
Actually, Reith Lectures 
hardly ever are very good; it’s 
an extraordinarily difficult 
form to bring off successfully 
- even the geneticist Steve 
Jones, a dazzhngly sharp and 
amusing interviewee in the 
nm-up to his Reith Lectures a 
few years ago, when it came to 
the point, was rather dulL 
But to the exigencies of 
form, you have to add some 
problems peculiar to Professor 
Williams. Tbo many of her sen- 


tences are either impenetrably 
dense or uograspably va«uc - 
what precisely is "an assimila- 
tive tyranny of neutrality as self- 
erasure"? (Quick now, there’s 

another sentence coming up. 
You don’t get any time to think 
about this. ) This is partly to do 
with the fact that her brand of 
English is subtly alien to Eng- 
lish ears. In her first lecture, 
talking about her young son's 
apparent inability to identify 
colours, she said: *T began to 
suspect some social complica- 
tion in which he somehow was 
invested." invested! You see 
what she means; but it's an odd 
word to use, and at other points 
context doesn’t supply you with 
enough information to make 
sense of the oddities. 

The story about her son's 
supposed colourblindness 
(apparently, he’d just laken to 
heart the repeated insistence 
of white liberal teachers that 
“colour doesn’t matter") also 
highlighted another problem: 
she is" not a very good story- 
teller, stripping her illustrative 
anecdotes of circumstantial 
detail so that they feel 
notional, abstract, implausi- 
ble. At the same time, she has 
a weakness for over-extended 
metaphor and overblown 


rhetorical flights that can leave 
the sensitive listener wincing. 

That’s a shame, because 
the arguments lurking in the 
verba! fog are straightforward 
and important. Her funda- 
mental point is this: black 
people see racism as a tremen- 
dous problem, white people 
don't. Isn't this gap in per- 
ception worrying? 

In this country, in particu- 
lar, racism is frequently dis- 
missed as a problem that hap- 
pens elsewhere - an example 
of (his tendency was this 
week's Document. “Choco- 
late Soldier from the USA" 
(Radio 4. Thursday), which 
looked at the disproportionate 
number of black GIs hanged 
for raping white women in the 
Second World War. Through- 
out the programme. US 
racism was contrasted with 
Lhe open-mindedness of the 
British - which may he rea- 
sonable, but also sounded self- 
congratulatory. Professor 
Williams makes it clear that 
race is not a subject we can 
afford to be comfortable 
about; and perhaps the fact 
that the media in this country 
have tried so hard to make her 
feel uncomfortable is ail the 
confirmation she needs. 


And the world laughs with you 


T here wasn't much evi- 
dence of the pulpit in 
BalfykissDibley (BBC1, 
Fri), last night's blind date 
between two primetime priests, 
but more than enough else- 
where in Comic Reliefs order 
of service. The biannual task of 
the Red Nose festivities is to 
find a satisfactory compromise 
between entertainment and 
consciousness-raising. The 
biannual task of columns such 
as this one is to express the 
worry, which may or may not 
be widely felt, that a grab-bag 
of Hancocks and Deaytons has 
no business parading a con- 
science that their daily work 
requires them to conceaL 
There was a particularly 
monstrous example of this crit- 
ical stance in another newspa- 
per’s review of the first instal- 
ment of BaUs to Africa (BBC1, 
Sun, Mon, lues). It imputed the 
basest of limelight-seeking 
motives to the messy manage of 
celebrities assembled for a foot- 
ball tour of West Africa. They 
were described as “embarrass- 
ingly available” and “second- 
rate" by a reviewer the memory 
of whose witty radio stuniwork 
has been all but eclipsed by the 
widely noted brevity of his own 
career in TV How second-rate 
is “second-rate”? Better than 
having no rating at all. 

In fact, the now established 
tradition of comedians report- 



Jasper Rees 

[he week on television 


tog from the front line of depri- 
vation is part of a much wider 
trend in TV. Celebrity involve- 
ment buys an audience for 
documentaries that would nor- 
mally be given a wide berth. 

world or 1 feeding the intellect 
(remember Terry Jones on the 
crusades?) but the same rules 
apply. It speaks far less well of 
the viewer than the viewed 
that this should be so. We’re 
the invertebrates for needing 
to be led by the hand towards 
our own wallets, or our own 
enlightenment, by people who 
make us laugh. 

If there was a slackness to 
Balls to Africa, it took the re- 
freshing form of an admission, 
albeit unspoken, that these 
celebrities didn’t know pre- 
cisely what good they were 
doing. Frank Skinner stood in 


a swarm of giggling “Africans", 
as the beneficiaries of our char- 
ity are genericaBy known in Ibis 
sort of film, and reckoned it 
was “great that they're doing 
gags”. That summed up the 
almost childlike paucity of his 
world view, in which the 
punchline looms larger than 
the poverty line. But ft was a 
welcome retreat from the holy 
know-all style of some previous 
Comic Relief films. 

The tendency in Comic 
Relief programming to senti- 
mentalise “Africans”, with the 
help of slow-motion and plan- 
gent soundtracking, is not 
inflicted on “the homeless". 
Lenny Henry's brief in Walk On 
By (BBC1. Wed) was to present 
hrs street-sleeping subjects as 
individuals. Genetically pro- 
grammed to be larger than life, 
he suppressed his own person- 
ality wherever loudness was 
inappropriate, but skilfully used 
it wherever possible to coax the 
personality out of others. In 
one scene, he helped Jason, a 
boy with a periodic heroin 
problem, to sell the very news- 
paper that carried this week’s 
critique of Comic Relief's 
impure philanthropy. (In a 
rather choice irony, the punters 
all wanted him to autograph 
the front page.) Jason eventu- 
ally felt familiar enough with 
Henry to admit that he always 
switched over when he was on. 


Jason also took a camera 
crew to Canterbury to show 
them his childhood haunts. 
“Who’d want to film you?” a 
friend, passing by. asked incred- 
ulously. The glamour models 
on Kilroy (BBC1. Thursl 
didn't have the answer to much 
the same question. Most of the 
women participating in this 
studio investigation into nude 
modelling were thinking in 
terms of a future in TV pre- 
senting. However, television is 
a prudish medium. “Fve got a 
degree." said one woman from 
under uniform white hair. “But 


I can't get a job as a presenter. 

IX.b 


Perhaps at Channel X. but not 
Carlton.” So there we have it: 
rejected by the channel widely- 
regarded as the lowest of ter- 
restrial low, but granted a free 
screen test by AJ/roy. 

As an act of wholly inappro- 
priate charity, it was matched 
only by' the plug for a moribund 
pop group in The Queen Phe- 
nomenon (C4, Mon). Channel 
4 ought to set up an inquire to 
find out how this one managed 
got through its defences. Per- 
haps it happened the day 
Michael Grade was handing in 
his resignation. MTV had pre- 
sumably discarded it as insuf- 
ficiently rigorous. Die film was 
made by a rum-sounding pair 
called Rudi Dolezal and 
Hannes Rossacher. “Euro- 
peans". Who needs them’? 






Whatever . 
happened to... 
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1957 Coffee bouses. 
jukebaxeSr jiving in 
swirling skirts, writhing, 
and diving. The sexual 
follows the rock ’ft’ roll 
revolution as Britain ■ 
shakes to the new sound. 
Freedom of expression: 
how to be young and 
active. Riots ban the first 
arrival of Bill Haley from 
the US on these shores. 
Forty years ago this 
month be was rocking 
around the clofcfc to the 


screams of a nation’s 
eager young womanhood 


Fight back From the 
black, rhythm V blues 
sounds shipped into the 
Mersey the Beatles 
export back a new 
version. The US goes 
wild on their first tour in 
1964. Being more famous 
than Jesus challenges a 
mere King (Elvis). They 
also have all the best 
tunes. 


Pardon? However, by the 
1967 Sergeant Pepper's 
Lonely Hearts’ Club Band. 
album they’ve gone from 
being nice young men in 
suits to hippies in huge 
floral prim shirts. From 
being chippy and chirpy 
to choral and curious. 
Old-style rock ’n' roll 
seems to have 
disappeared. Groups 
bring out albums inspired 
by drugs and flower 
power culture. 


Get real Into the 1970s, 
and we did. The gentle 
tones of California 
grooving turned to glam 
rock - all high heels and 
high notes - and punk. 


By the 1990s Rock is 
splintered into many 
factions: house, garage, 
ambient, jungle, rap. And 
that’s just dance. Guitar- 
based rock has a 
collection of golden oldies 
at the helm. Next week. 


Bfll Haley's Comets 
perform in Berlin . The 
Beatles sold more records 
last year than ever before. 
Poetry, cookery, anything 
is the “new rock n* roll”, 
but not music. Yet The 
Daily Mail recently spoke 
of “the insidious, amoral 
influence of much modem 
music”. Rock ’n' roll must 
still be with us ... but it 
helps if you are over 40. 


James Aufenast 



WEATHER 


The British Isles 



General Situation and 5-Day Outlook: 


Scotland and its islands will be doudy with 
most places getting some rain, and it will be 
foggy over tire bills. However, Shetland may 
well stay dry all day. Northern Ireland 
should get some h azy sunshine, but there win 
be a lot of cloud, and also some drizzle to 
the west England and Wales will mostly 
dandy with rain and drizzle while western 
hills are foggy, but the Midlands should get • 
some hazy sunshine this afternoon. 

Sunday will see a lot of doudy, misty . 
weather with rain to the north and drizzle to 
the west However, central and eastern areas 
should get some -warm .hazy sunshine. More 
doudy . weather and rain is expected over 
northern Scotland during Monday and Tbes- 
d ay. Elsewhere; it looks like being essentially 
dry with some sunshine, but there will be a 
lot of doud drifting around. Showers are 
then likely to break out almost anywhere 
during Wednesday, while northern Scotland 
stays wet. 
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The Sky at Night 


WORLD WEATHER 
uatfi; snjnow; 
Amsterdam dr 9 


YESTERDAY, MjDDAY (GMT): extoutty; tfafo fete© ta,taiy, 
ft , thunder 'previous day’s figure at tool time. 


Athens 

Auckland 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 

Beirut 


Bombay 
Brussels 
Budapest 
*8. Aires 

Cain 

Cape Tbwn 
Casablanca 
Christchurch f 19 
Copenhagen c 9 
Corfu c 14 
Darwin s 31 


s 17 
c 21 
f 37 
s 18 
f 17 
f 13 
c 11 
hz 32 
r 9 
f 15 
s 25 
c 19 
s 27 
B 19 


48 

63 
70 
99 

64 
63 
55 
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48 
59 
77 
66 
81 
66 
66 
48 
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Florence 

Frankfurt 

Geneva 

Gibraltar 

Helsinki 


Istanbul 

Jerusalem 

Jo'burs 
K. Lumpur 
Lisbon 


s 17 63 
c 10 50 
s 14 57 
5 17 63 
f 1 34 
c 25 77 
S 846 
c 11 52 
c 21 70 
c 32 90 
S 20 68 


*Los Angeles c 16 61 


Madrid 
Majorca 
Matte 

Melbourne 

Moscow 
Munich 
*N*w ’forte 


s 19 66 
s 17 63 
f 17 63 
f 19 66 
C 4 39 
s 14 57 
f 134 


Nice 

Nicosia 

Paris 

Prague 


s 25 59 
118 64 
c 11 52 
f 14 57 
S -4 25 
deJan. 135 97 


Riyadh 

Rome 


Tires 

Tokyo 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 


dr 20 68 
s 16 61 
s 31 88 
s 3 37 
f 22 72 
S 24 75 
c 11 52 
s 17 63 
s 17 63 
f 15 59 
c 10 50 


♦Washington f 948 
Wellington 5 20 68 



Ur Quahty 


Hish T ittes 


idWwH — . . fttHpm * fcU*" 
to 632m 

nterf» .^& l2poi b SOOta 

Mhubi -r ityi to & 2 lam 
to fcMam 

M»w^' .;:.-..6-20pni te 


JOSpm 

D fw n s B t.. . frlTpm 




ACTpn Id 610am 
to 620 m 
to 617m 
to 619m 

to 617are 
to 6t27iin 
to 634am 


Yesteiday's Readings 


London : 
$ England 

wsto 

C England 
N England 

Scotland 
N Ireland 


Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 


SQj 

Good 

OuttaokforUxtey 

NO? 

London Good 

S02 

Good 

Goal 

S England 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Wales 

Good 

Good 

Good 

C England 

Good 

Good 

Good 

N England 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Scotland 

Good 

Good 

Good 

N Ireland 

Good 

Good 


AM HT PM HT 
London 5J50 55 1SJG &5 

Uwrpeol 348 83 15-47 (L2 

Amaranth 1U61L6 2131 112 
Hal {Atari Date) 1033 67 2341 M 

Greenock 429 3 A 1649 33 

DunLaacMre 3J5S 38 1531 3J5 


T ravlnn. AUfi Ha n wn wQl lith Rririge. 
Closed both ways ip general traffic far 
aruouraiwazfe. Espcdcmgcstcnao 
both sides of the river. 
MIJCHendaaaica-Migcrroadumds 
al Five Why5 Comer, with na atxts io 
or from the A1 Great North Why. 
Bristol, M5 J 18-1 9. Contraflow to 
operation across the Avomnoudi 
Bridge with a50a^h speed Unto. Reg- 
ular nsh-bour detoys. 

West Midlands. A34. Major toad- 
wto on Stratford Road. SpaifcML 
No entry bin Hfehpfle Road. Kcgu- 
ta defeat expected 
M1 West Yorkshire. J47 Leeds 
fMb21/Ab53 H ot bed:), tong-term 
roadwork with speed Smitsdcmn to 
Vfcnph. Delays on the Ml. M621 and 
Dewsbury Road 

City afEdariugb, MS 32. Major road- 
worfck. with lane closures on the 
iw m tahcutt at J2 (Newbridge Spur). 
Grata MsadxflBr, A6 Hard Grow;. 

Roadworks ntarfabo u nd. Also McB 
J 10. Southbound entry slip dosed 
■Ra: & War, A19Moor Rim. Mqor 
roadnari&Eqxxt queues. 


Out and about with AA Road- 
watch cal 0336 461 tor me laiast 
local and national Baffle nows. Source: 
The AuiomoMe Association. Cals 
chargad at 39p per min (cheap ratal 
J9p per irtn [al other tarns' me VAT. 


i: 


Sunrises 
Sun Kb 


615am 

605pm 


Moan rina 10:02am 
Moon set* 12:52am 


FiiB mPM MSrdi 24 



Northern aspect, night of 15-1 6 March 


O ne of the most familiar 
of northern constella- 
tions, the Great Bear 
(Ursa Major), sweeps high 
overhead over the course of 
the night at this time of year. 
The seven stars of the Plough 
(or Big Dipper) are just the 
brightest asterism in a con- 
stellation that sprawls over a 
much larger area. In a dark 
sky. you can see fainter stars 
outlining the bear's head and 
paws. Unlike real bears, the 
celestial species - both Great 


and Little - sport (ails. The 
“handle” of the Plough dou- 
bles as the Greai Bear's tail. 
Test your visual acuity, and / or 
sky quality, by looking for 
Aleor. fainter companion to 
Mtzar. next but last star in the 
Plough handle. Like the Great 
Bear, Comet Hale-Bopp is 
currently placed so it circles 
the pole and never sets far 
observers at UK latitudes, bur 
it is easiest to see soon after 
dusk or jusi before dawn. 

Jacqueline Mitton 
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Television preview 

Recommended viewing this weekend 
by Gerard Gilbert 



The Call of the Sea Sat 8.10pm BBC2 

Have Your Cake and Eat It Sat 9.20pm BBC1- 

A Night In with the Girls Sat & Sun 9.20pm BBC2. 

My Night with Reg Sat 10.10pm BBC2 

Family Money Sun 9pm C4 

God Bless America Sun 11pm ITV 


The big picture 

To Have and Have Not 

Sat 4.40pm BBC2 

Whereby the 19-year-old Lauren 
Bacall slouched across the big screen 
for the first time, as the New Yorker's 
Pauline Kael put it, “and managed 
to make the question ‘Anybody got . 
a match?’ sound like the most 
insolent and insinuating of demands". 
Howard Hawks put the former 
cover girl in this hugely entertaining 
Humphrey Bogart adventure (set in 
Vichy-controlled Martinique) on the 
advice of his wife. The original story 
was by Ernest Hemingway, but the 
film is pure Warners. A joy. 


T o call a cinema movie ‘‘stagey” is to denigrate 
it - the wrong-headed intrusion of one 
medium’s artfulness into another medium - and 
with so much television drama now shot like a movie, 
a stagey TV drama is - QED - a bad thing. And yet, 
stagey material - i.e. setbound and borrowing 
theatrical conventions - is often what works best on 
television. Think of sitcoms; think of soap operas. 

It helps, of course, when the material is as good as 
My Night with Reg (Sat BBC2), the latest in a so for 
exciting season of Performance. Kevin Elyof s moving 
and witty six-hander looks at the various machinations 
of a group of gay men, five of whom are either in love 
with (or have slept with) the eponymous but unseen 
Reg, who dies from Aids. Fd call it a gay Big ChiU if 
that didn’t sound so po-faced and anyway miss the 
point entirely. My Night with Reg is informed by the 
gay experience of Aids, but is not really about Ads, 
but about friendship, treachery and the often cruel 
logic of love. The original West End cast - David 
Bamber (currently camping it up in Chalk), John 
Sessions, Anthony Calf, Joe Duttine, Roger Frost and 


are all intact and obviously 


Kenneth MacDonald 
very comfortable with the material. A treat 

Which is more than can be said of the join-the-dots 
adultery drama Have ‘four Cake and Eat It (Sat 
BBC1), whose opening episode has nothing remotely 
interesting to say on the subject Griff Rhys-Jones 
lookalike Miles Anderson is the errant husband. Holly 
Aird his mistress and Sinead Cusack the wife. Both 
bubble and his main squeeze work as designers of 
state-of-the-art amusement park attractions. So this 
four-parter (four parts!) has already secured a 
nomination for the most dunking metaphor of 1997 
- an extra-marital affair as a roller-coaster ride. 

Rumily Money (Sun C4) is also in four parts, but 
at least I can imagine watching the second instalment. 
Adapted by Ruth Carter from Nina Bawden’s novel, 
this stars Claire Bloom as an ageing widow who is 
sitting on a small fortune in unrealised real estate - 
a period end-of-terrace family house in some 
extremely desirable part of London. When she 
receives a severe beating on the way back from her 
favourite restaurant, her children deride it's time she 


downsized and started divesting some of her wealth. 
On to them, naturally. _ : 

It’s a good weekend for documentaries. The Call 
of the Sea (Sat BBC2) will add to BBCTs growing 
reputation as purveyors of quality oral history. The 
old salts on display here come straight from central 
casting, with their beards, jaunty caps and rheumy, 
faraway eyes. The first film looks at the conflicting 
desires amongst the sailors for the sea and for a stable 

home life. • 

A N igh t in with the Girls (Sat & Sun BBC2) is a 
history of women in television, starting. in the 1940s 
when women were either decorative props in Light 
Entertainment or concerning themselves with the four 
Cs (cooking, children, dothes and celebrities). God 
Bless America (Sim ITV) is a second series of die pro- 
gramme in which writers we3 ve personal portraits of 
individual US cities. Crime writer Patricia Cornwell 
applies- her eye for life's darker ironies to Richmond, 
Virginia, whose principal landmark, for her, is die city 
morgue. “An autopsy is without doubt the most 
detailed medical examination you will ever have.’' 



The big matches 

Scotland v France 

Sat 2pm BBC1 & 2.45pm BBC2 
Wales v Errand 
Sat3pmBBCl 

The Beeb are showing both matches 
fn tandem - thanks to the hour's 
time difference with the Continent, 
The first half of France's attempt at 
the Grand Slam kicks off on BBC! 
at 2pm, shifting, for its second half, 
to BBC2. The Cartfiff Triple Crown. *. 
decider sees probably the last'Fiw?." 
Nations outing for one of rugby's 
modem legends. Will Carling (above). 


Saturday television and radio 


BBC 1 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


7.00 Harry and the Hendersons (R)(SXT) (141 59 12). 

7.25 News, Weather (3864979). 

7.30 Felix the Cat lff/rS> (3553202). 

7.45 Phantom 2040 (R)(SKD (8881 196). 

8.10 The Real Adventures of Jonny Quest (5673776). 

8.35 The Flirrtstonesf/?/ (5859399). 

9.00 Live and Kicking (3) (78673283). 

12.12 Weather. ( 72021 34). 

12.15 Grandstand. Introduced by Steve Rider from 
Cardiff (7201405). 12.20 Football Focus 
(2928641). 1.00 News (81540825). 1.05 
Rugby Union: the build-up to today's Five Nations 
Championship matches (3793863). 1.55 Rugby 
Union: France v Scotland. Live first-half coverage, 
kick-off at 2pm, from the Parc des Princes, Paris. 
The second half can be seen on BBC2 at 2.45pm. 
See The big matches, above (7989009). 2.45 
Rugby Union: Wales v England. Live coverage from 
Cardiff Amis Park. Kick-off is at 3.00. See foe big 
matches, above (87228486). 4.40 Final Score 
(3268844). 5.00 Rugby Union: France v 
Scotland. Second-half highlights (6931). 

5.30 News, Weather (7) (912863). 

5.40 Regional News and Weather (101196). 

5.45 Dad's Army (RHS)CT (892979). 

6.15 The New Adventures of Superman (5) (476283). 

7.00 Noel's New York House Parly. Noel Edmonds 
swaps Crinkley Bottom for a New York apartment 
which gives him the opportunity to cosy up to the 
likes of David Hasselhoff, Tyne Daly, William 
Shatnerand Barry Maniiow. Joan Rivers, 
meanwhile, receives a Gotcha at a bogus ait 
exhibition (S) (239009). 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Dale Winton announces 
Britain’s Eurovision entry, while Whitney Houston 
shows off her latest single (S)(T) (749825). 

8.10 Crime Traveller. Another mildly enjoyable yam for 
Michael French and Chloe Annette time-travelling 
coppers. This week, a fashion designer is receiving 
death threats (S)(7) (309028). 

9.00 News and Sport, weather (7) (608825). 

9.20 Have Ybur Cake and Eat It See Preview, above 
(S) (338486). 

10. 15 They Think It's All Over. Highlights of the second 
series of the comedy sports quiz (S) (158047). 

10.45 Match of the Day. Nottingham Forest v Liverpool is 
the projected main event (S)(7) (5805689). 

11.50 Clulk (S) (7) (R) (538660). 

12.20 Top of the Pops (R)(S)(T) (6902697). 

12.50 BQ3 The Bride in Black (James Goldstone 1990 
US). Daytime soap star Susan Lucri plays a 
woman whose husband is shot outside the church 
on their wedding day. It turns out natch, that her 
fiance had a murky past David Soul helps out in 
this join-the-dots thriller (T) (5974968). 

2.20 Weather (8186697). To 2.25am. 

REGIONS: Scot: 920pm Mind the Gap: The Old Course. 

9.50 Have Your Cake and Eat IL 10.45 Sportscene 
- Match of the Day. 1 1 .50 They Think It’s All Over. 

12.20 Chalk. 12.50 Top of the Pops. 


6.20 Open University: Maarten Van Heemskerck: 
Humanism and Fainting (7120950). 6.45 Drifting 
Continents (9938009). 7. 10 Lifestyles, Work and 
the Family (9764660). 8.00 Open Saturday (S) 
(421318). 

1020 BS9 Magic Town (William A Wellman 1947 US). 
Interesting Capra -esq ue table (it was penned by 
Capra's regular scriptwriter, Robert Riskin) in 
which pollster James Stewart discovers a small 
town which exactly reflects national opinions and 
sets out to exploit it Local newspaper editor Jane 
Wyman tries to thwart him (T) (16053825). 

12.10 FHm 97 with Barry Norman. Bazza looks at The 
English Patient, as we ail will no doubt have to at 
some stage (R)(S)(T) (2518134). 

12.40 Bm B Dorado (Howard Hawks 1967 US). 

Underrated to some, plain ok) tired late Hawksian 
western shenani^ns to others - this stars John 
Wayne, broad of girth and sluggish of movement, 
as a cowboy who helps clean up drunken sheriff 
Robert Mitchum so that together they can beat off 
the baddies CD (38327432). 

2.45 International Rugby Union France v Scotland. Live 
second-half coverage from the Parc des Princes, 
Paris. Commentary by Bill McLaren and Gavin 
Hastings (5) (4228680). 

330The Car’s Die Star (RJ (5187912). 

3.50 The Saint Ffeter 'Jason King" Wyngarde guest- 
stars in this episode of the glam 1960s Simon 
Temp lar yams. Roger Moore stars (9798196). 

4.40 EEITo Have and Have Not (Howard Hawks 
1944 US). See The big picture, above (T) 
(280115). 

6. 15 Travels With Pevsner. New architectural series 
which uses Nikolaus Pevsner’s classic guide, The 
Buildings of England, as a starting point for six 
people to look at six English counties. First up, Dan 
Cmickshank on the building of Norfolk (223028). 

7.05 News and Sport, Weather ( T) (872592). 

7.20 Correspondent Andrew Jeffrey returns to Angola to 
come to terms with a horrific accident on an oil rig 
nearly two decades ago, which left him paralysed. 
Tim Wheweii reports from Svelogorsk, in the former 
Soviet republic of Belarus, where the first Aids case 
was discovered six months ago and where now one 
person in 70 tests HIV positive (S)(T) (338844). 

8.10 Call of the Sea. See Preview, above (T) (684221). 

8.50 Till Death Us Do Part An episode from 1974 finds 
Dandy Nichols's “silly moo" heading off to Australia 
to tend to her sick sister (R) (312080). 

9.20 A Night In with the Girls. See Preview, above 
(S)(T) (604931). 

10.10 Performance: My N^ht with Reg. See Preview, 
above (S)(T) (309486). 

1 1 .55 Windows on the World. Ian McGarr/s film of the 
performance of young Irish composer Patrick 
Cassidy's cantata based on one of Ireland’s best- 
loved legends, The Children of Ur. Recorded in 
13th-century St Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, with 
the Tallis Chamber Choir and the Irish Sinfonietta, 
conducted by Philip Simms (5) (409554). 

12.50 Global VideoByte. Top of the pops in Taiwan, Mali, 
Germany, Sweden, Morocco and Egypt (Then 
Weatherview) (3 J 40784). To 1. 15am. 


6.00 GMTV: 6.00 News. 6.10 Professor Bubble. 6.30 
Bananas in Pyjamas. 6.50 Bug Alert! 7.15 
Dragonflyz. 7.45 Disney's Wake Up in the Wiki 
Room. 8.55 Power Rangers Zeo (6585202). 

9.25 Scratchy and Co (S) (24060202). 

11.30 The Chart Show. (S) (35298). 

1220 Love Bites. Ant and Dec guest in the show 
dispensing advice on relationships (96912). 

1.00 News, Weather. (7) (81568221). 

1.05 London Weekend Tbday (D (81567592). 

1.10 UEFA Ch am pio ns ’ League Special. Preview of the 
quarter-final second-leg matches being played this 
Wednesday (88984806). 

1.40 Stuntmasters (R) (11629009). 

2.05 BSO Greyfriars Bobby (Don Chaffey 1961 
UK/US). The loyal little Skye terrier sets up home in 
the Greyfriars graveyard where his late master rests 
in this exceptionally fine live-action Disney offering. 
Stars Donald Crisp, Laurence Natsmith, Kay Water 
and Gordon Jackson (76459 2). 

3.45 SeaQuest DSV (T) (297414). 

4.45 News, Sports Results, Weather. (7) (3252283). 

5.05 London Weekend Tonight (T) (1425405). 

520 Clueless (S)(D (6719383). 

5.45 Sabrina, the Teenage Witch. Superman actor 
Dean Cain guest-stars as himself (S) (469196). 

6.10 Early Edition. This new US import stars Kyle 
Chandler as a stockbroker who is mysteriously sent 
a newspaper containing the next day's news. Does 
he use it for personal profit or to help humanity? (7) 
(961776). 

7.05 You Bet! (S)(T) (969738). 

8.05 Stars in Their Eyes. New series of this popular 
impersonation and karaoke show - and a Jarvis 
Cocker and an Ethel Merman (oh, yes) are among 
the first up (SJ(7) (306931). 

8.50 News, Weather, Lottery Result (7) (857738). 

9.05 Cracker the Movie: True Romance. Fancy 
packaging for what is really two repeated episodes 
showing back to back. Frtz starts grtting 
anonymous kwe letters from a woman who thinks 
he is perfect But when a dead body turns up, Frtz 

• gets another tetter which suggests that his admirer 
is the killer (R)(S)(T) (25360738). 

1 1.05 Tarrant on TV. Chris Tarrant looks at the way 
condoms, once taboo, are now treated opentyon 
TV. Tired stuff- but then, this is a repeat (R)(T) 
(259486). 

12.05 In Bed with Medinner. Bob Mills takes a another 
trawl through odd and obscure TV (S) (6098448). 

1220 Efil Tom Horn (William Wiard 1980 US). Steve 
McQueen knew he had terminal cancer when he 
made this beautifully photographed western. It 
centres on a former cavalry scout whose 
uncompromising methods rub people up the wrong 
way when he turns them from tracking Indians to 
confronting cattle rustlers (3 47784). 

2.25 Tropical Heat (SJ (95 82887). 

320 El News Review (7702158). 

4.00 Club Nation (R)(S) (8970245). 

4.55 Night Shift (R)(S) (34698413). 

5.05 Coach (S) (1959239). 

525 Night Shift (RHS) (8689500). 

520 News (99581). To 6.00am. 


6.00 Sesame Street (R) (29912). 

7.00 Dumb and Dumber (35486). 

720 Demis (R) (3546912). 

7.45 Fust Ecfitian (R) (3541467). 

8.00 Transworld Sport (91202). 

9.00 Morning Line (S) (68399). 

10.00 Gazzetta Football Italia (43405). 

11.00 NBA 24/7. Mark Webster meets Shaquille O’Neal, 
one of the NBAs all-time great players. In his LA 
apartment (S) (23641). 

12.00 Lambs' Tales. Film-maker Amanda Baxter visits a 
farm in the Cumbrian mountains during foe 
lambing season (RXSKT) (8861 573). 

12.40 Channel 4 Racing. From Uttrwstet Derek 

Thompson introduces the 12.45, 1 . 15, 1 .50 and 

2.25 races (S) (40022860). 

2.45 BIB Humoresque (Jean Negulesco 1946 US). 
Joan Crawford, in the second^ poA-Mikked Pierce, 
staged her movie career; pi ays the patroness of 
rising violinist John Garfield (dubbed by Isaac 
Stem). A stonking Warner melodrama with (Clifford 
Odats) dialogue so unintentionally camp that it 
ought to join foe scouts (77 (1 653986Q). 

5.05 Brookslde Omnfous (R)(S)(T) (2882912). 

620 Rjghtto Reply (S)(T) (573). 

7.00 A Week in Pofitics (S) (4660). 

8.00 The Goldring Aucfit Stem-eyed Maty Goldring 
inves tiga te s flat racing, an industry in which prize 
money is insufficient to give owners a reasonable 
return. The demands of the betting industry keep 
ill-frequented racecourses open, there are new 
bloodstock technologes that nobody wants, and 
there is no considered plan for the future. That’s 
telling them (S)(7) (4680). 

9.00 Last Chance Lottery. Ulster stand-up Patrick Kiefty 
and more of fife’s losers (S) (4824). -- 

10.00 Eurobash. Antoine et Jean- Paul front this renin 
magazine show looking at those odd petite who 
live just across the English Channel. Tonight's 
programme travels to Amsterdam for the annual 
Cannabis Cup, and meets aspiring pom directors in 
France. Plus Michael Winner's verdict on Europe's 
first drag-queen restaurant (R)(S) (91979). 

1020 The Show. More from Bob Mills and his let-it-all- 
ha re-out chat show (S) (8967879). 

1125 H3H Sheet Blues. Two desperate young 

Puerto Ricans take hostages during a hold-up 
(R)(T) (154592). 

12.35 The Client. Ho-hum drama series based on John 
Grisham’s best-selling thriDec Momma Love's 
friend \fema asks Reggie to protect her from a 
family member who wants to destroy her marriage 
for personal financial reward (S) (5850055). 

1.30 The Giifie Show. Guests include the Spice Girls - 
wee, hah. Don’t they ever rest? (SJ (9900264). 

2.05 RkJri Lake (7?J(SX7) (8088326). 

220 Beavis and Butt-Head (R)(S) (51 72516). 

3.15 FlavafSJ (99177). 

3.45 Bless This House (R)(S) (98448). 

4.15 FHm Night Janice Forsyth looks at Milos Forman's 
new film, The People vs Larry Flynt (RXS) 

(54516). 

4.45 The Beat Specials. The Red Hot Chili Peppers In 
concert (R) (9668054). To 5.50am. 


ITV/Regions 

WHM 

As London enot 1220pm Movie. Games and videos 
<969121. lJD5An£a News (815675921 1 MA VM4 
of Maxtor (2249009). 225 Bwwabi (878477®. 3.10 
Rhc Cany On SetjjBart* (778885731 5.05/ 

Sturt (1425405). 12J>3 Hbn: IntoTWn An 
120 Carnal Knostate 0475500}. 2M F9nt GoUatfi 
and the Bartertie? i J 521 OJ. 425 Sound Bites 
(79334 7901. 435-530am Funky Bunker (65 43448). 
carauL 

At London wctpfc 12.30pm Premiere 069121. 1.0S 
Central News (81567592). L40 Movies, Games and 
Videos <77635660. 2.10 not-. Son at Fhibber- 
(761405). 3.50 seatiuot DSV (8317863). 54)5 Cen- 
tral News (96101 151. 3.10 Central Match - Goals Ex- 
tra (3484202). 4.00 Jotrfinder (1122500). 
520-520am Asian Eye (B 194687). 

Hnrvwiifs _ 

As London am* 1230pm Mwtes. Games and VMkb 
06 912). 1-05 HTV Wales News (875675923. 1.40 
Stuntmasters 0984554). 220 Vforid of Wonder 
(3981844). 225 Airwofl (3862283). 320 
(85778637-5^5 HTV Wales News and Swrtsi 
(1425405). 1225 F&n: Into Thin Air (535652). 120 
Carnal Knowledge (3475500). 2A5 FBm: Goliath and 
the Barbarians (7752707. 4.15 Sound Bites 
(393947901 425-520am Funky Bunker (6543448). . 
BIYUast 

As HTV Wales except 1.05pm HTV Wes* Headlines 
(87567592). 1.10 Spormnek (79373701 1.45 
UEFA Champions League Special (6 07738). 2J5Car- 
tnon-flme (2 7283733^220 Ainwolf (27 S24S7). 3,15 
\i (48579501 4.10 The List (49069377. 5JJ5- 
HTV West News. Sports Results (7425405). 
MRiOIM 

As London onpt: 1220pm Her fteajre (96972). IjQS 
Meridian News (87567592). 1.40 Movies, Games amt 
Videos (22490091 225 Baywatch (8784776). 3.10 
FHm Cany On Sergeant? (77688573). 5.05 Meridian 
News (1425405). 12.05 terns Into TWn Air (535652). 
120 Carnal Knowledge (3475500). 245 FBtrc Goliath 
and the Barbarians (775270). 4.15 Sound Bites 
(19394790). 425-520am Funky Bunker (6543446). 
WESTComnmr 

As Linton except 1220pm Movies, Games and VWhb 
(96912). lJMSWestcountry News (87567592). 1.40 
Planet Dock Profiles (776356607. 2.10 ShraSnasteQ 
(B252757). 220 Akwoff ( 8364047 7. 320 seaQust 
DSV (8517863). 5.05 Westrwmtry News (7425405). 
1225 no: lido Thin Air (535652). 120 Carnal Knowl- 
edge 0475500). 2.45 FHm: Goliath and the Barbar- 
ians (115210). 4.15 Sound Bites (19394790). 
4 25220 am Funky Bunker (6543448). 

1DHBHBE 

Aa London except: 1220pm Movies, Games and Videos 
(96912). LOS Cafendar Naws(8756759ZL L40 Htafc 
The Undefeated (359187767. 3.50 Baywatch 
(85 Z 76531. 5.05 Calendar News (96707757. 5.10 
ScoreHne (3484202). 12.05 Movie Show Special 
(60984481 1220 Coach (3220974). 12.55 In Bed 
with Medinner (56952451 125 Fbtt McCabe and Mrs 
Mler (27431871). 325 Horn Business (130236031 
4.05 Coffins and Maconte*s Marie Club (47849974). 
420 Murder. She Mote ( 77028521 520220am 
Sound Bites (87948877. 

Cfeaaaei 3 Nortb But 

As Yorkshire except: 1.05pm North East News 
(87567592). 5J)5North East News (96707 75). 5.10- , 
520am Full Time (3484202). 

SC 

wSa^onoSSSSaroJ-uSoMoSSh 

(83950). 1220 Charnel 4 Racing (57592). 220 Ryg- 
’ V Pum Gwtad (14256592). 630 
, 720 News (8756897. 745 Noaon IVr 
Gadeiriol Lerpwi (2678592). 820 Hal 
m. 820 Ranged! (8237937.925 Last 
(4838134). 1125 Fortran TV (53248® 
(6904055). 4>48-540am The Brat 
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(97.6# UBt RID 

6.00am Dave Pearce 920 Mark 
Goxlier 1220 Claire Storgess 

3.30 Trevor Nelson 620 Danny 
Rampling - Lovegroove Dance Par- 
ty 9.00 Radio 1 Rap Show 12.00 
The Radio 1 Reggae Dancehali 
Nite 2.00 Essential Mi* - DJ 
Sneak 4.00-6.00am Annie 
Nighhngple 

Radio 2 

laMCiantfUi 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright 

1.00 The Monkhouse Archive 

1.30 To the Manor Bom 2.00 
Judi Spiers 4.00 Nick Barraclough 

5.00 Ry Gooden Chicken Skin 
Music 6.00 Comic Relief on 2 

7.00 Schmooze and Showbiz (R> 
720 The Music of Robert Stolz 

9.30 David Jacobs 10.00 The 
Showband Years 12.05 Sue Me- 
Garry 4.00-7.00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

C02924»zra> 

6.55am Weather, News Headlines. 

7.00 Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. 

10.15 Record Release. 

11.15 Reissues. 

12.00 Private Passions. Another 
chance to hear Michael Berke- 
ley talking tc> broadcaster and 
anthropologist David Attenbor- 
ough. iPi 

1.00 I Vltes Tnere Richard Fawkes 
returns with five more interviews 
that bring to life great musical 
events and celebrities ol the 
past. In the first programme. 

cellist Alexander Kok recairs his 
time as the youngest member cf 
the Philharmonia. 

120 News: Vintag? Years. In the 
first of three programmes. An- 
nette Moreau investigates the 
short life or William taped, the 
iirsi virtuoso pianist to be bom 
and trained in America. (R) 

320 Youth Odieslras of the 
'•Vcrfil The Poyai Academy of 
Music presents a programme of 
16th- and 17th-deniury an- 
tiphona* muse associated with 
St Mark's. Venice. 

5.00 Jar: Record Requests. 

5.45 Music Matters. 

620 Live from the Met: Cosj fan 
tutte. Mozart s Wack comedy 
with an untranslatable titte is an 
Intimate sn-hander ot partner- 
swapping and deception m love. 
Carol Vaness, soprano (Fiordili- 
g)]. Susan Graham, mezzo 
tDorabeJlai. Stanford Olsen, 
tenor (Fernando). Mark Oswald. 



Choice 


lan McEwan attempts to 
delineate his ideal state - 
where flux is permanent and, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, all 
are free to be miserable, in 
Utopia and Other Destinations 
(6.50pm R4). Earlier in the day, 
The News Quiz (12.25pm R4) 
returns to laugh off the 
miseries of real life. 


baritone (Gugtemo), Cealia Bar- 
roll, mezzo (Despma). Chorus 
and Orchestra ol the Metropoli- 
tan Opera/James Levine. Act 1 . 

8.10 The James Naughtie Inter- 
view. J3tnes Naughbe talks to 
this evening's Dorabefla. mezzo 
Susan Graham. 

8.40 Cosi fan tutte. Act 2. 

1020 Best Wards. Tonight, an in- 
terview with poet and translator 
Elaine Feinstein. and Helen 
D unmare reassesses OH 
Lawrence's love poetry. 

10.50 Impressions. AJyn Shipron 
talks to New Yorker David Shea 
about his compositions, which 
combine sampling and improvi- 
sation. For a specially recorded 
session, Shea is joined by Scan- 
ner {Robin Rimbaud) and by 
tuba player Oren Marshall. 

1220 First Bass. Bass player Ray 
Brown talks to A)yn Shipton. (R) 

I. 00-7. 00am Through the Night 

Radio 4 

IE4JW Wife HL 1 MWte uw 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Fanning Today: 

620 Prayer for the Day. 

625 Wither. 

7.00 Today. 

8.58 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

920 Breakaway. 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. 

II. 00 News: The Wteek in West- 
minster. 

1120 The Americas File. Bridget 
Kendall repons from Aiganuna. 

12.00 Money Box, 

12.25 The News Quiz. See choice. 
above 

12.55 Weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? Jonathan 
Dimbjeby and the panel are in 
Bonnyrigg. Midlothian. With 
Michael Forsyth, Seoetary of 
State for Scotland: Alistair 
Darling, snadow Chief Secretary 
to the Treasury; Sir David Steel 
MR and Dr Winnie Ewing, 
president of the SNR 


125 Shipping Forecast 

2.00 News; Any Answers’ 

220 Saturday Playhouse; Death 

and the Pleasant Voices. By 
William Ingram, from the neve! 
by Mary ntt. When Jake gets 
stranded in a thunderstorm, he 
doesn't expect the welcome he 
gels when he asks (far shelter. 
With Matthew Moigan, Andrew 
Wincon and Juiie Higgirson. tR) 

4.00 News; That's History. 

420 Science Now. A look at why 

male fertility rates are dropping. 

5.00 Anthony Clare's Musical 
Melancholia. Professor Anthony 
Clare asta why gkiGmy music is 
so popular. <R) 

5.40 New Ybrir Dianes. American 
humorist Oavid Sedans reads 
from his diaries. 

520 Shipping Forecast. 

525 Weather. 

6.00 Sb Cr Clock News. 

625 Week Ending. 

6.50 Utop<a and Other Destina- 
tions. An interview with writer 
Ian McEwan. See choree. aTxnv 

720 Kaleidoscope Feature. One of 
the most enduring plainsong an- 
tiphons 'which has inspired com- 
posers from medieval times to 
the present day is Salve Regina, 
traditionally Sung by monks at 
compline every night. Richard 
Cotes examines its history, how 
it reflects changing attitudes to 
the Viigin Mary over the cen- 
turies. and discovers the legend 
which was sard to have inspired 
the original composition. 

720 On These Days. 

820 Saturday Might Theatre; Tne 
Colour Norman. By Stephen 
Dmsdale and Jerome Vincent. 
Science student Norman Git 
tinfP invents a new colour and 
s besieged by town designers, 
greedy lawyers and MI5. all des- 
perate to get their hands si rL 
With Richard Pearce. Rogsr Mey 
and David March. (R) 

925 Classics with Kay. 

9.50 Ten to Ten. 

9.59 Weather 

10.00 News. 




10.15 Dark Tales: The Beette. By 
R chart Marsh. Dramatised by 
Roger Danes. First published in 
the same year as Bram Stoker's 
Oracula, which Marsh's Gothic 
novel outsold six times over. 
Member of Parliament Raul 
Lessmgham. a handsome man 
ot wealth, talent and ambition, 
has a strange and disturbing 
past which threatens to destroy 
him. With Robert Harper. 

11.45 Britain in Pictures. (R) 

12.00 News. 

1220 The Late Story: A Good You- 
Know-What By Michael Carson. 
12.48 Shipping Forecast. 

1.00 As World Service. 

520 Inshore Forecast 

5.51 Bells on Sunday. 

525-6. 00am Shipping Forecast 

Radio 4 LW 

S2-LKVrCfltIS8(telK) 

No Variations 

Radio 5 

1531 509 UtNBt 

6.00am Dirty Tackle 620 Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.00 Weekend 

11.00 Top Gear 1120 Sck as a 
Parrot 12.00 Richard Littlejohn 

1.00 Sport on Five 6.06 Sn-O-Six 

8.00 News and Sport 8.10 The 
Treatment 9.00 Dallyn UK 10.00 
Bnet Lives 1020 Asan Perspective 

11.00 News Extra 12.00 After 
Hours 2.00 Up AB Night 5.00- 
6.00am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

■!KWi!«Kan 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Count- 
down 12.00 Gardening Forum 

1.00 Alan Mann 4.00 Jane 
Markham 7.00 Travel Guide 8.00 
Evening Concert 10.00 The Clas- 
sic Quiz 12.00 Andre Leon 4.00 
Travel Guide 5.00-6.00am 
Michael Fanstone 

Virgin Radio 

-.ill:. U3M2KW! IK itb m F» 
6.00am Janey Lee Grace 8.00 
Russ ‘n‘ Jono's Greatest Hits 10.00 
Jeremy Clark 2.00 The Album 
Chart with Mark Forrest 6.00 Lynn 
Poisons 10.00 Robin Banks 2.00- 
6.00am Howard Pearce 

World Service 

LOOam Newsdesk 120 Just a 
Minute 2.00 Newsday 220 People 
and RdiUcs 3.00 World News 

3.15 Sports Roundup 320 Music 
Review 420 Newsdesk 420 Short 
story 4.45 On the Move 5.00 
Newsday 5202.00am 
weekend/ln Praise of God (SW 
7150kHz ontyl 

Q 


Satellite 


sxri 

7.00am Orson and Olivia (809507. 
720 Free Willy (76757). 820 The 
Young Indiana Jones Chronicles 
(20738). 9.00 Quantum Leap 
{41893). 10.00 Rung fij - The 
Legend Continues (6564U 11.00 
Legends erf the Hidden City (655927. 
1120 Sea Rescue 166221). 12.00 
wrestling (57863). 1.00 Wrestling 
(37283). 2.00 Star Trek (41573). 

3.00 Star Trek: The Next Generation 
(440097. 4.00 Star Trek: Deep Space 
Nine (568447. 5.00 Star Trek.- Voy- 
ager (42527. 6.00 Kung Fu - The 
Legend Continues (570477. 7.00 
Hercules: The Legendary Journeys 
(90776). 8.00 Coppers (76897. 820 
Cops I (6796L 9.00 Cops II (52028J. 
920 The Serial Kilters (52592). 

10.00 Law and Order <990477- 

11.00 Red Shoe Diaries (57573). 
1120 The Movie Show (46028). 

12.00 Wild Oats (4/9687. 1220 
LA PD (67/497. 1.00 Dream On 
(64535). 120 Smouldering List 
(265647. 2.00-620am Hit Mix Long 
Play (1211993). 

SH2 

7.00pm Beverly Hills. 90210 
(63S88257. 8.00 Melrose Place 
( 6807573 7. 9.00 Pacific Drive 
(68940097. 10.00 Tales from the 
Crypt (7- *038447. 1020 Tales (tom 
the Crypt (7412592). 11.00 Stand 
and Deliver 12975863). 1120 Stand 
and Deliver (7454399). 12.00- 
6.00am Hit Mix (92282391. 

MOVIE CHJW1EL 
6.05 The Walts of Jericho* 
(72420776). 8.00 Farewell to the 
King (30467). 10.00 The St Tam- 
many Miracle 141486). 12.00 Ban- 
dit's Silver Angel (53378). ZOO Free 
Wily 2: The Adventure Home 
(77647). 4.00 The Amazing Banda 

Adventure (3486). 6.00 Johnny’s Girl 
{924051 8.00 Free Willy 2: The Ad- 
venture Home (96950/. 10.00 Paral- 
lel Lives (7S71J5J. 11.45 Pentathlon 
(807S63J. 120 Diamond Skulls 
(22326). 3.00 The Most Desired Man 
(94J326J. 4.35-6.10*11 The St Tam- 
many Mirade (330483327. 

SKYXQY1ES 

620am The Borrowers (64476642/. 

8.00 Polks Academy: Mission to 
Moscow (32825/. 10.00 Roswell 
(438447. 12.00 The Nevaendlng 
Story 3 (557767. 2.00 1 Love Trouble 
(803997. 4.00 Mice Academy: Mis- 
sion to Moscow (5844/. 6.00 Roswell 
(93863/. 8.00 l Love Trouble 
(65080). 10.00 The Shooter 
(770825). 1120 Inner Sanctum 
(3/47387. 125 Fatherland 
(231790). 3. 15-6. 00am Cowboy 
way (99500608). 


saiomeoiD 

620pm Dunkirk* (88348283). 8.15 
Beettejuice (175424047. 10.00 A 
N&htmare on Elm Street Part 2: Fred- 
dy’s Revenge (7807689). 1120 
Death Hurt <37739507. 1.10 Spy- 
maker: The Secret Life of lan Fleming 
(5731332). 220 Pat and Mike* 
(8723603). 425-5 20am Murter at 
the Gallop* <68985267/. 

SXTSPQ&I51 

7.00am World Sports (80216). 720 
The Rugby CJub (5 4115). 820 Rac- 
ing (15196). 9.00 Super League 
(57318). 1020 Ringside (34776). 

12.00 Sports Saturday (65689/. 

120 Badminton (62046009/. 3-45 
Sports Saturday Results ( 997028 7. 
520 NHL POwerweek (529737. 620 
Ice Hockey: Superfeague Play-off 
(954196). 9.00 Rugby Union 
(7880807. 1120 Spanish Football 
(7095731 2.00-420am Ice Hockey: 
Superteague Play-Off (3298527- 

srr swwrs 2 

7.00am Soccer AM (8766486). 

11.00 Survival of the Fittest 

(82 73370). 1120 World Sports Spe- 
cial (82823997. 12.00 Golf: Por- 
tuguese Open (70084057. 220 Golf: 
Portuguese Open (5308467). 5.00 
Badminton (4100825). 720 Spanish 
FootbaB (2105486). 920 Motor 
Sport ($737318). 11 20- 1.00am 
God; Portuguese Open (3187979). 

SET SWISS 

12.00noon Cricket - South Africa v 
Australia: Second Test (684007577. 
320 Cricket - West Indies v India: 
Second Test (93297912). 9.00 Golf: 
Honda Classic (929982837. 11.00 
Inside the PGA Senior Tour 
I32J93554J. 1120-1220n*fo«ht 
The Snowboard Show (30812979/. 

UIEW 

620am Pin Money 620 Fashion 
720 Sport 720 Sport Quiz 8.00 Pop 
Quiz 820 Looking for Lwe B45 Pa 
Squad 920 Revelations 920 Fashion 

10.00 Agony 1020 Gmg) 1045 F« 
Squad 1120 Trial TV 1120 fete and 
Fortune 1220 Why 1220 Aaany 
120 Trial TV 2.00 Fashion 220 
Agony 3.00 Fate and Fortune 320 
Rn Money 420 Looking for Love 
420 ftp Quiz 520 A^ny 520 
Eva’S Seventies Pop Show 6.00 fash- 
ion 620 Sport 7.00 Pin Money 720 
Sport Quiz 820 Bushido 920 Handy 
Kurils; Bingo 9.15 Bottom Una 920 
Why 1020 Topless Darts; Sport 
1020 Stand-Up 11.00 Topless Darts.- 
Fate and Fortune 1120 Sex 1125 
Erotica Exotica 1220 Kiss TV 120 
Shopping 2.00 Sex 220 Stand-Up 

3.00 Rareiatiora 320 Why Files? 

4.00 Sex 420 Pin Money 5.00 Sport 
5206.00am Shopping 
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with. luong M.einories 

From the exhilaration of Alton Threw** to - 
the beautiful f¥ak DiMrict and from the famous 
‘fhUeritx' to delightful Stately Homes-, 
Gardens and Market- Tott'nx, Slqflbrtbdiirc 
will never kah to a maze you. 

For -your free brochure with discount vouchers, 
return the coupon or call us now bn 
0990 OO 44:44. - 
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